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INTRODUCTION 


W HEN I hear all around me the foolish prattle 
about the new immigration — “the scum of 
Europe,” as it is called — ^that is invading and making 
itself master of this country, I cannot help saying to 
myself that Americans have forgotten America. The 
native, I must conclude, has, by long familiarity with 
the rich blessings of his own land, grown forgetful of 
his high privileges and ceased to grasp the lofty mes- 
sage which Aruerica wafts across the seas to all the 
oppressed of mankind. What, I wonder, do they know 
of America,' who know only America? 

The more I think upon the subject the more I become 
persuaded that the relation of the teacher and the 
taught as between those who were born and those who 
came here must be reversed. It is the free American 
who needs to be instructed by the benighted races in 
the uplifting word that America spealcs to all the world. 
Only from the humble immigrant, it appears to me, can 
he learn just what America stands for in the family of 
nations. The alien must know this, for he alone seems 
ready to pay the heavy price for his share of America. 
He, unlike the older inhabitant, does not come into its 
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inlieritance by the accident of birth. ; he can 

become an Am erican he must first be an immigrant. 
More than that, back of immigration lies emigration. 
And to him alone is it given to know the bitter sacrifice 
and the deep upheaval of the soul that are implied in 
those two words. 

The average American, when he thinks of im- 
migrants at all, thinks, I am afraid, of something 
rather comical. He thinks of bundles— funny, pictu- 
resque bundles of every shape and size and color. The 
alien himself, in his incredible garb, as he walks off the 
gang-plank, appears like some sort of an odd, moving 
bundle. And always he carries more bundles. Later 
on, in his peculiar, transplanted life, he sells nondescript 
merchandise in fantastic vehicles, does violence to the 
American’s language, and sits down on the curb to eat 
fragrant cheese and unimaginable sausages. He is, for 
certain, a character fit for a farce, 
f So, I think, you see him, you fortunate ones who 
have never had to come to America. I am afraid that 
the pathos and the romance of the story are quite lost 
on you.'i Yet both are there as surely as the comedy. 
No doubt, when you go slumming, you reflect sympa- 
thetically on the drudgery and the misery of the immi- 
grant’s life. CSut poverty and hard toil are not tragic 
things. They indeed are part of the comedy. Tragedy 
lies seldom on the surface. If you would get a glimpse 
of the pathos and the romance of readjustment you 
must try to put yomrself in the alien’s place. And that 
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you may find hard to do. Well, try to think of leave- 
taking — of farewells to home and kindred, in all likeli- 
hood never to be seen again; of last looks lingering 
affectionately on things and places; of ties broken and 
grown stronger in the breaking. Try to think of the 
deep upheaval of the human soul, pulled up by the 
roots from its ancient, precious soil, cast abroad among 
you here, withering for a space, then slowly finding 
nourishment in the new soil, and once more thriving — 
not, indeed, as before — a novel, composite growth. If 
you can see this you may form some idea of the sadness 
and the glory of his adventure.JJ 
Oh, if I could show you America as we of the 
oppressed peoples see it! If I could bring home to you 
even the smallest fraction of this sacrifice and this 
upheaval, the dreaming and the strife, the agony and 
the heartache, the endless disappointments, the yearn- 
ing and the despair — all of which must be ours before 
we can make a home for our battered spirits in this 
land of yours. Perhaps, if we be young, we dream of 
riches and adventure, and if we be grown men we may 
merely .seek a haven for our outraged human souls and 
a safe retreat for our hungry wives and children. Yet, 
however aggrieved we may feel toward our native home, 
we cannot but regard our leaving it as a violent severing 
of the ties of our life, and look beyond toward our 
new home as a sort of glorified exile. So, whether we 
be young or old, something of ourselves we always 
leave behind in our hapless, cherished birthplaces. And 
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the heaviest share of oxir burden inevitably falls on the 
loved ones that remain when we are gone. We make 
no illusions for ourselves. Though we may expect 
wealth, we have no thought of returning. It is farewell 
forever. We are not setting out on a trip; we are 
emigrating. Yes, we are emigrating, and there is our 
experience, our ordeal, in a nutshell. It is the one-way 
passport for us every time. For we have glimpsed a 
vision of America, and we start out resolved that, 
whatever the cost, we shall make her our own. In our 
heaATy-laden hearts we are already Americans. In our 
own dumb way we have grasped her message to us. 

Yes, we immigrants have a real claim on America. 
Every one of us who did not grow faint-hearted at the 
start of the battle and has stuck it out has earned a 
share in America by the ancient right of conquest. We 
have had to subdue this new home of ours to make it 
habitable, and in conquering it we have conquered 
ourselves. We are not what we were when you saw 
us landing from the Ellis Island ferry. Our own 
kinsfolk do not know us when they come over. We 
sometimes hardly know ourselves. 
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THE PROPHET FROM AMERICA 

E ven an imaginative ^American, I suppose, must 
find it very hard to form anything like a just idea 
of the tremendous adventure involved in the act of 
immigration. The alien in our midst is too elusive an 
object for satisfactory study. He changes too rapidly. 
But yesterday he was a solid citizen in his particular 
village of Sicily or Rumania, of a piece with his ancestral 
background, surrounded by friends and kindred, 
apparently rooted in his native soil. To-day he is 
adrift in a foreign world, mute and helpless and tragi- 
cally ridiculoxus — a soul in purgatory, a human creature 
cut from its moorings, the most pitiable sight to be met 
on this earth. To-morrow? Who knows? To- 
moiTOw very probably you will find him a prosperous 
citizen again, very earnestly devoting himself to some 
strange — until recently undreamed-of — business, giving 
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orders or taking them, even now perhaps a bit dis- ‘ 
cordant against his new setting, and, except for one or / 
two well-hidden scars, none the worse apparently for ’ ; 
his translation. Who shall find the patience to follow 
him in his tortuous career? 

What is surely most amazing is that he should have f 
started out at all. Considering the pangs of separation 
and the risks that warn and threaten him and beset 
his path, why, you might ask, should he want to ^ 
emigrate? Is it the dream of a^dce? Yes, in part, j 
And the hope of freedoni? Without a doubt. But “ 
these are general m otiv es and remote. The far-flung ; 
clarion call of American liberty_ and her promise of 
equal opportunity are the powerful lodestones that 
draw all immigrants alike. There are more particular 
motives than these to spur him on. Even freedom and 
economic independence have a varying meaning to r 
individual aliens. Station in life, and nationality, and 
age, all play their part in composing his mental picture 
of America. And, as in war, so also in emigration, 
there are always immediate causes as well as remote and 
general ones. , 

I have myself been asked hundreds of times why I 
have come to America, and I trust that there was no 
malice in the question. As a rule, I have pointed to the 
usual reasons. I explained that at home in Vaslui, and ’ 
in Rumania generally, there was very little opportunity 
for a young man to make anything of himself. My 
parents had ambitions for me which their clinging, 
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hopeless poverty made impossible of attainment. And 
I was only a child of sixteen, and I longed for the great 
world with its rich prizes and its still richer adventures. 
My soul was thrilled with the dream of conquest and 
the pious hope of delivering my family from want and 
oppression. But while all this is true, it was not the 
whole truth. In fact, I quite omitted from my account 
the most vital, because it was the most direct, cause of 
my migration. 

The remainder of the truth is that in the year of my 
departure from Vaslui America had become, as it were, 
the fashionable place to go to. Hitherto it had been 
but a name, and by no means a revered name. But 
suddenly America had flashed upon our consciousness 
md fanned our dormant souls to flames of consuming 
imbition. All my relatives and all our neighbors — in 
'act, everybody who was anybody — had either gone or 
vas going to New York. I call it New York, but you 
is Americans ought to be informed that the correct 
ipelling is Nev-York, as every refined person in Vaslui 
mows. 

I did not, then, as you see, come alone, to America. 

. came with the rest of the population of Vaslui. And 
i^aslui was merely a sort of scouting-party, to be 
oUowed directly by the main army. It has probably 
>een forgotten in this country, if indeed it was generally 
loted at the time, that about the year 1900 there was 
?hat, to my eyes, appeared to be a national migration 
rom Rumania to New York, a migration which seemed 

s 
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literally to include well-nigh the whole Rumanian 
race. 

What had so suddenly raised the prestige of Nen? 
York among the Vasluianders and the Moldavian 
traveling public generally, I am in an excellent position 
to relate, for it so happened that the principal agent in 
this grand scheme of advertising among us the attrac- 
tions of New York was a not distant relative of my own. 
I am well aware that such services as his ought not to 
go unrewarded, and I know that already your curiosity 
about his identity is getting the better of you, but until 
a committee of representative New-Yorkers assures me 
of its appreciation of mine and my countrymen’s 
patronage, I feel in honor bound to respect my kins- 
man’s modesty and to guard his secret. Meantime yon 
shall know him by the name of Couza. Couza is a 
royal Rumanian cognomen, and my relative, whether 
by divine gift or forethought, had an unmistakable 
royal air, at least while he was in Vaslui. 

Couza, then, put in an appearance in our town during 
the winter of 1899, after an absence in America of some 
fourteen years. For months before, if you had put 
your ear to the ground, you might have heard the 
distant rumble of his approach, and Vaslui held not 
only its ear to the ground, but its breath. It seemed to 
us that our life had been hitherto dull and common, 
but that at last it was to be tipped with glory and 
romance. Couza’s brother Jacob became overnight the 

first citizen of the town, and this reflected glory was 
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shared by all our family. Those daily letters that 
Jacob received were inquired after by the whole com- 
munity. They became, in the truest sense, Vaslui’s 
first newspaper, for they contained the only intelligence 
we cared to hear about. Now he was embarking at 
Nev-York, and now he had landed at Havre. A long 
succession of bulletins reported him at the various 
capitals and great cities of Europe. He was coming, 
coming, coming. The air was growing too thick for 
re.spiration. On the street, in the market, at the 
synagogue, we kept asking one another the one ques- 
tion, “When will he arrive?” 

At last the long-awaited telegram flashed over us, 
and I shall never forget my terrible disappointment on 
learning its message. For weeks I had been training 
in the boy.s’ chorus which was to welcome the guest on 
his arrival. And now, at the last moinent, he had cold- 
bloodedly decitled to come in on the midnight train. 
The choral r<‘eeption had, therefore, to be abandoned. 
Vaslui must. <-onteut itself with a mere representative 
committee of citizens and r<'sirain its pent-up enthusi- 
asm as best it might till the morrow. I have a very 
vivid recollection of that night of Couza’s arrival, for, 
although I was deprivcal of a direct share in the recep- 
tion, T had a partial reward for my disappointment in 
the reflected splendor that fell upon me through my 
father. He, Ixdng one of the gucist’s family, was 
eho.H<‘n a memb<‘r of the welcoming committee; and 
toward two o’clock in the morning he burst into the 
■i 7 
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W txailing clouds of glory from his rare experieno. 
We had been tossing about for several intolerr^ ’ 
hours, wondering whether he ever would get back N 
sooner did we hear his key in the door than we 1 
up in our beds and greeted him with a chorus J' 
that nearly frightened him. ^^quny 

“Is he here? ” we yelled aU together, 
s he? Well, I should rather say so^’* • j 

breathlessly, and still in the dark. " 

Then followed things amazing. For Lmiro x 

r^te'/d ^ "moments we sat agape, listening^t 

a detailed account of the arrival and n «« 

b^^dering word-picture of the pledge 

;ou:r4':^L:-o\ttti'g;-c? 

canyug heavy cans of milk around for L mother’’ 

ning before we got our own cow? And d^ ^ 
rmember how your brother Samuel never tired^rf 
us what a dunce the urchin 

ituntfl J^b b”.! »« ae c^: 

He wore a iL hk hr "1!’ diguffied. 

‘be kind that MtrdXXm Xs“t'"'? 

oanaer wears on Saturdays at the 
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services. But when I got up nearer to him, I noticed 
that he was clean-shaven. Would you believe it? He 
did not even have a mustache. I never saw so many 
trunks and bags in all my life as they unloaded for him. 
And jewelry! He had diamonds in his cravat and 
brilliants on his fingers, and a magnificent gold chain 
from which hung a great locket stuck full of more 
diamonds. He is a millionaire, if ever there was one in 
America.” 

This was very exciting and altogether asto nish ing in 
many ways. It suddenly revealed America to us in a 
new light; for you must not suppose that we were so 
ignorant as never to have heard of the place at all. 
The name Nev-York was, indeed, rather new, and we 
admired father a good deal for throwing it so glibly into 
his account. But then you could not expect us to 
know the whole map of America in detail. Of Amer- 
ica, however, we had heard considerable on several 
occasions. Whenever a Vasluiander went into bank- 
ruptcy, and whenever a soldier wearied of the diseipline 
and deserted, it was bruited abroad that he had “run 
away to America.” There was a female beggar in the 
town whom mother always singled out for special 
kindut's-se-s. I u.sed to wonder about her, until one day 
I learned that she had once been the well-to-do mistress 
of a home of her own, but that her husband had tired 
of her and escaped to America. I had thus come to 
think of the place as a city of refuge, an exile which men 
fled to only in preference to going to prison. 
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I had heard of people going to Vienna and Germany 
and Paris, and even to England for business or pleasure, 
but no one, to my knowledge, had ever gone to America 
of his own free will. And of those who went, consider- 
ing the circumstances of their departure, none ever 
returned to tell us what it was like, any more t.hat> if 
they had gone to the other world. In fact, a person 
gone to America was exactly like a person dead. That 
was why, on those rare occasions when a family followed 
its breadwinner to that distant land, the whole com- 
munity turned out, and marched in slow time to the 
station, and wept loudly and copiously, and remembered 
the unfortunates in its prayer on the next Saturday. 

I said that no one had ever returned from America. 
But tliere was one exception; and I mention it here 
because the individual was destined to become the 
villain in the piece which I am here transcribing. It 
was commonly gossiped in Vaslui that Itza Baer, who 
was hand-in-glove with officialdom, and whom every 
one feared and flattered as a notorious informer, had 
years before returned from America, where he must 
have had a stormy and ignominious career, because 
whenever anybody ventured to ask him about it, he 
would merely say that he preferred to serve his term 
than to live a dog’s life in exile, and forthwith change 
the subject. 

This Itza Baer was at finst decidedly friendly to the 
news of Couza’s coming. When the time arrived he 
even went so far as to consent to serve on the committee, 
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and at the station he was, according to father’s report, 
one of the first to greet the arrival. Father went into 
circumstantial detail in his account of this historic 
greeting. He said that the rest of the committee drew 
back a step and stood around in solemn awe while the 
two Americans exchanged compliments in English. 
But the odd thing was that Itza Baer ever after had an 
ironical smile about his lips and an impish twinkle in 
his eye when referring to that English conversation. 
He was never seen speaking to Couza again, except at 
the temple on the Saturday following the event, and 
then it was neither in English nor in friendship. A 
mysterious coldness seemed to have developed between 
the two men almost from the start; and when Vaslui 
fell down on its knties and worshiped Couza as the 
great man he was, Itza Baer’s jealousy — for jealousy 
was all it eoxild be — turned into whispered threats at 
first, and finally into open hostility. 

On the morrow after the arrival I saw him. I saw 
him on the first of those impressive progresses which 
were t o become a regular, but not a common, sight in 
the daily lihi of our town for the next fortnight. He was 
riding slowly in a droshka, smiling happily, and bowing 
unprt'teut iou.sly to the populace. The streets were 
lined W'ith craning, round-eyed, tiptoeing Vasluianders, 
open-mouthed peasants, and gay-attired holiday visitors 
from neighboring towns who, having heard of the glory 
that had come to Vaslui, had driven in in their ox-carts 
and dog-carts to partake of it. I have sometimes seen 
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the king ride in state through these same streets, and 
have heard the throng shouting, “Trdiascd Regelel" | 
But this occasion was not boisterous, but dignified and ' 
solemn. Vaslui seemed too full for idle noisemaking. 

It seemed to feel that while the king was no doubt a 
fine fellow and all that, he had not come all the way 
from Nev-York, he had not brought with him any | 
dozen trunks, he did not speak English, and wear 
diamonds, and dress in a different frock-coat every 
day. Quite the contrary: the king had on the same 
uniform every time he came to Vaslui. He was, after 
all, a sort of exaggerated army officer with an im- * 
necessary amount of gold lace and other trappings about 
his person. He, like all military folk, might care for 
show and shouts. But an American millionaire was 
not a clown or a bear to be clapped at. 

Why, he was the most modest and the simplest of 
men. Any other man of his great wealth would have ^ 
put on airs and gone to the Hotel Regal, the exclusive 
stopping-place in Vaslui for all mere aristocrats. In- 
stead, he went to his brother’s home and unassumingly 
shared the humble quarters of his family. That 
appeared to be his way. Whatever was good for one , 
man was good enough for every man. He never spoke 
of his wealth; indeed, he looked embarrassed and un- 
comfortable whenever the subject was alluded to. He 
positively disliked to talk about himself in any fashion. 

He let his actions speak for him and all that he 
represented, and from his actions Vaslui was forced to 
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draw the right conclusion. The sheer extravagance of 
that trunkful of presents he had brought from America 
for the immediate members of his family spoke volumes 
for his generosity and the abundance of his means. 
There was the neat little razor in the leather case for 
his l)rother Jacob which a child could use without 
cutting himself and which was reputed to cost no less 
than ten francs. Then came the wonderful penholder 
for his sister-in-law, which, as Couza explained at some 
length, dispensed with ink-wells and drew its life-fluid 
from some mysterious source. The children, too, were 
by no means forgotten. There were railways that were 
wound up like docks and ran around in their tracks 
like real trains, and dancing negroes, and squawking 
dolls, and jews’-harps, and scores of other delights for 
tht' palate as w(dl ais the fancy. And then the climax 
was capped when Couza himself <lrew forth out of that 
trunk of wonders the final paickage and proceeded to 
unwraip therefrom ('ndle.HS reams of ti.s.sue-paper, and 
just as his sp(*ctators wer(^ jibout to .succumb to the 
torments of breathle.ss curiosity, held it up and presented 
it to his old motlier— a musical box to the value of 
twenty-five francs. 

Moreover, no orui but a millionaire could have be- 
haved as he ht'haved in the synagogue on the nu-morable 
Saturday following his arrival. It wa.s the usual 
custom for a dislitiguished guest to be honored with a 
reading of th(‘ I.aw, and it was expected from him, in 
turn, to make a .suitable offering in return for the 
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honor. But when the oflBcial reader paused for the 
donor to fill in the blank, Couza calmly and very 
distinctly said, “One hundred and twenty-five francs,” 
and looked modestly about at the astounded faces of 
the congregation. That donation simply transcended 
our imagination. The high-water mark until that day 
and for years past had been recorded by Eliezer Kauf- 
man, the wealthy merchant, now dead, who had once 
in an extravagant moment subscribed five francs; and 
the old men in Vaslui still talked of it in awed tones. 
A hundred and twenty-five francs! Why, even when 
crops were bumpers a grain-merchant could gamer no 
more than that in a month. The sum would bring a 
team of oxen, pay two years’ rent for a house in town, 
or very nearly buy a modest dwelling in the country. 

From that day on Vaslui became a changed town. 
Hitherto we had been content to gaze in abstracted 
admiration at the splendid phenomenon and the dim, 
romantic land that lay behind him. But now the 
shimmering apparition had become a solid reality. We 
had seen with our own eyes, and had heard with our 
own ears, the concrete thing that it meant to be an 
American millionaire, and Vaslui suddenly felt a vast 
ambition stirring in its galloping heart. Gone was the 
languor, the easy-going indifference, the resignation, 
the despair that once dwelt in the lines of our faces. 
We became a bustling, seething, hopeful community. 
A star had risen in heaven to lead us out of the 
wilderness. 
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T he very next day my father took me by the hand 
aiuf marched me straight np to Great Headquar- 
ters. He ha«l done .some deep tliinking all night and had 
apparently \vorkt*d up iiu excmiingly clever scheme. At 
hnist I .Huppo.st'd it. was <*lever until we reached our desti- 
nation. I hatl ht't'ti given only the broade.st outline of it, 
but I gathered from that that it was e.s.sentially a plan to 
imhiee Couza to takt* me to Americai with him when he 
retunu>tl,<h*t ail.s to be worked out later. When, however, 
we got within ai block of ('ousin Jaicob’s store my heart 
.sunk aind fatluT turuecl very pale. Here was ai line of 
•simibirly <’l<‘ver fathers with ecpuilly shaimefaced sons 
un«l daughters, extending from .Tacob’s store in the 
front, all the way artnmd the little circular park whi(;h 
wtia in the <ent<T of the .shopijing district; and another 
shorter etdiunn in tht‘ rear, .starting from the back door 
and ending a bha-k away at tlu* gale of the court-hoix.se. 
The totxil effex't wxxs of two o{)po.sing armies struggling 
for the aiptxxrx'! of .Ixu-olx’s store and the grxuit prize 
within. Awl ev<*ry father and son there claimed 
relat ionship with (kxnza, and wius ready, I suppose, to 
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back it up with documentary evidence and a flourishing 
family tree. I had never realized that all of Vaslui I 
belonged to my family. 

It was just at this time that the notorious Itza Baer 
entered upon the scene in real earnest. To the shame 
of Vaslui be it confessed that he had succeeded in 
gathering about him a very considerable following, and, ' 
strangely enough, among men who had hitherto been 
held in high esteem for their integrity and shrewdness. 

It is at such stirring times as these that men go astray. 
When one or two of those whom Couza had felt obliged 
to discourage in their emigration plans chanced to ‘ 
speak of their disappointment, Itza Baer suggested that 
they might offer to share their first million with Couza 
in return for the passage across. He and his followers 
organized themselves into an anti-Couza committee, 
which made ridiculous claims of seeking to save Vaslui, 
and in the end they very nearly succeeded in ruining , 
the hope of the town. 

From the day of the great incident at the synagogue 
rumors of an infinite variety had gained currency 
regarding certain phases in Couza’s career in America. 
No one was able to trace them to their source, but they 
kept issuing with ever-increasing frequency and with 
the emphasis of unquestionable truth. We tried to 
discuss them with Couza himself, but he could not be 
induced either to confirm or to deny them. He would 
simply smile confusedly, and declare that everything 
was possible in New York. But at the end of that 
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fv'eek a report of the most stupendous sort reached our 
;ars. It was to the eflPect that our guest was not merely 
i millionaire, but that he held a very high government 
)osition in America, something resembling a prefect or 
i minister. This time we besieged him and insisted on 
mowing the truth. For this news was no matter of 
nere personal glory for an individual. It revealed one 
ide of that wonderful America that we had not thought 
f before. One could get rich, once in a while, even in 
lumania. But that our humble, downtrodden people 
ould not only vote, but be voted for and hold office in 
Jew York, was a revelation of the most startling and 
ispiriting kind. 

This time, I say, we would not be put off with modest 
lushes. Couza, of course, tried to hedge about by 
dmitting that people of our kind might become mem- 
ers of the Government, that religion in America was a 
rivate matter unconnected with politics, and that he 
ad himself heard of an American President by the 
ame of Abraham (he could not remember his other 
ame). But while all this was gratifying to a degree, 
aslui demanded to know the whole truth. Was it 
ne that he himself was the prefect of Nev-York? If 
was, then nothing else mattered, because everything 
as as clear as day. Finally the conference ended in a 
)mpromise. Of the prefecture of New York he could 
no means be persuaded to speak, but after long and 
■uel drilling and cross-examining he did confess that 
is visit to Vaslui was only a side-trip incidental to his 
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commissions in Paris as a special representative of the 
American Government to the World’s Exposition and 
the Proces Dreyfus. 

After that confession Couza’s modesty dropped from 
him like a mask. Once his mouth had been forced open, 
he found great difficulty in closing it again until we 
knew as much about New York as he did, which is to 
say everything. He seemed eager now to make us 
realize how dxdl and circumscribed and enslaving was 
our existence in Rumania, and then point in contrast 
to the freedom and the wealth and the beauty of that 
City of God which was New York. There were many 
ways of getting rich in America, he told us. People 
got paid, it seemed, even for voting. A mere slip of a 
girl could earn fifty francs a week at making blouses. 
Girls, indeed, were not a burden there as they were in 
Vaslui. In America the richest young ladies earned 
their own living, fed and clothed themselves, and saved 
up the necessary dowry to get a husband with. In 
fact, girls were altogether an enviable asset to their 
parents. A man who had a half-dozen grown 
daughters, or even a skilful wife, could be independent 
and free for the rest of his natural life. 

One of the trunks that Couza had brought with him, 
we were to learn, was filled with American newspapers, 
and with their help he preached to us the gospel of 
New York. Seated on the divan in that vast room at 
the rear of his brother Jacob’s store which constifutedl 
the family’s apartment, he would spread before him 

IS 
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one of I hose aiul clrliglit Iiih open- 

iiioiitliiHl c'alli^rs m-illi a. mvsmpiv frtiiii \hv i*reut Wiirld hr 
luul roiiir front. I do iiul kiiuw wluit olhvt firo}ilt‘ got. 
out. of t.lujsr rracl!iig.s. Init 1 iiiy?*rif wiw trrri!i!y r\ri.tril 
Iiy lliriiu so tiuit fiir intnitliH uftrinvani 1 ilmiiiirtl of 
iiotiiiiig Inii iiiiiriirrs luul daring rohhrrirs 

(»ouiiiiittr<l ill hroad ilay light hy rlriin’,^iiiiivrii ilrs« 
jirruilors in frin'kaHiats and .nilk hats, I ri.iiirrivr4| cif 
Nrw York a.H a l.iniv«% advrutiirmis Mirt of jdiirr %rlitTr 
life was a fHTikms hut riuiuintir for that very 

rrasoii. 

Iliosr .Aiiirririui !irwsjiii|irrs puzzled us rtitisiilrriilily* 
\\V hiul t*xprrtiHl f'hat thry would luiliiraliy hr iit 
English* !»ul \%'e di.Htsivrrrti ivith Hurjuanr tliat hir tlir 
most |mii tliry \vm‘r jiriiitr*! iti our own fiuiiitiiir 
1tl<hli.s}i* although if. was a Vidilish soiiirwhat rorrufitrd, 
likr Eoir/ii’s own s|M*ri‘li, with a ruriou.n admi\turr of 
striuigi* liiirliarisms. i ‘tm/ji laitl groat fuuplunis, as was 
must luiiurah on thr iiiiliinitt-d o}i|'«ui mutii*s for rarniiig 
inuury ill Hew York* and fo that nai hr iii\"ifrsl .uiir 
attrition to liu* liiigrs iifnm i^a-gr^ of frantir ini|iriils 
from Aiiirricii for every varirly id iirljt. If w-m viislly 
ritr(.iuriigiiig to hrar hiiii rrmi llitrir a|.ijtrii.K iiliii to 
know iiiiw badly wr wtwr wuiifrti in Xmerlen, Itiit we 
wa^rr 11 liltlr ohtusr at. tillirs. \%'r rouh! Siot iiiulrr'' 
stanch for iiis{iiiic’t% w*hy mty one shonhl wsitit ii iliMrit 
girls to krt*|t on wtirkiitg iit hIoys.r.?i day iifirr diiy witlioitt 
riid. Wliiit clid II hmly wstiil wdth m» wa* 

Mkcd our tiilrrprrtor. Hut we got littlr miiialiirtioii in 
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this regard. He seemed to delight in filling his mouth 
with those strange long words that somehow got intd 
every sentence and spoiled its meaning for us. And he 
showed, I thought, decided resentment at being inter- 
rupted with a request to explain. When his own 
brother Jacob asked to be told what was meant by a 
stenographer, Couza contented himself with pointing 
the moral as to the brutalizing effect of living in such 
a place as Vaslui, where grown men did not know the 
things that every child in New York knew. That was 
perhaps a bit hard on my poor cousin, but even he 
could not help agreeing with Couza and hoping all the 
more deeply, in consequence, that his children at least 
might some day get out into the civilized world. 

If any proof were needed of Couza’s high character 
and noble interests, and if anything could effectively 
give the lie to the unwarranted, ill-tempered slurs of 
Itza Baer and his anti-Couza party, we got it in Couza’s 
constant references to education. He pointed with 
profound scorn to the inferiority of the Rumanian 
schools, and denounced our Government bitterly for 
forcing us to pay an annual tuition rate of thirty francs 
for each pupil in the elementary schools. In New 
York, it appeared, education was to be got altogether 
without cost, by Jew and Gentile alike, by day or by 
night. The Government of America not only did not 
exact charges for instruction; it compelled parents to 
send their children to school, and it begged grown-ups 

to come and be educated when their day’s work was 
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iver. Couza cited instances of young men of Ms ac- 
[uaintance wlio had become doctors and lawyers, and of 
foung women who had become teachers by studying at 
light and earning their living in the daytime. He had 
limself obtained his remarkable education in that 
ray. 

After these sessions my father would come away 
lushed with enthusiasm and repeat, excitedly, 
‘America is good, America is good ! ” He had long been 
herishiug the hope of making a doctor of me, but he 
uul not t'Vt'u succeeded in getting me into the public 
chool. Every fall he would take me around from 
'Jo. 1 to No. £, and always he would get the same 
in.swer: “No room.” I knew of hundreds of other 
•ase-s lik<' my own. There was nothing for us to do but 
o go to the little private institutes and pay heavily 
or the .scanty instruction we got. When we reached 
he high-school stage matters got even worse. Vaslui 
lid have a gymnasium, but a poor fellow had not a 
■hanw in the world of gtdtiug in. The tuition was 
ligh, the .school was overcrowded, and it was ncces.sary 
o have a certificate of graduation from a public .school 
o be atlmitfed. 'I'lie ncar(‘.st university was at Bu- 
•harest, and it would take a .syxdWortune to go there 
md a very largt* one to make end.H meet during the 
«>ven or eight years of instruction, supposing that one 
sucMedetl in getting in. Father had almost given up 
the idea in <lespair when America appeared in the nick 
af time to save the .situation. 
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Unhappily* these glorious chats about America were [ 
to be cut short with tragic swiftness. Some of our f 
townsfolk were too insistent about their own selfish f 
interests, and kept pestering him with their requests to | 
be taken to America. One night, I recall, the widow- 
Shaindel came with her eight children, and coaxed and ' 
begged and cried. She promised that she would slave ‘ 
for him, and clean his shoes, and scrub his mansion, and ? 
care for his horses, and weed his gardens, if only he 
would save her from the poverty and the tax-gatherer by 
taking her and her children away to Nev-York, When 
poor Couza could no longer endure the painful scene, he j 
ended it by the sacrifice of his own dignity. “ My dear | 
woman,” he said, “do you take me for a millionaire?” 
Then he grew very confused and grunted something in 
his deep, bass voice. But I admired him for the 
splendid way in which he said it. It gave me a last 
glimpse of the fine modesty of the old Couza of the pre- 
donation period. Yet it was very clear that scenes of 
that sort were cruelly wearing to his sympathetic spirit, 
and that he was getting restless to leave. 

At the end of Couza’s second week Itza Baer became 
shamelessly hostile. He declared that he could no 
longer stand by in silence while “this braggart” was 
bringing misery and discontent upon poor people just 
to feed his own vanity. And he let it be known that 
he intended to denounce Couza as an old fugitive from 
the recruiting oflScer. When Couza heard of this he 
declared, with a smile, that he would like to see any 
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little Rumanian king lay hands on an American citizen. 
To which Itza Baer retorted that he was ready to bet 
his beard and earlocks that the pretended American 
citizen did not even have his first papers. No one took 
him up on that because of the obvious technical points 
involved. But the next morning Vaslui awoke to learn 
with bitter disappointment that a telegram from Paris 
had recalled the special representative to his duties. 
He had left in such haste, the ofl&cial statement added, 
that he had not even taken his trunks. The glory of 
our city was gone forever, for, although the hope was 
held out to us that he would return for another short 
.stay and for his costly baggage as soon as Captain 
Dreyfu.s had had his trial, we never saw him again. He 
<lid not even come to get his niece whom he had 
promi.sed to take with him to America, but contented 
himself with meeting her on the Hungarian border. 
The evith'ut dislike he had taken to Vaslui hurt us 
.sorely and puzzled us not a little, although we might 
have un<Ier.stood that a man of his caliber could not 
long put up wit h tlie annoyances he had been .subject- 
ed to. Nothing but fear of the law prevented my 
iufuriat<Hl fellow-townsmen from wreaking terrible ven- 
geance on the un.speakable Itza Baer, who had the 
<’l’.eek to go around boasting that we owed him a debt 
of gratitude for liaving saved us from a dangerous 
impo.stor. 

But if Itza Baer or any one else had imagined that 
Couza’.s mission would end with his departure, he was 
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to learn differently. Indeed, it was only then that our 
great guest’s preaching and example began to have their 
real effect. Now that he was gone, Vaslui could stand 
off and see the vision that had passed over it in true 
perspective. It became quite clear to us that, for one 
thing, Couza had done something with his fourteen 
years in America, something very enviable and mag- 
nificent. We realized, of comrse, that he was a fine and 
clever fellow, and that not every one could aspire to his 
attainments; but, we argued, if a man of genius could 
in so short a time become a millionaire and an ambassa- 
dor, then an average chap ought at least to have no 
diflSculty in becoming, say, a police commissioner, and 
in keeping his cellar perpetually well stocked with 
red wine. 

This much had, at any rate, become certain. There 
was a country somewhere beyond seas where a man was 
a man in spite of his religion and his origin. If Couza’s 
career and transformation proved anything, they proved 
that in America a human being was given a chance to 
live his life without interference, to become rich and 
influential if he could, and to develop whatever talents 
were in him to the best advantage. Even if the 
informer were right, and Couza were a sham, America 
smely was no sham, and the message that Couza had 
conveyed to us was honest. Anyhow, no one from 
Rumania could go to America and do the things that 
Couza had done in Vaslui. No, it did no good for 
Itza Baer and his mournful followers to go around 
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howling that (’oum was an impostor, that Nt'w York 
was not at ail what he had eraeked it up to 1 h*, and that 
wc would fiiul life so hard and so stinlid lhert‘ that we 
wouhl walk hack. We let theju tjilk, ami prtKtTiled iu 
feveri.sh haste to put our enthusiiism into aet.s. 

Now I must eonfeas that I have ii very grave dnuht 
as to whether it had been a part of <\»u/.a’s origtiiid 
plan to eth'cl anything lik«‘ an t'xtKius from his nativi* 
land to tluit of his Htio{)tion. I'hofU' who csutsure and 
traduce him hav'c sai<l so; hut then .so have tfiey said 
a lot of other slamlerous, contradictory things about 
him. Perhaps I am wrong; hut really I dti quesliim 
it- Surely it was not his faidt that my feUovv ttnvnsmen 
wt*re .so literal anti so simj>le. fa*l us rememher that 
he was cautious to the imint of taciturnity nluiut his 
own achievements anti aeetnnplishment.s, partieularly 
when he {lereeivtsl the tlrifi ttf the impressltm he was 
making. A less ntthle eharaeter than he eouUl not have 
resisted tin* tem})tntit)n ot bragging ulamt his tmn 
w't‘ult!i anti influentt* us he resisted it. 

And lt*t us further rememh«‘r tliat it was nt» voluntary 
misrepre.sentatit)u on Ids part wheji in a moment of 
metHpht>rieal exeitt'ment lie let it he known that he was 
an euvtiy o* tin* American Gov«‘rumetit in Paris; that 
the statement was ftireetl upttn him by my fellow- 
townsmen; and that in the ths-pest spiritual setjw it 
w'us not a misrepo'sentution at all. The truth is that 
he was hut a member of the great Ameriean ileimaTacy 
on a lark. When I got to N«*w York the next year i 
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found him inhabiting the fraction of a flat on Attorney I 
Street, the remainder of which constituted a thriving f 
dressmaking establishment. Mrs. Couza was making i, 
the dresses, and paying the rent, and otherwise attend- 
ing to the material side of life, while Couza himself was 

keeping more or less busy as a foreman in a bed-spring 
factory, and saving enough from his earnings to get jl 
another frock-coat very soon. 1 

In a merely literal sense, therefore, it may be said j 
that he had, after all, not been an envoy. But he had 
been something nobler than that; he had caught a 
glorious vision of America where any man might be a 
millionaire, an ambassador, or a President — what did ^ 
it amount to that he, as a matter of crude fact, was 
not? — and he had traveled all the way to Vaslui to 
share his vision with us. 
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' "E TITHIN three months after Couza’s departure 
r V the America-fever had spread to the confines of 
le kingdom. The contagion arose simultaneously in 
aslui and Berlad,and stalked with the pace of lightning, 
)rthward through Jassy to far Dorohoi on the Russian 
ontier, south and westward through the Danube 
ties of Galatz, Braila and Turnu-Severin to the very 
)ors of the royal palace in Bucharest, until scarcely a 
imlet was left untouched by its ravages. During the 
rly spring Vaslui had the appearance of a town struck 
r war or revolution. By the merciful justice of 
"ovidence it befell that the rich and the grasping were 
aong the earliest victims. Forest-owners and land 
agnates got rid of their holdings, students abandoned 
eir books, reputable merchants took the habit of 
inkruptcy and made off with their creditors’ funds to 
e nearest foreign port. Houses were sold at such 
crifice that the value of real estate dropped to one- 
urth its customary level, and a time soon arrived when 
> one could be induced to buy a home or a farm at any 
ice. Household furniture was consmned as fire- 
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wood; personal property, including kitchen utensils, I 
cradles, prayer-books, and even clothing, were given ■ 
away in such quantities that shops and manufactories ^ 
had to dose their doors. Trade was completely at a | 
" standstill. The streets witnessed a continual procession 1 
of trays and carts bulging with comically shaped bales j 
of feather-bedding, because rumor had it that the com- | 
modity was unobtainable in America. The railway 
station had never been so crowded before. There were 
cheerful farewells, and those who stayed behind cried 
to those who departed, “Fll see you in Nev-York 
soon.” And what took place in Vaslui was only typical 
of what had come to be the state of affairs everywhere [ 
in Rumania. 

I am certain that in any other country such a general 
exodus, bringing the serious consequences in its wake 
that this did, would have been stopped by the police. 
Was not the thing assuming the character of a national 
disaster? But the Government of Rumania was far 
from any thought of interference. It stood by idly ‘ 
while the caravans kept moving on, apparently only too ‘ 
happy to be rid of an element of its population for which 
it had always entertained a quite frank antipathy. In 
fact, it did the reverse of stopping it. Ordinarily the 
getting of a passport had been a matter of endless 
trouble and very considerable expense. But in this 
Messianic year 1900 the bars were unaccountably let 
down, and every person not of military age who made 
application for a passport was cheerfully sped on his 
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way by the officials and granted the document with the 
minimum of cost and almost no trouble at all. 

As the movement advanced from one astonishing 
stage to another our information about America kept 
Rowing vaster and vaster, until the few seeds of 
biowledge that Couza had scattered among us seemed 
[ike a primer beside an encyclopaedia. This remarkable 
country, so newly discovered for us, was infinitely more 
vonderful than it had appeared from first reports, and 
nfinitely more puzzling. To be sure, Couza had made 
some passing allusion to a President, but it had never 
lawned on us at the time that this official was the ruler 
)f the land. Surely no government had ever been 
cnown to dispense with the guidance of hereditary 
dngs. Coimtries, no matter whether they did call 
hemselves republics, were, after all, not charity 
ocieties to be managed by mere presidents. No 
vonder it was said that the Government of America 
vas powerless to prevent troublesome persons from 
:arping and poking fun at it, that newspapers had free 
ein to plot its overthrow, and that the ruler’s position 
vas so insecure that he never knew just when his 
nemies might supplant him. The geography of the 
dace was even more surprising, since by all accounts 
'few York stood exactly beneath Vaslui, “on the under 
ide of the earth,” and that would seem to mean that 
he inhabitants walked head downward like flies on the 
eiling. It was regrettable that we had learned this 
inly after Couza had gone, or we might have asked him 
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to explain how it was managed. We might also have 
been told in an authoritative way whether it was true 
that in New York the railways ran over the roofs of 
houses, that the dwellings were so large that one of 
them was sufficient to house an entire town in Rumania, 
that all the food was sold in sealed metal packages, that 
the water came up into people’s homes without having 
to be carried, and that no one, not even a shoemaker, 
went to the temple on Saturdays without wearing a 
stovepipe hat. 

By the end of April the greater part of the town’s 
men of means and distinction had rolled away in 
carriage and railway car and steamboat, and the great 
problem of emigration gradually loomed up in all its 
enormity. How were the rank and file of the com- 
munity — ^the small grain-merchants, the poor shop- 
keepers, the hundred varieties of go-between, all of 
whom lived on the peasant and depended on the brief 
harvest season for their whole year’s income — how were 
they to make their way to New York? The most 
conservative estimate showed that two hundred francs 
would barely pay the passage of a single person; and 
families in Vaslui were of the traditional, respectable 
type, consisting usually of father and mother and an 
average of five descendants, not to mention such odd 
members, commonly appended to all households, as 
grandfathers, invalid aunts, orphaned second cousins, 
and the like. To fit out and transport such a party in 
its entirety would require a fortune as incalculable as 
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iverything else connected with America was. Now, 
srho among this great middle class was in a position, at 
he tapering end of the year, to produce anything like 
uch a fortune all at once? Supposing even that one 
iras content to let a mere representative of the tribe 
o forth to blaze the trail, and that the remaining ones 
ould summon up the patience to wait until he had 
Tung enough out of New York’s fabulous millions to 
md for them, where was his equipment to come from? 
fow that the moneyed class had gone, it was not even 
ossible to sell or pawm the family heirlooms. The rare 
;w who still had a bit of ready cash clung to it with a 
macity amazing even for Vaslui. So my native town, 
arassed and floundering, scratched its head and 
ondered its tremendous problem until it solved it — or 
should say, until it would have solved it if relatives in 
merica had been what they ought to be. 

Who the clear-headed realist that hit upon so simple 
way out of our difficulties was I cannot now recall, if 
deed I ever knew. I rather incline to the theory that 
lere was no such person — that, like all beneficial 
scoveries bringing relief to suffering manldnd, the 
lution was arrived at by all of us at the same time, 
stilled, as it were, out of the charged air. At any 
te, and however that may be, it seemed as if all at 
ice every one in Vaslui suddenly remembered the 
ivious fact that Couza was not the only one of our 
llow-countrymen to have gone to America. Why, 
ere was hardly a family in town that had not a kins- 
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man of One degree or another in that land of millionaires. ' 

It did not matter now what the disgraceful circumstance 
had been that had driven him there, and it was alto- > 
gether beside the point that he had hitherto been an ' 
outcast from our respectable hearts and our respectable 
world. Our views had broadened; we had come to 

I 

regard America in a more charitable light, of late, i 
Thank Heaven for providing us with a refuge in our [ 
extremity! And so there followed an eager searching i 
of our memoriesfor exact names and more or less definite j 
addresses, and an immediate despatching of lengthy, 
affectionate communications to beloved uncles and very 
dear cousins and most precious nephews, with introduc- i 
tory “why haven’t we been honored with news of your 
valued health all these years” and salutatory “times are !; 
hard here; won’t you send us a ticket and a few dollars 
for our Yankel or Moishe, who is now a fine big boy, 
and you ought to see him.” Unhappily, the endeared 
ones who were addressed somewhere in America had 
either migrated somewhere else, or were dead or had ' 
become hardened by exces.sive wealth; for very few 
answers came back and those few of the most dis- 
couraging sort. Times were equally hard in America, 
they invariably said, the country had just been at war, 
work was scarce, and they would therefore advise us 
to remain where life was simpler, easier, and freer. No 
doubt, they expected us to believe all this. But we 
quite readily perceived their motive — ^they feared our 

competition; America was so good that they wanted 
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;r all to themselves. Ah, well, we had Couza’s word 
id example for the truth about New York. Nothing 
lat these selfish ingrates, whom prosperity had 
ndered unsympathetic to their own kin, might tell us 
uld move us from our resolve. And then just as 
erything began to look once more as black as possible 
d the great problem bade fair to remain as unsolved 
ever, help appeared from the least expected quarter, 
le youth — ^the fantastic, impractical youth — seeing 
e muddle their elders were in, took matters into their 
m hands, and one fine morning Rumania awoke to 
ar the startling news that the Walking Movement 
d begun. 
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TO AMERICA ON FOOT j 

I 

I T must have been along toward the middle of May 
that the intelligence reached Vaslui of the strange 
new turn that the emigration craze had taken ; and while I 
I am about it I shall let no amount of civic pride prevent 
me from recording that it was out of the neighboring ,■ 
and rival town of Berlad that salvation came. It was . 
to the effect that a band of young men had formed [ 
themselves into an organization for the purpose of ? 
walking to America. I remember how incredulous we 
were when we first heard of it. In the first place, we 
had learned entirely too much about America during 
and since Couza’s visit to swallow any such absurd * 
notion as that it could be reached by walking. And 
besides that, the report was brought to us by a woman 
whom Vaslui credited With neither too much truthful- 
ness nor complete sanity. The person was a neighbor 
of ours, whose husband had served a term at the prison 
of Dobrovetz, justly or unjustly, for arson, and she had 
built up a trade in convict’s work in beads and leather. 
She used to travel about to all the fairs, and often , 
returned with a great assortment of wild tales. We , 
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ttle dreamed that before many weeks we were to have 
To-America-on-Fopt Society in our own town. 

Yet that is precisely what happened. We had hardly 
ad time to make up our minds as to whether there 
)uld be anything in the strange story from Berlad, 
hen a number of the boys in our own set held a meeting 
ad announced that they had formed a walking group 
ght in Vaslui. I do not wish to be immodest, but 
istorical truth demands I should confess that I had 
le glory of being present at that meeting ahd becoming 
le of the charter members of the organization. We 
(sembled, about twenty-five of us in all, in Monish 
achman’s grain-shed just outside the town gate. The 
ace was well chosen, for that shed had already be- 
»me sacred in our hearts by many tender associations. 

had been the scene of a long series of theatrical 
irformances in which the present organizers had been 
)th actors and audience. And although we were now 
■actical men and quite done with childish things, our 
stincts must have guided us in selecting this senti- 
ental spot for our adult activities. We ranged in age 
3m fifteen to eighteen, with the exception of young 
•ankel, the druggist’s son, who, having spent a year at 
e university of Bucharest, was looked up to as a man 
the world, and was, therefore, asked to give us the 
nefit of his parliamentary training. 

The meeting was a thunderous one. As in all 
rliaments, the body, which had gathered as a very 
rmonious one, soon split up into a nunaber of factions. 
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There was the extreme left, which advocated secret 
procedure and the exclusion of parents from our 
councils. They were in favor of immediate action, a ^ 
nocturnal departure with French leave, and not a word 
to our families until we had reached New York, when a 
telegram would suffice to inform them of what had i 
happened. That plan had in its favor the element of 
romance. But it was forthwith howled down by the i 
extreme right, the reactionaries, who laughed at the * 
whole scheme and declared that if we could not travel 
like gentlemen we might as well abandon the idea of 
America entirely. Finally the moderates won out. 

Led by the chairman himself, they argued that it would 
be wiser to take the townspeople into our secret, and 
gain the benefit of their advice and support. 

Before adjommng, we took up, at Frankel’s sugges- 
tion, the matter of permanent organization. We 
elected a president and invested him with tyrannical 
powers over our bodies and souls. He was to preside 
at the meetings while we remained in Vaslui, and to 
act as the captain of the band on the march. He could 
dismiss a member from the group for a capital offense, or 
punish him with reduced rations and solitary marching 
forty meters behind the column for minor misde- 
meanors. A number of us objected to making the 
captain into a king, pointing out the patent fact that 
he was called a president, and crying vehemently that 
this granting of wholesale privileges to a president was 
totally out of harmony with the spirit of the great 
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lountry to which we were going. Next we turned to 
he choosing of a treasurer, and experienced tremendous 
lifBculties in deciding what one of us could most safely 
>e intrusted with our prospective common funds. 
Phen the temporary chairman suggested that we ought 
o have a secretary, “just for the dignity of the organiza- 
ion,” even though we may find no duties for him. 
jast of all, I was myself picked for the post of commis- 
ary-general, with powers to purchase supplies and 
pportion the rations — always, of course, under orders 
rom the president and captain. 

But, alas! the irony of fate and the cruelty of parents! 
Jo sooner had we each retired to our own homes, and 
o sooner did we break the news to our several fathers, 
ban we found good reason to repent of our faihire to 
dopt the program of the leftists. The ingrate Monish 
lachman, unmindful of the glory that had fallen upon 
is grain-sl:^ed, promptly deposed the powerful tyrant, 
rho was his own son Yankel. Neither he nor my 
arent would hear of the “absurd” idea. Monish, 
aving once been wealthy, and being still very proud 
nd something of a power in the community, could see 

0 reason why his son should undergo the hardship 
nd the indignity of having to tramp to America. “If 
"ankel must go away,” he declared, with a flourish, 

1 am not yet so poor but that I could afford to have 
im travel as befits my position.” But Yankel need 
ot leave home at all, he insisted. The youngster was 

ery useful to him in his business. In vain did the boy 
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object that he cared nothing about dignity and position, i 

that he thought the railway and steamboat were tire- ' 
some, uninteresting, grandfatherly modes of travel, 
unworthy of a boy. Monish had put his foot down. 

With me things went qmte as badly, if not worse. 

My father was a cleverer man than Yankel’s, and i 
therefore he had no difficulty in trumping up a whole ^ 
chain of causes why he could not let me go. Number 
one: had I forgotten that no more than a week before, ■ 
while I was bathing the horse down at the swimming- | 
hole, I had very narrowly escaped drowning, and a f 
whipping afterward into the bargain? With that 
exhibition of my incapacity still fresh in his memory, | 
how could I expect him to trust me to take care of I 
myself on such a journey and in a distant country? ^ 
Number two: I was the youngest in the family, and * 
probably for that reason mother’s favorite child — 
he was not talking about himself now. Paul was in the 
army at Hushi, and Harry was in business at Con- , 
stantza. Was I cruel enough to go away and leave *■ 
mother to die of longing? Number three: The crops 
last fall had failed; times were woefully hard; there 
was not money enough in the house to fit me out for 
any kind of a journey, however inexpensive. 

All this array of logic I might have met, but before 
long father’s arguments were reinforced by mother’s 
pleadings. Had I forgotten Annie, my only sister, who 
had died but three years before, a flower struck down in 
the midst of spring? How could I think of abandoning | 
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father and mother in their sorrow and quit the precious 
soil where Annie lay buried? Against the logic of 
bereavement, I saw, I had no hope of prevailing. Even 
though my reason did not yield, my heart did, and the 
session ended in tears. 

In the mean lime Vaslui generally shov. i‘<l a very 
different disposition toward the new emigration. In 
spite of its dei>osed president and commissary-general, 
the group had managed to grow both in numbers and 
in public approval. It had been joined by several 
older men, so that the roster contained, by now, some 
forty-odd names. The organization held daily mwt- 
ings— no longer in the grain-.shed, but in one of the 
town halls — the prt‘parations for the journey were being 
ru.she<l and enthusiasm nin very high, not only among 
the members themselves, but especially in the com- 
munity. If the earlier (‘migration had aroused inter(‘st, 
this new and strange development had in it the pietu- 
resqueness andthe heroic pathos which coul<l not but 
appeal to the imagination and touch llu‘ heart. Tlu; 
majority of thase who composed the n'organized group 
were preparing to walk to Americui out of real nt'tH'ssity, 
not for adventure. Vaslui gave them tlu^ houiagt* and 
the sympathy that a nation gives its army marching 
off to war. 

The most striking evidence of the community’.^ 
interest in the movement apiwsared right at the start. 
Before matters had pr<x;mled vtsry far a few prominent 
citizens of the town undertook to guide the destinies of 
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the group in a more systematic fashion. They per- j 
petuated the old committee which had been chosen to 
welcome the man Couza, whose missionary zeal had 
started the whole migration. The purposes of this 
higher organization were at first purely decorative. It 
made arrangements to give the group a suitable send- f 
off on its departure, with flags and speeches and the 
like; and it instituted preparations for the welcoming ^ 
of such groups from other towns as might happen to 
pass through Vaslui on their way to New York. But ‘ 
once the committee had been formed it found a multi- 
tude of unforeseen avenues for its activity. It was = 
discovered, in the first place, that such funds as had 
been gathered from the contributions of the members ' 
themselves were absurdly inadequate to the needs of j 
the journey. Furthermore, it was out of the question ? 
for the boys to camp out or stop at hotels in the towns 
where the night might overtake them. The most 
serious problem of all arose over the question of how the 
young people were to be cared for in the foreign coun- 
tries through which they must journey. 

Thus there came into being a whole succession of 
institutions which the original organizers of the walking 
movement had not even dreamed of. The home com- 
mittee of Vaslui was soon duplicated in every town 
where groups were forming, and before long these 
separate bodies became merged into a really formidable 
national committee, with branches in every corner of 
Rumania and activities that covered every possible 
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need of the emigrants. And t hen the proce-H-s of organ- 
ization was carrietl to the last elimactie step wlien the 
newly born national eonunitttH* entered into e<»rre 
spondenc’(‘ and ultimately b<*<’ani«'' ntniiate<l with the 
great eharitahle alliaJU'es of Vienna, Berlin. Paris, anti 
Ixjndon. So that the murehtng group whieh hatl 
startt'd out as an almost grote.s<iue, t'hihlislj faney of 
merely lo<*aI .seopt', hatl in a short tinu* evolvetl i«t<» a 
world movement, with agetieh'S in the prtnci{Md capitals 
of Europe aud ex’en in New York itst‘lf. 

By far the m<Kst noteworthy Iij’-prialuet of this 
amazing movement was the atlv'ent of the newspaper. 
Hitherto Vaslui hatl bt'en etmlenl to get its news seetiml- 
hand. Journalism was a thing unkiunvu, nt»t only in 
Vaslui, but in all the other eities t»f llumania e^eejil 
Bucharest. ’^I'here may have heen uewspa|iers in Jassy, 
but I never heard <J them. Even the Bueharest 
dailies wert* taken only by t he etdfee-htnises of \'ushu, 
where they hung on raeks elumpeti into their holdi-rs, 
and were glaneetl at sptiradieally by the tnerehimts wh<» 
eongreguU‘d there. But all this was m>vv ehat»g«-d. In 
the last nuHilh or two Vaslui and Btitaaiit.'t generally 
had pjLssed thnmgh a eyeh* t>f ehanges the like of whiefj 
had takt'U, elst'where, eentiiries tti etFeet. 'Ehe mere 
Ihotight <»f New \i»rk had sottiehow in a moment of 
time rai.setl us to the level tif Western eivilization. 

I huv<'oft**n heard it said situs', in seluail atiti «HiUege. 
that the genuine art ami literature t»f a lusiple nr«* the 
direct result of its history ami invariably reflect the 
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popular soul. If this be true, I have myself been 
present at the birth of a little movement which may ■ 
who can tell? — ^prove a real contribution to the tlev'eloi>- 
ment of a genuine national art. For these daily ami 
weekly papers that arose so suddenly among us were 
no mere purveyors of the world’s daily scandal. They 
were essentially of the stuff of which literature is nuitle. 
although I dare say they never found their way into * 
books or libraries. They were filled with poems iind 
passionate eloquence, words of cheer and hope, euh>gH*s j 
of tlie land of our aspirations, which for some reason or 
other was continually referred to as Jerusalem, en- 
couragement to those who were left behind, ami priu.'W* 
to the Almighty for delivering his people from the 
bondage of the modern Egypt (Rumania). Nearly all 
the contents were the work of the members of the grouit^i 
themselves. And for the first time in their liv'es our 
humble, simple people had found an intere.st in jour- 
nalistic endeavor. They eagerly devoured every i.H.sue 
from the first word to the last. 

The ancient arts of music and oratory likewi.H«‘ eunu* 
in for their share. We had never dreamed of tin* pro- 
fusion of talent that lay fallow in our own mitl.st. 
Moritz Cahana, the owner of the Hotel Regal, iwquiml 
a reputation overnight for impassioned public ut terain'o 
which reached far out of Vaslui and extended ev«’it 
beyond the frontiers of Rumania. All the mcot iugs of 
the group consisted in large part of songs, with Ilrbrew, 
Yiddish, and Rumanian words, whose airs were iwUipta- 
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ions of ancient melodies — ^tender lullabies, melancholy 
earnings for Zion, and solemn chants of the synagogue, 
ome had been borrowed from the doinas of the shep- 
erd, and others had filtered in, after many vicissitudes, 
•om the cafSs ckantants of Vienna. The martial airs 
ere quite recognizable plagiarisms from the milita- 
7 composers. But all of the compositions had been 
[azoned with the heroic spirit of the young men who 
ing them and the fervid enthusiasm of the times. 

In this immense burst of literary and artistic fire the 
ractical side of the undertaking was, I am afraid, 
►mewhat neglected. I attended the majority of the 
eetings, but I cannot recall ever having seen a map at 
ly of them. In fact, I am pretty certain that not 
ren the captain of the expedition had the faintest 
immer of a notion about routes. It was the broad, 
agnificent idea of the thing that occupied all minds, 
o one seemed to be in the least interested in mere 
itails. As far as I can now determine, there was not 
member in the whole group who could tell just which 
ay he was headed, except that the initial stop was to 
! Berlad — ^some forty miles away — ^and the ultimate 
istination. New York. It was never made clear in 
e speeches or the newspapers how the Atlantic was to 
! inveigled into suffering the foot-voyagers to bridge 
; chasm. Only once had there been an allusion in 
blical phrase to the cleaving of the sea and the rising 
its waters like a wall, but as that came out in a poem 
was not remarked. 
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It was early in May that this first group, having t 
completed its preparations, set out on its strange ! 
adventure. The day was a clear and balmy one. The .| 
marchers assembled at the gate of the little circular | 
park in the center of the town, and from the earliest i 
hour of the morning vast throngs of people came out to I 
greet them. Promptly at ten o’clock the bugle sounded jl 
and the procession began. It was headed by Moritz | 
Cahana, the orator of the occasion, and some other jl 
members of the committee in a droshka. Then | 
followed the group in double file, clad in brown khaki, ; 
military leggings, and broad-brimmed canvas hats, each ; 
with an army knapsack on his back and a water-bottle i 
slung jauntily over his shoulder. Last in order came | 
well-nigh all that remained of the community of Vaslui. * 
We marched and sang through the main thoroughfare, ; 
and then we swung off to a by-road that led to the f 
southern gate of the town. There we halted, and ( 
Moritz Cahana made a speech that caused the whole , 
throng to cheer and brought a lump into my throat and 
the tears into my eyes. Finally came the long last 
farewells, with tears and sobs from other people besides ^ 
myself. The bugle sounded again, the captain gave 
the conamand, and the column was off on its way. 

I have sometimes debated with myself whether it was 
really the enthusiasm for America and the vague yet i 
marvelous things she meant to me, or whether it could j 
have been that fascinating uniform of my fortunate 
boy friends and the romantic glories that I saw lying so | 
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near before them that made my heart ache when I 
hejird that bugle sound and beheld those feet lifted for 
tlie march. Wluchever it was, the sight of that column 
on its way, the eloquent words of the speaker, and the 
dreary walk back honxe have remained among the 
saddest experiences of my boyhood. 
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I HAD given my word that I would not again ask to 
go with that group, and I had kept it, in spite of the 
fact that Monish Bachman had withdrawn his objec- 
tions and allowed my friend Yankel to go. But when, 
several days later, the papers began to publish exciting 
accounts of the progress of the group I quite frankly 
began to be sorry for having been so good. It made me 
desperate to think that here I was condemned to 
inactivity, my hopes and my ambitions turning sour 
within me, while the boys who had been my friends and 
companions were plucking rich adventure, seeing the 
world, and daily drawing nearer to that magic city of 
promise. New York. They had, according to a letter 
to me from Yankel, reached Berlad; the whole town had 
turned out to welcome them, had fought for the 
privilege of entertaining them at their homes, and had 
banqueted them for three days as if they had been 
princes. From Berlad they had gone on to Tecuci, 
where their reception had been even more lavish than 
in Berlad. Can you wonder, after this glowing report, 
that I was getting restless and repenting of my good 
behavior? 
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Therefore, when, toward the middle of June, the 
second Vaslui group was organized, I returned to my 
attack on father. I threatened to run away and join 
the group at the next town. I reminded my parent of 
his ambitions for me, and asked him, after all the rebuffs 
his efforts had met, whether he could still hope to make 
anything of me in Vsislui. Just what did he expect to 
turn me into? I painted a gloomy picture of our life 
in Rumania~lhe poverty, the absence of every variety 
of opportunity, the discriminations of the Government 
against us. Whichever way one turned tliere were 
prohibitions and repressions. Supposing I wanted to 
study law, then “alien.s” were not eligible to the bar. 
The ministry? Rumania forbade the establishment of 
rabbinical s<‘minariea. Well, I could go in for medicine, 
if only the Government allowed him to earn the means 
of seeing me through. But justice had taken precious 
care that he should not. When he had engaged in 
storekeeping in tlie country and had, by hard toil, 
8ucceed<‘d in making a comfortable living, a new law 
had h'gislated him and all his kind back into the towns, 
laiter on, wlu*n lu‘ had enteri'd the family occupation of 
candle-manufacturing, an imi)ort tax on the raw 
mat<‘rials ami 4i heavy exi)orl lax on the finished product 
suddenly ren<h*re<l the trade unprofitable. Wine and 
tobacco still brought tolerabU; inconu's, but he was no 
more permitted to deal in these articles than I was to 
study and practise the profession of the law. He was 
thus doomed to slay forever in the petty business of 
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grain brokerage, which, being the only occupation open 
to thousands of others, was in a state of such cutthroat 
competition that even the most competent were hardly 
able to support their families by it, let alone send their 
sons to the universities. 

Yes, it was about time that he should look the stern 
facts in the face and abandon his lifelong dream of a 
learned career for his youngest and most studious son. 
Why, as a matter of fact he had abandoned it. Hadn’t I 
I left school more than a year before and gone into | 
trade.^ Well, what had I accomplished.? I had tried ' 
grain for six months and had made a total profit of f 
eighteen francs for the entire period — ^just about enough t 
to pay for my salt and water. I had been willing to I 
compromise with our family traditions by condescend- ’’ 
mg to buy eggs and poultry from the peasants for 
export, but he had objected to that and had reminded 
me that I was not brother Paul, that it was enough to 
have one boy in a decent fanuly fall below the level 
of his peers, and that he would rather have me idle the " 
rest of my life than see me hobnob with market-women ; 
and butchers’ journeymen. Even mother’s self-humili- | 
ation with her well-to-do brother Pincus, of Berlad, had 
availed her nothing. I was by no means certain that 
I would have greatly relished sweeping his dry-goods 
store and cleaning lamps and running errands for all 
his clerks by way of a stepping-stone toward some day 
becoming one of his clerks myself; but thanks to my 
newly acquired aunt Rebecca, I had been spared the j 
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pains and tlic shame of it, for she had threatened Unde 
Finous to run away back to her parents and never come 
back if ho started in by filling the place with his own 
relatives. 

My argumeiit gathered momentum iis it swept on. 
Knowing my aiulieuce a.s I did, I turned next with 
merciless emj>hasis to another subject. There was the 
dreadful horror of the recruiting officer constantly 
lurking in our path like a .serpent, ready to spring on a 
young man just when he had reached tlie stage where he 
(!Ould he mseful tx> himstdf and of help to his family. 
My brother Paul was a ease in point. He had .struggled 
for years- -ever since he had been tw'tdvt' — to learn a 
tra<le; had served a ihree-yi'ar appr(*ntice.ship for his 
mere bed and l)oard; had then toibnl lik<* a slave first 
for fifty, then for a hundre<l francs a y(>ar. And when 
at lu.Ht he fuwi becomt^ master of his <‘alling and was 
about to become in<l<*p<'n<lent, along came th<‘ .scarlet 
monsU'r ami packed him off to its musty barracks, to 
b<^ f('d on black l)n‘ad and ('alibaig<‘, to bsirn .sensele.ss 
tricks with bis fe«‘t aiul gun, to sjasul daiys and whole 
we<*ks in prison cells, jis if In* w<Te ai erimiiuil, to be 
shipped in I hi' face like ai haul boy, aind to livi" in eonstaint 
terror of war aind the nuimeuver for the rest, of his life. 
“If this is the .sort of futni'i' you want for me,” I con- 
cluded, dramatically, “you aire right in trying to kcisp 
me here." 

It was cruel, t his relentless logic of faicLs. Mother 
began to wts'p quietly, and failher hit his lip aind turned 
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to look out of the window. But with the single-eyotl 
selfishness of youth I looked only to the 
of my own cause. I perceived that my speech haci had 
its effect. So I followed up the argument with a 
brilliant sketch of the great things that were awaiting 
me in New York. Had they forgotten the woiulerful 
man from New York who had recently visited us ? I hu I 
they forgotten his jewels, his clothes, his trunks, his 
fine, impressive appearance, his cultured mnimcr.s, hi.s 
official position? That was what America waa making 
outofAermen. For our visitor, by his own confession, 
was not the only one who had been so nrtirvelously 
transformed in that great country. Everyhcnly who 
went there became a millionaire overnight, arid a <l(K'lor 
or a teacher into the bargain. There, in America, was 
my future as well as theirs. For it would talce rm* only 
a few weeks to make enough money to send for the 
whole family. 

So at last I conquered. But my victory turntnl out 
to be only a partial one. In fact, by the time it wjis 
finally won the best part of the glory had bticn extnicttHl 
from it. Although father and mother were iKit h 
pletely won over, the chief difficulty still remained to 
be overcome. When father had previously toh! me 
that there was not money enough in the lioujwr to fit 
me out for the journey he had touched on a rctil obstacle, 
as I now learned. The costume alone would ctxst alwuit 
fifteen francs, the passport about ten more, amtl I inu.st 
have a few francs in cash. I suggested selliixjg the cow. 
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and father consented. But by the time that could 
be accomplislicd the second group had left Vaslui, and 
me at home, a thoroughly broken and disappointed 
boy. 

Meantime mother set about with a heavy heart to 
prepare for the great day which I looked forward to so 
impatiently and which she so horribly dreaded. For 
the next four weeks she knitted socks, and made me 
underwear of flannelette, and sewed buttons, and 
mended my shirts and my old overcoat, which last, 
however, I declinecl to take with me. She filled several 
jars with jam for me and one or two with some of her 
far-famed pickles. In the evening when we were alone 
together she would make me .sit on her footstool, and 
while her <left fingers manipulated the knitting-needles 
she would gaze into my eyes as if she tried to absorb 
enough of me to last her for the coming months of 
absence;. “You will write us, dear?” she kept asking 
continually. “You won’t forgcit your old father and 
mother when the Ix>r<l bles.ses you with riches. You 
won’t, will you? Promise nn‘ agtiin, my son. And 
if I should die when you are gone, you will remember 
me in your prayers, oh, my Icadinh, my male child.” 
Once or lwict‘ .she gave way to pa.ssionate .sobs: “I have 
borne you, my boy, and brought you into the world in 
pain, and I have nurturtxl you, and prayed over your 
cradle in the night, oh, my joy and my .solace.” At 
such times I tried to comfort her by promises of daily 
letters, by caliing her silly for imagining dreadful things. 
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and by assuring her again and again that it was only a 
matter of a little time before we should lie oiu-e more 
united. 

Throughout those days of preparation father was 
silent with that pregnant .silenee^ which he ulway.s main- 
tained when his heart was breaking. Gidy <ni the day 
before my departure he betrayed hims«‘lf. He hud aji- 
parently been worrying all the time about that inciilent 
at the swimming-hole, when I had <!ome <langeniusly 
near drowning, and he had resolve*! that in' wtiuhl im- 
press me with the .seriousness of it so that 1 .shouhl 
never again imperil my life. On that mcnuiruhh* .Satur- 
day night, therefore, after the heaidiful iwimc siTvnv 
with its candles and .songs w'as over, he t<M>k nu' anHunl 
to the house of the rabbi aiul ma<le me fake part in a 
.scene which still lingers in my memory as one <if the 
mo.st solemn experienct's of my lift*. Ev<*ii at the time 
I remember comiiaring it willi that impn-ssive im'i- 
dent in the Bible when Jacob <-ulIs his .son Jtwi ph to 
hLs death-bed. A.s w'e eatensl the rabbi aisisc and 
shook hands with me. 'rimu, .still hohiiiig my hand in 
one of his, he placed his otlier harul on my heatl and 
pronounced a blessing in Ib'hrew. When he had 
finished that he a.sked me to pnimise him by tin* love 
I bore my father and moLlu'r that I w<»tdd m*vi r again 
bathe in open water, “That was an <ime!i from almve,” 
he said. “The Lord of the universt* has sparetl you. 
But you mu.st not tempt Him again. Promise me that 

you will not. Be a good .son of Isriiel." Then 
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he bade me a cheerful good-by and a successful jour- 
ney. 

When at last my preparations were completed the 
last and greatest <)l)staele to my migration had to be 
faced. By this time the seetmd Vaslui group was ap- 
proaching the <‘ity of CJalatz on the Danube, wliich is 
about two hundre<l miles from Vaslui. Father was 
using his influence as a member of the committee to 
get me admit ted into the group at that point. But the 
lead<‘rs of tlie organization would not hear of it. To 
begin wit h, they argiual, it wa.s against the c'onstitution 
and the by-laws, and, ln\sides, it would set a bad prece- 
d<‘nt. Why should any one care to walk at all and 
endure all the hanlship.s after this, if he could come in 
at the last moment and reap all t lu^ advantages? They 
had wandered about, t>vt‘r the whole country, had once 
or twice been attacked by brigands, and had exposed 
themselves It) siekm^ss and evt'ry variety of danger. 
Ami now, just as their diflictdi journey was drawing to 
an (‘ml, a member of tlu* coinmitU'e was trying to foist 
a raw recruit utMUi them. But father was dehnnuined, 
ami after (‘iidless diekerings and pleadings and debat- 
ings he won his point. 

It had d(‘vt‘Ioped, you S(*e, that the walking wa.s not 
to be (smtimied ail th<‘ way to New York, after all. 
The hom(‘ eommittt‘e the getu'rul .staff, as it had come, 
appropriately enough, to be called — bad apparently de- 
cided that at lh(* outset. But the wiptains and the 
other kniders of t he groups tluunselve.s had found the 
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tramping too jolly — in spite of their occasional com- . 
plaints to the contrary— and threatened to rebel. Not 
until they were convinced that without the support of 
the committee they could not march a step, would they . 
listen to reason. So they agreed to walk only as far as j 
Galatz, and there board a Danube River steamer for | 
Vienna. Once out of Rumania, they would be out of i 
the jurisdiction of the national committee and would be f 
taken charge of by the Jiidische Allianz zu Wien. From 
Vieima they would journey by rail through Germany as j 
far as Rotterdam, at the expense and under the guidance I 
of the Verband der Deutschen Juden and the Alliance ? 
Israelite, and from Rotterdam they would sail for I 
New York. That was the route that the group, and I 
along with them, actually followed- j 

It was not until Sunday morning that I knew • 
whether I was going or not. As soon as the good word 
reached me I proceeded to put the finishing touches to f 
my packing and to attend to the inevitable farewells. 

All that day I went around shaking hands with what 
was left of the community — ^most of them people I 
had never spoken to before — and every one asked me to 
deliver his regards to some relative in New York, and 
to urge him to send a steamer ticket to this one or that 
one. During the early part of the evening mother and 
I walked up and down in the front yard, my hand in 
hers, talking of the past and the future, and carefully 
avoiding any reference to the present. Just before 
train-time she put the gold-clasped prayer-book into 
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f grip which father had given her on their betrothal, 
d sewed two gold napoleons into the lining of my 
istcoat. She seemed calm and resigned. But when 
“ train drew into the station she lost control of her 
slings. As she embraced me for the last time her 
3S became violent and father had to separate us. 
lere was a despair in her way of clinging to me which 
lould not then understand. I understand it now. I 
ver saw her again. 

For several hours I sat stark and stiff on a wooden 
ach in my railway carriage, unaware of the other 
ssengers, mechanically guarding with one hand the 
tune in my waistcoat, as father had repeatedly 
jed me to do. I did not even try to collect my 
mghts. I could only see a blurred vision of my 
(ther going home from the station, and kept vaguely 
ndering whether America, with all her prizes, could 
worth that. 

Foward morning my mind cleared and I could see 
ngs a little more in their true relations. As the 
in approached Galatz I looked out and beheld the 
le expanse of the Danube with the rosy hues of dawn 
lected on its placid surface. There were ships along 
; wharves, both on the Rumanian and on the Bul- 
ian side. My heart leaped up at the beautiful sight, 
ad never seen a real ship before. Here was the gate 
the great world opening up before me, with its long 
;n roads radiating in all directions. It was but an 
nest of the nobler destiny ahead of me. In a very 
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few days I should be out of Rumania. And then in 
two weeks more New York would no longer be a vision, 
but an inspiring reality. I could no longer doubt that 
my sacrifice was worth while. And I turned my face 
to the West. 




VI 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

I T seems to Ik; assumed by the self-complacent 
native that we immigrants are at once and over- 
whelmingly captivated by America and all things 
American. The mere sight of this new world, he 
fancies, should fill our hearts with the joy of dreams 
realized and leave us in a state of surfeited contentment, 
empty of all further desire. Why, he would ask, if 
the doubt were ever to occur to him — why should we 
not be happy? Have we not left our own country 
bt!cause we were in one way or another discontented 
there? And if W(? have chosen America, it is quite 
clear that we must have l)een attracted by what she 
off(?red us in substitution. Bt'sides, no man with eyes 
could fail to s(‘e right off the superiority of this great 
Republic to twery other country on the face of the earth. 
Witness how the tidt; of immigrat ion is forever flowing— 
and always in one direction. If the alien were dis- 
satisfied with Americ-a, wouUl h<‘ not be taking the first 
steamer back instea<l of inviting his friends and family 
to follow him? 

And yet, in spite of logic and appearances, the truth 
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remains that the immigrant is almost invariably 
disappointed in America. At any rate, of this much ! 
I am certain: I myself was very bitterly_^sappointed i 
in America. And, unless observation has been alto- i 
gether astray with me, I think I am justified in the t" 
generalization that nearly all other new-comers are at 
least as disappointed as I was. It was not that this I 
land of my aspirations had failed to come up to my j 
dream of it, although in a measure it did fall short 
there. Neither was my disillusionment due to the * 
dreariness, the sordidness, and the drudgery of immi- " 
grant life, although this, too, may have entered into t 
the equation. All these things came only later. I am 
writing of the first impact of America — or of that 
s mall fraction of it which was America to me — of the | 
initial shock that came to me when I first set foot on f 
American soil. And I say that long before I had had I 
time to find out what my own fate would be in this new 
world, I experienced a revulsion of feeling of the most | 
distressful sort. 

What were the reasons for it? Well, there were a | 
variety of them : To begin with, the alien who comes here 
from Europe is not the raw material that Americans sup- 
pose him to be. He is not a blank sheet to be written on as 
you see fit. He has not sprung out of nowhere. Quite the 5 
contrary. He brings with him a deep-rooted tradition, » 
a system of culture and tastes arid habits — a point of 
view which is as ancient as his national experience and i 

which has been engendered in him by his race and his | 
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environnu'nt. And il, is t his thing — this entire Old World 
soul of his — that chines in conflict with America as soon as 
he has landed. Not, I beg you to observe, with Americ'a 
of the Americans; not, at any rate, immediately. Of that 
greater and remoter w'orhl in which the native resides we 
immigrants are for a long time hardly aware. What rare 
flashes of it do come within range of our blurred vision 
reveal a planet so alien ami far removed from our experi- 
ence that they strike us as merely comical or fantastic — 
a .set of phenomena .so odd that we can only smile over 
them but. never la* greatly conceriuHl with them. 

I nmled .sjidly to readjust, myself when I arrived 
in New York. Put the incredible thing is that my 
problem was to fit my.scif in with the people of Vaslui 
and Rumania, my erstwhile fellow-townsmen and my 
fellow-countrymen. It was not Anun-ica in the large 
.sen.se, but the East Sid<‘ (lln^lto that up.std, all my 
calculations, revenstsl all i»iy values, uml .s<>t my head 
swimming. New York at first sight, was, afUT all, not 
so very unlike many ol h«“r larg(‘ <’ities that, I ha<l lrav(‘led 
through, r viewe<I it from the upp<‘r de<*k as my 
steanu'r plowed into the harbor and up tin* riv<n, and 
was not tlu* h*a.st hewihh*rtsl by llu* sight. I <-annoL 
numunber whether I thought it was ugly or beautiful. 
What did it. math'r? From t he pier I was hustled with 
hundreds of oth«‘rs of my kind into a smalltT boat ami 
taktm to Ellis Island. 'Phen* I was put through a lot 
of meaningh'.ss maiaeuvcrs by imifonmal, rough oflhaals. 
I was jostled ami dragged and shoved ami shouted at. 
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I took it philosophically. I had been through the 
performance many times before — ^at the Hungarian 
border, at Vienna, in Germany, in Holland. It did 
not touch me, and I have forgotten all about it. 

But I have not forgotten and I never can forget that 
first pungent breath of the slums which were to become 
my home for the next five years. I landed early one 
Sunday morning in December, 1900; and no sooner 
did I touch firm ground than I dug into one of my 
bundles and produced the one precious thing that 
formed the link for me between my old home and my 
new. It was a crumpled bit of wrapping-paper which 
I had brought all the way from Vaslui and on which 
was scribbled in his own handwriting Couza’s address 
in New York. Do you remember Couza? Ah, well, 
he was to be my first disappointment in a series of 
heartaches and disillusionments. With what hopeful 
enthusiasm I approached a policeman at the Battery 
and dumbly shoved my document into his face! And 
with what a sinking of the heart I peered through the 
frosty windows of that jangling, rickety horse-car as it 
boimced and wound through one shabby alley after 
another on its way to Attorney Street, where my 
millionaire kinsman held court! 

The mansion, when at last I reached it, presented an 
imposing enough front. And though the weather was 
very sharp I passed up and down a long time before 
that marble portico with its brass railings and its tall 

cans of garbage and cinders lined up at the door, before 
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I could summon the courage to ring the bell and enter. 
The interior was even more impressive. I was mar- 
shaled through a large room in which there were a 
number of sewing-machines littered with quantities of 
textile materials, and into the parlor. There I found 
the table set for breakfast, and a magnificent display 
it was, with its German-silver coffee-urn and pressed- 
glass bowl, and silver-plated spoons and white linen. 
After a somewhat unceremonious introduction to Mrs. 
Couza— -a lank, prematurely aged person — ^handshaking 
with Couza himself and my little girl cousin whom he 
had brought back with him from Vaslui, and after one or 
two iHTfunctory questions about my people and my jour- 
ney, I was invited to partake of a cup of coffee with 
cake. I was amazed. Cake for breakfast! If I had been 
offered swan’s eggs or steak or broiled pigeons, or almost 
any other thing, I should have kept my self-possession. 
But the very notion of .serving cidce for breakfast struck 
me as an exlraivagant fancy of which only million- 
aires were capable. 

And there was Couza himself, the magnificence of 
him as I had swm him in Vaslui apparently quite 
undimnu^d. An<I yet, with all the splendor of that 
scene before nu*, I could not help wondering, vaguely, 
as I thought of the revolting misery I had seen from 
tJic horse-car, whether tlu;rc was not a worm somewhere 
at the h(‘art of this brilliant appearance. In Vaslui, as 
you may remember, there had b<ien many who doubted 

and oiwinly slandered Couza as a sham, while the rest of 
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the town worshiped him as a millionaire and (by his own 
confession) an ambassador, and hailed him as a savior. 
Now, without anything in particular having happened, I 
found myself, with a kind of terror, sinking into agree- 
ment with those doubters and knockers. Yes, there was 
Couza in his customary frock-coat and his custo mar y 
newspaper spread before him, but with some terrible new 
vision I seemed to see through all this. I knew that no 
one had been expecting me here, but I had an insane feel- 
ing that this whole Mcor had been set against my coming. 
And I ended up by wanting to cry out that I had been 
cheated, that Couza and the New York he had lured me 
to were miserable frauds, that I wanted to go back 
to Vaslui. 

My depression was increased after breakfast. I do 
not know just what I had been expecting that my 
kinsman would do for me, but I must have been enter- 
taining some vague hope that he would at once set me 
to making money in one of his factories, or, at least, 
that he would use his great influence with the American 
Government to find me a comfortable place worthy of 
my family and my genteel bringing up. I made some 
timid advances on that score, but Couza merely grunted 
in his familiar bass voice and declared that he would 
see. Mrs. Couza looked puzzled, and intimated that in 
America there were no such things as relatives; that 
money was a man’s best friend, and that the wisest 
course to pursue was to depend on oneself. And then, 
without any kind of warning, my youthful cousin spoke 
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up and asked me to accompany her to her mother’s 
home on Rivingtou Street, where I would take up my 
temporary lodgings until I found work. 

Of Couza I was to st'e a great deal more. He had 
evid(*ntly not l)eeu found out by the other Rumanians, 
for he had the air of keeping the entire colony he had, 
as it were, brouglit into being, under his spacious pro- 
tt'cting wing. On Sundays he paid iis his weekly visit. 
Dressed in his frock-coat and cliimmey-pipe hat, he 
would walk from Attorney to Rivington Street and be 
greete<l deferentially by all who passed him on the way. 
He always had matters of great moment to talk over 
with his sisttT-iu-law, and .some time during his stay 
the two would mysU'riously disapi)ear into one of the 
bedrooms, whence their t'aruest whispers would be 
heard by us outside. Mrs. Segal, rny cousin and 
landlady, entertained a i)atheLi(; respect for Couza, 
whom she always addre-ssi'd as “Brother-in-law” and 
never l)y his Christian name- Before (h'parting, Couza 
always <lislribut<.‘d largt^ss (jf the nickel denomination 
among the children, and a (juantity of advice on how to 
beconu! Americaniz(‘<l and suc(;e.ssfid among the elders. 
Once I had the distiiu'lion of sit, ting at the same table 
with him at one? of tliost' elaboralt^ East Side wed- 
dings, wIktc tin* hard-earned savings of y(uirs of 
toil of both bridt* aiul groom arc lavishly wast(‘d, and it 
made my eyes pop to see him hand the waiter a five- 
dollar bill in return for a toothpick! He was continu- 
ally bestowing praise on those young men and women 
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who showed a tendency to become “Americanized.” 
I tried for a long time to find out just what he meant 
by the word, and never succeeded — ^beyond the obvious 
definition of becoming like himself. But I know that 
he frowned upon me and a few others who betrayed an 
inclination to mingle with the radical and intellectual 
life of the quarter. That bent, he thought, was sure 
to ruin our chances for success in America, and make us 
personas non gratcB with the best people. 

That walk from Couza’s residence, with my bundles, 
to Rivington Street was a nightmare. I know that the 
idea prevalent among Americans is that the alien 
imports his slums with him to the detriment of his 
adopted country, that the squalor and the misery and 
the filth of the foreign quarters in the large cities of the 
United States are characteristic of the native life of the 
peoples who live in those quarters. But that is an 
error and a slander. The slums are emphatically not 
of our making. So far is the immigrant from being 
accustomed to such living conditions that the first thing 
that repels him on his arrival in New York is the 
realization of the dreadful level of life to which his 
fellows have sunk. AhSTwHeh by sheer use he comes to 
accept these conditions himself, it is with something 
of a fatalistic resignation to the idea that such is 
America. 

I shall never forget how depressed my heart became 
as I trudged through those littered streets, with the 
rows of pushcarts lining the sidewalks and the centers 
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of the thorougMares, the ill-smelling merchandise, and 
the deafening noise. My pretty little cousin, elegant 
in her American tailored suit, was stepping along beside 
me, apparently oblivious to the horrible milieu that was 
sickening me well-nigh unto fainting. So this was 
America, I kept thinking. This was the boasted 
American freedom and opportunity — the freedom for 
respectable citizens to sell cabbages from hideous carts, 
the opportunity to live in those monstrous, dirty caves 
that shut out the sunshine. And when we got beyond 
Grand Street and entered the Rumanian section my 
cousin pointed out to me several of our former fellow- 
townspeople — men of worth and standing they had 
been in Vaslui — bargaining vociferously at one kind of 
stand or another, clad in an absurd medley of Rumanian 
sheep-pelts and American red sweaters. Here was 
Jonah Gershon, who had bmi the chairman of the 
hospital committc<i in Vaslui and a prominent grain- 
merchant. He was di.spensing soda-water and selling 
lollypops on the corner of E.ssex Street. This was 
Shloma Ix)bel, a de.scendant of rabbis and him.self a 
learned scholar. In America he had attained to a 
ba.sket of .shot*-.string.s and matches and candles. I 
myself recognized young I..siyvis, who.se father kept the 
great drug-store in Vaslui, and who, after two years of 
training in medicine at the University of Bucharest, 
was enjoying the blessings of American liberty by 
selling newspapers on the streets. 

Here and there were women, too, once neighbors of 
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ours, mothers of sons, and mistresses of respectable i 
households. And what were they doing here in this f 
diabolical country? Well, here was one selling pickles 
from a double row of buckets placed on a square cart, 
yelling herself hoarse to an insensible world in a jargon 
of Yiddish and “English,” and warming her hands by 
snatches over an outlandish contraption filled with | 
glowing coals. Farther on I came upon another, = 
laboriously pushing a metal box on wheels and offering 
baked potatoes and hot knishes to the hungry, cold- ( 
bitten passers-by. And all the while there was the 
dainty little figure of Cousin Betty walking airily ■ 
beside me, unaware of the huge tragedy of it all. She 
had herself arrived no more than a year before, but how " 
callous America had already made her! I asked myself 
whether I, too, would harden and forget the better 
days I had known, and I fervently hoped not. ■ 
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THE immigrant’s AMERICA 

A S I look back over my Iratisition from the alien to 
the AmcricaH slate I c*aimot help wondering at the 
incredible clumgt's of it. I see a curious row of figures, 
as in a Iiaze, struggling to some uncertain goal, and 
with a shock it comes upon me that I am all this motley 
crew. There is th<‘ awkward, unkempt, timid youth 
of sixteen, with the inevitable bundle.s, dumbly inquir- 
ing his way from the Buttery to the slums. A little 
farther on, .shiv<‘ring in the December drizzle with a 
tray in his gloveh'ss baud, t.h<‘ vender of unsellable 
candi<‘s dwams of ('hrist.mas far away by his Bumanian 
fireside. A tap-boy in an Mast Side barroom follows 
next; his hair parltnl in llu' inhldle, his gift-breeches 
fitting a little smigly oi» his well-groometl young carcass, 
he hums to him.self ovi'r his tub of glas.sware. Then 
th(‘ sewing-machine oi)erative, now in his sweat-shop 
a.ssiduously at work, now at his anarchist meetings 
scheming to ndorm the world. And tlicn the student 
in school ami colI<'g<N with his new struggles and 
problems pih*d high ov<‘r the old, old worries about 
bread and bed. And then and then the picture gets 
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too near for a good perspective, and anyhow the tale 
is all but told. The alien is become the self-made 
American. 

What a fortunate thing it was for me that I got to 
New York just before Christmas! Fortunate, that is, 
as immigrant’s luck goes. If I had got here after 
Christmas I would, without a doubt, have starved as 
well as frozen. You know, of course, why I froze— 
because I did not obey my mother, which is simply 
saying that it served me right. Mother, it wiU be 
remembered, had insisted that I take with me the old 
overcoat which she had herself recreated out of a 
garment once worn by my well-to-do uncle Pincus; and 
I had refused because, to begin with, I already had too 
much to lug, and because I could see no sense in carrying 
old clothes to a country where I would at once become 
rich enough to buy new ones. That I did not starve, 
in spite of my landing with the proverbial fifteen cents 
in my pocket, was due not only to the fact that I 
tumbled right into the midst of the prosperity of the 
Christmas shopping season, but to a further piece of 
good fortune. 

What I would have done if little Cousin Betty had 
not had the foresight to bring over her folks, is more 
than I can tell. To be sure, the family had arrived 
only about three months before, but three months is a 
long time in the evolution of Americans. And so there 
they were, the whole seven of them — mother and son 
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and five danghters — on the tunefully named Rivington 
Street, ahead \' keeping house and talking English, and 
the oldest young lady receiving callers, and Betty, her 
next of age, declaring that she would not go without 
pince-nez glasses when all the fashionables, including 
her own sister, possessed and wore them. Betty and 
her modish sister, being old enough to work, did 
consequently work at men’s neckties, while the 
remaining four children wimt to school or kindergarten, 
or dananJ on the street to the music of the grind-organ, 
or stayed at home to be rocked in the cradle, according 
to their varying tastes and years. Yes, there they were, 
quite Americani'/e<l, happy in their five rooms, three of 
which fac<‘(l on Alkui Stretd and joined their window- 
sills right on t.o tli<^ beams of t lu' Elevated trestle. They 
were still happy, be(!jms<‘ tieckwear was a genteel trade 
that <?ould be work<‘d at in the home until any hour of 
the night with the whoh* family lending a liand, and 
because Cousin .bu;ob, tlu‘ father and tyrant of the 
household, had been left in Rumania “to settle affairs,” 
because the busitiess of <'o<>kiug with gas and turning 
a faucet when you wanted water was an exciting novelty 
and because k«‘eping roomt'rs was a romantic under- 
taking. 'riuy lived on tlu' third floor, wdiich was 
somt'thing to b<' proud of, sin<-e back home in Vaslui 
!ione but the rich <'<ndd alfor<l to live up-stairs; and of 
course “up-stairs” in Vaslui wiis only a beggarly 
s(x:ond floor. 

I never mntrived to fhui out just how many people 
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did share those five rooms. During the day my rehit ivt> 
kept up tlic interesting fiction of an apartmeiit witii 
specialized divisions. Here was the parlor with it.s 
sofa and mirror and Americau rocking-chair-s; then 
came the dining-room with another sofa callcti a louiiKe, 
a round table, and innumerable chairs; then the kilehea 
with its luxurious fittings in poreelain and luetal: then 
the young ladies’ room, in which there w'as n bureau 
covered with quantitie.s of odoriferous bottle.s and 
powder-boxes and other mysteries; and, hi.'^t of all, 
Mrs. Segal’s and the children’s room. I remember 
how ov'erwhelmed I was with this imprc.ssive luxury 
when I arrived. But between nine and teu o’<'luek in 
the evening thi.s imposing structure .suddenly erumhUsi 
away in the most amazing fa.shi<>n. Tlu‘ apart luent 
.suddenly became a camp. '’I'he .sofas opemnl up am! 
revealed their true character, 'rite bureau lengthened 
out .shamelessly, carele.ss of it.s daylight pr*’teU‘iioiis. 
Even the wa.sh-tuhs, it turned out, were a jui'>erii!4e 
.sham. The curved (liaing-ro<»iu <dinir.s arranged ihejie 
.selves into two rows that faetsl each other like tiuiieers 
in a colilliou. So that 1 begiui l,o n.sk my. self whether 
there was, after all, anything in that whoh* .surpridng 
apartment but bed.s. 

The two young Ia<lie.s’ rtH>in was not , I li*nrueii, a 
young ladies’ room at all; it w'ii.s a female «lc»rinitory. 
'fbe sofa in the parlor alone held four .sle<‘p<*r.H. of w hum 
I WHS one. We were ranged hroadsi<le, with th« 
rocking'clutirs at the foot to in.sure the proper length. 
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And the floor was by no means exempt. I counted no 
fewer than nine male inmates in that parlor alone one 
night. Mrs. Segal with one baby slept on the wash- 
tubs, while the rest of the youngsters held the kitchen 
floor. The pretended children’s room was occupied 
by a man and his family of four, whom he had recently 
brought over, although he, with ambitions for a camp 
of his own, did not remain long. 

Getting in IaU‘ after the others had retired was an 
enterprise rwiuiring all a man’s courage and circum- 
spection, for it involved the rousing of an alarmed, 
overworked, grumbling landlady to unbolt the door; 
the exchange in stage wliispers of a complicated system 
of challenges and passwords through the keyhole; the 
squeezing through <Taeks in intermediate doors, which 
were rendered stationary by the presence of beds on 
both sides; much cautious high-.Htept)ing over a vast 
field of sprawling, unconscious bo<lies; and lastly, the 
gentle but firm compressing jind condensing of one’s 
relaxed hedmates in or<i<'r to make room for oneself. 
It wius on such o(“casions as these: also that one first 
be(!ame aware of ht)W h(‘a.vy the air was with the reek 
of food and st rung lireath and fermenting perspiration, 
tlie windows Ixdng, of <-ourse, luTinetically sealed with 
putty and a spt'cies of padding imported from home 
which was tacked arouml all real and imaginary 
cracks. 

In the morning one was awakened by the puflfing of 
steam-engines and the clatlt^r of wheels outside the 
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■windows, and then the turmoil of American existence 
began in real earnest. First, the furniture must be 
reconstructed and restored to its decoratwe character, 
and then the scattered disorder of feather-bedding must 
be cleared from the floors and whisked away into cup- 
boards and trunks. The men-folks had to fly into their 
clothes before the ladies emerged from their quarters, 
so that the latter might pass through the parlor on their 
way to the kitchen. In spite of all the precautions 
taken the night before, some one invariably missed one 
portion or another of his costume, which he promptly 
proceeded to search for with a great deal of wailing and 
complaining against his own fate in particular and the 
intolerable anarchy of Columbus’s country in general. 
Then followed a furious scramble for the sink, because 
the towel had a way of getting unmanageably wet 
toward the end; and this made it necessary for Mrs. 
Segal, who slept in the kitchen, to be up before every 
one else. By the time the camp had once more become 
an elegant apartment, the coffee was already steaming 
on the round table in the dining-room, and the whole 
colony sat down to partake of it before scattering to its 
various labors, breakfast and laimdry being, of course, 
included in the rent. 

The first two days Mrs. Segal would not hear of my 
going out to look for work. She insisted that I must 
rest up from the journey, look around a bit, and in 
general play the guest. “A guest is a guest even in 
America,” she said. “And don’t worry,” she added; 
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“you’ll have time enough to make the money.” After 
which she smiled in a peculiar manner. So I stayed 
home alone with her, and feeling that I owed her some- 
thing in return for her hospitality, I tried to make my- 
self useful to luT l)y helping with the housework. The 
army of roomers had no sooner dispersed than she 
packed the young.sters off and threw herself into the 
task with entlmsiasm. “Housekeeping,” said she, “is 
wonderfully ea.sy iji America.” 

I had to agree that it wa.s wonderful, but I myself at 
least could hardly .say that I found it easy. It certainly 
was an extravagant way of doing things. The first 
thing we were going to do, .she told me, was to scrub the 
kitchen. “Very well,” I .said. “Where do you keep the 
.sand? ” “Hand ! ” .she exclaimed. “This is not Vaslui,” 
and proceedwl to hike the neatly printed wrapper off a 
cake of soap which ba<'k home would have been thought 
too good to wash (‘lothe.s with. For the floor .she 
employed a pretty, white p<.»wder out of a metal can and 
a brush with which I ha<l the night before cleaned my 
clothes. Mor(^ov<T, .she kt‘i)t llu* light burning all the 
time we were in tlu; kitchen, which was criminal waste- 
fuln<‘.s.s even if tin* room wa.s a bit dark. She herself 
would certainly not have* doiu; .such a tluhig at home. 

About ten o’<'Io(;k .she slarUd off to market. If she 
had not told me where .she wa.s goitig, and if it had not 
been a week-day, I would havt; la^lievcd .she was on her 
way to temple. There .she stood in her taffeta gown 
(it was the very one motlier had once told me had come 
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from her wedding) and all the jewelry I used to see on 
her at the services in Vaslui, and a pair of brand-new 
patent-leather pumps. As soon as she was out of the 
house I took the opportunity to blow out the gas in 
the kitchen, only, however, to be scolded for my pains 
when she re-entered and to be informed that greenhorns 
must keep their eyes open and their hands oflP. I could 
see nothing wrong in what I had done, but she kept 
saying over and over again that I had narrowly escaped 
death or blowing up the building. 

The things she brought back from market! Egg- 
plant in midwinter, and tomatoes, and a yellow fruit 
which had the shape of a cucumber and the taste of a 
muskmelon. I had never seen such huge eggplants in 
all my life. And here was another thing which was 
entirely strange, but which inquiry revealed was cauli- 
flower — an article father had once eaten at the home of 
my cousin, the doctor, in Bucharest and had never ceased 
talking about. Could there be anything in it, after all? 
I repeatedly asked myself during that day. Was I 
doing Couza an injustice? Oh, if the Lord would only 
grant that I should turn out to have been mistaken! 
Yes, but how about the boarders? If the Segals had 
actually made their million in these three months, why 
did they share their fine apartment with strangers? 
Who but the very lowest of people kept roomers in 
Vaslui? I could not figure it out. America was surely 
a land of contradictions. 

Mrs. Segal and I had meat in the middle of the day, 
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and then about six, when the two girls got home, there 
was meat again. I remember writing home about it 
the next day and telling the folks that they might think 
I was exaggerating, but that it was literally true, all the 
same, that in New York every night was Friday night 
and every day was Saturday, as far as food went, any- 
way. Why, they even had twists instead of plain rye 
bread, to say nothing of rice-and-raisins (which is 
properly a Purim dish) and liver paste and black radish. 
And then about eight in the evening two young gentle- 
men called on Cousin Eose and capped the climax of the 
whole day by insisting on bringing in some beer in a 
pitcher from the corner saloon. There I was! I could 
say all I wanted to about America being a sham, but 
no one would believe a word of it until I could prove 
that Segals and Abners and Schneers indulged in such 
luxuries as beer at home — thing which no one could 
prove because it was not so. 
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"how do you like AMERICA?” 

N O, my first impression of America was and 

no mistake. Withevery day that passed I bivame 
more and more overwhelmed at the degeneration of my 
fellow-countrymen in this new home of their.*^- Even 
their names had become emasculated and <lc'void of 
either character or meaning. Mordecai — a ristine fuH 
of romantic association — had been changecl to the 
insipid monosyllable Max. Rebecca — motlier of the 
race — ^was in America Becky. Samuel luwl .slioru 

to Sam, Abraham to Abe, T.sracl to Izzy. ''I'be .sur- 
prising dearth of the precious wonls belrayt'd n nu>.Ht 
lamentable lack of imagination. Whole butt Jiii<»n.s of 
people were called Joe; the Ilarry.s alone have 

repopulated Vaslui; and of Morri.se.s there wa.s no eml. 
With the women-folks matters went even vvor.se. It did 
not seem to matter at all what oiu^ had bt^<^n ctiilhnl at 
home. The first step toward Amerjeauization wa.s to 
fall into one or the other of the two grv'at t ribe.s of 
Rosies and Annies. 

This distressing transformation, I di.scovtT<Hl befon* 
long, went very much deep<'r than occupation 4Aud the 
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externals of fiisliion. It pervaded every cliamber of 
their life. Cut adrift suddenly from their ancient, 
moorirtgs, they were floundering in a sort of moral void. 
Oooti manners and gootl ctnuluet, reverence and religion, 
had all gone by tlu' board, and the reason was that these 
thii igs were not American. A grossness of behavior, a 
lovidness of sp<;ech, a certain repellent “American” 
.‘■martness in intercourse, were thought neceijsary, if one 
did not want U) be taken for a greenhorn or a l)oor. 
The ancient racial respect for elders had completely 
disappeared. Everybody was alike addressed as 
“thou” and “.say”; atnl the worst of it was that when 
one contemplated American old age one was compelled 
to admit that there wa.s a good <lejil of justification for 
slighting it. It hud forfidted its (tlaini to def<jrenc‘e 
be<aiuse it had thrown away its <lignity. T'otf.ering 
grandfathers, with one foot in the grave, had snipped 
off their wliii.e l)eard.s ami laid aside their .skull-caj)s and 
their smiff-lmxes and paraded aronml tin* streets of a 
Saturday afternoon with cigan-ttcs in their mouths, 
when they should !iav<‘ been lamenting the lo.ss of the 
Holy City In tlu^ .study-room adjoining the .synagogue. 
And old woimai willi crinkled faces had dofbsl their 
peru<iues and tlu’ir eashnn're kerehic'fs and domusl the 
.sI(H‘ve!e.ss frocks of tluur daughters and a<h»pLed the 
frivolities of the powder-puff and th<‘ lip-stick. 

Tlu> younjjer folk, in particular, had umlergone an 
intolerable uuMaimjrpliosi.s. As they suceeech'd in pick- 
ing np Ihiglish tuor<* sjxaalily than their elders, they 
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assumed a defiant attitude toward their parents wl>; v 
the latter found themselves impotent to restraiiii ana 
m too many cases, secretly approved as a step tLaS 

the emancipation of their ofl'spring. Parents id 

were altogether helpless under the domination of c 
own children. There prevailed a superstition in \tk 
quarter to the effect that the laws of America gave £ 
father no power over the son, and that the police stood 
to mtriera in behalf of the youngsters, if ^ 

at^pt to 0 ^ out the barbarous European notion 
of family relations were made. 

Thus the younger generation was master of the 
situation and kept the older in wholesome terror of 
itseff. Mere slips of boys and girls went around to- 

The dance-haUs were thronged with them. The parks 
saw them on the benches in pairs until all hours oft I 
mommg and they ran things in their parents’ homes 
to suit the^elves, particularly when their families were 
partially dependent on them for suonort n P 

sha^^^r ^^PPening. These were^he 

sWful days when AUen Street, in the heart of Litl 
Rumanza, was honeycombed with houses of evil repute 
and the ignorant, untamed daughterif W 
£7? “ ae u„t always f 

for tie tot time in bistory Jewfah yluflZ 
were drifting into the ranis ol the 

tie only offenders. 
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The strong wine of American freedom was going to the 
heads of all ages alike. The newspapers of the Ghetto 
were continually publishing advertisements and offering 
rewards for the arrest of men who had deserted their 
wives and children. Hundreds of husbands who had 
parted from their families in Europe with tears in their 
eyes, and had promised, quite sincerely, to send for 
them as soon as they had saved up enough money, 
were masquerading as bachelors and offering themselves 
in wedlock to younger women for love or for money. 
Very often the entanglement reached that screaming 
stage which lies on the borderland of tragedy and farce, 
when the European wife, having been secretly and 
hurriedly sent for by her American relatives, appeared 
on the scene and dragged the culprit before the rabbi 
or the law-court. 

Whence had my countrymen got their sickening 
habits of carelessness an<l downright filthiness? It was 
impossible to i)ass through the streets after dark without 
being hit from above by a parcel of garbage or a pail of 
dirty water. Where was the good of <lres.sing the chil- 
dren in expensive white clotlies and white kid shoes and, 
apparently, never washing their poor little shrunken 
pale faces? A n<*w pest of scurrying creatures unheard 
of at home had made their appearance here, which 
shared the dwellings of my friends and got into their 
food and their Ixds; and the amazing part of it was 
that no one .seemed U> mind tluun Ijcyond making jokes 

about them and using the word by which they were 
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called as a nickname for one’s neighbors or even as a 
pet-name for one’s own offspring. 

Ah, the blessed life we had left behind! And for 
what? To chase after a phantom raised by Couza the 
fanatic and the humbug. To follow a will-o’-the-wisp 
and sink in the quagmire of this repulsive Geheima. 
Back there at home the houses were low and made of 
mud, and instead of hardwood floors the ground was 
plastered with fresh clay — mixed with manure to give 
it solidity — which had to be renewed every Friday. 
A family occupied but one room, or two at the most; 
but the houses were individual and sufficient, and the 
yard was spacious and green in summer, filled with 
trees and flowers to delight the senses. Business men 
scarcely earned in a week what a peddler or an operator 
made here in a day, but they were free men and had a 
standing in the community, and with God’s help they 
supported their families in decency. They were not 
unattached, drifting nobodies, as every one was here. 
Life ran along smoothly on an unpretentious plane. 
There was no ambition for extravagance, and therefore 
no imhappiness through the lack of luxuries. Homes 
in Yaslui were not furnished with parlor sets of velvet, 
and the women-folks did not wear diamonds to market; 
but, on the other hand, they did not have to endure the 
insolence of the instalment agent, who made a fearful 
scene whenever he failed to receive his weekly payment. 
No one was envious because his neighbor’s wife had 

finer clothes and costlier jewels than his own had. The 
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j>rido of a family was iu ifs godiiiioss and in its rosjx'cled 
prehears. Siu'h luxury as there vvaset»nsisted in heavy 
^opper utensils ami silviT eandelabra, which were passe<l 
pi as heirlooms from geiu'rat ion to generation .solid, 
pbstantial things, not tlu* fh'eling vaniti<*s of »lres.s and 
^ipholstery. 

'^riu‘ prices of things in Atn<*ri<’a were e.Ktorlionate. 
/j’he ri'idal pts- month for a dai-k, noLsome “apartnieul” 
Rivington Street would have paul for a ilwelling in 
Vaslui for an mitire ^'ear. A shave <-o.st tt*u eent.s, 
^vhieh was half a fram*; if we luul had to pay that mueli 
for it in Va.slui lh<* whole eommunity wonhl have 
turmsl barbers. Wlnm I aske<l my cousin landlady 
liow much my r(K»m-rent would come to, she ttdd m«‘ 
{hat ev<'ry one pai<l tifty <s>uts a wei'k. 'I’wo fraiu’s 
fifty! I trie<l to <'aleid:it«‘ all the pos.sibie things that 
iiiy parents einihl buy for ifiat vast sum at home if I 
vver<‘ to desist from the extravugauee of living in a 
hou.se, and I reH<»lved that as .sextu as I found work I 
wouhl try to <h‘vise .som<* substitute, and send the 
money fumu* when* it ismld be put t<» somi* .s;ine use. 

My Am<*ri<’aiui',<*d (’tunpatriot.s w<'re not hajipy, by 
their own eonfe,s.sion. As long us they kept at work or 
pro.siiered at peddling, tiny alfet'ted a hollow gah'ty 
and deligldtsl in pnalueing a rt*ll <if pajier dollars 
(which they always eurrieil hmse in their pockets, 
instead of kiH'ping tliem .si*curely in j)nr.*«*.s ns at home) 
on the lea.st provocation, and fre<iucnteil the csdTw- 
housi'.s, and imlulgcd in high talk alamt their abiHti«*.s 

as 
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and their prosperity, and patronizingly inquired of the 
greenhorn how he liked America, and smiled in a 
knowing way when the greenhorn replied by cursing 
Columbus. But no sooner did he lose his job or fail 
in the business of peddling than he changed his tune and 
sighed for the fleshpots of his native home, and hung 
his head when asked how he was getting on, and 
anathematized America, and became interested in 
socialism. At such times it was quite apparent that 
America’s hold on his affections was very precarious— 
a thing that needed constant reinforcing by means of 
very definite, material adhesives to keep it from 
ignominious collapse. 

How feeble his attachment to his adoptive land was, 
and how easily his sentiments shifted from adoration 
to indifference or contempt, was strikingly illustrated 
by the various and contrasting names he had for 
America. Now it was gratefully termed the home of 
freedom and then, with a shade of irony in the tone, he 
referred to it as the land of gold. If he brought home 
a satisfactory bargain from the pushcart merchant he 
beamed and sang the praises of the “all-right country,” 
and the next moment if the article turned out to be 
discolored or rotten or otherwise defective he fussed and 
fumed and swore that there never had been such a 
stronghold of fakes in all the world as this same America. 
His fondest hope was to become a “citisnik” of the 
Republic, but the merest scratching of the surface 

showed beyond a doubt that his desire for naturalization 
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^lid not have its roots in any conversion to tlie principles 

democratic self-government, but rather in certain 
^jninently human motives. Abo Sussman, for instance, 
^.jitertained mi ambition to become a strin't-clt'aner 
-j|.,eeause he halt'd pedtlling and because his brother-in- 
jiiw, Joel, who liad etmie here before him, was in that 
^t'rviet'. Jake Fit'ld had a criiniletl mother at home 
.^■ydio had tmoe before been brought over at ruinous 
^.jipt'use, only to be excludetl by the tlespots of Ellis 
^[sland. lie was certain that the American Gtivern- 
jiient would think Iwict' bt'ftirt' rejecting the parent of 
21, full-fledgt'd voter. Joe Katchke was perfectly frank 
jii telling you that if he only had a pull with the district 
Xcatler — whicli, of courst*, lie could not have as long as 
lie had no pupt'rs he could get a letter from him to the 
*4tre<‘t-ear company’s superintendent which, achlcd to 
liis fine <'onunand of English, woultl at ouct* gel him a 
Job as a conductor. Hurry Ilelh'r’s ambilions w'l'rc not 
cpiite .so .soaring. fl<‘, too, cravt'd a pull with tin' 
j^oV<*ruing powi'rs, but otdy for tin* uuKlest purpo.st' of 
snaking the renewal of his {leddler’s license h‘.ss trouble- 
some ainl of u.s.suagiug the rapacity of tlu' policeman. 

As a gnrnhoru T got my .share of tin' ri<licule and tin" 
c'oude.sc’cnsion an<! the bullying that f<'ll to tin* lot of 
my kiml. In my cousin’s hou.se I was <'ou.stantly 
meeting Americjuiized young men who came t<» call on 
the girls, ami invariably I inu.st sulnnit to the ever- 
lasting <jue.slion and its eom'oniilant, the iille grin: 
‘HIow do you like America?” Well, after wliul I have 
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given you of my impressions, you may 

that I did not like America; that, inciee<l^ ^ 

emphatically hated America. In my most courageous 

moments, which usually came to me when 

gentleman questioner was particularly 

particularly stupid, I declared so openly and with gri>at 

stress, which declaration of mine was regularly with 

loud peals of superior laughter, interspersed wit I» phrases 

of that miserable gibberish which the Aiix<t‘rieanisr.tHl 

of the foreign colony fondly rt'gard as 

which, even in those first days, I recognized for the sliwn 

it was. After such encounters I came awuy Iiating 

America more than ever. 

Yes, I hated America very earnestly on *«>’ first 
acquaintance with her. And yet I must here 

and now that for a whole year every letter t luat <’ame 
from my parents in Vaslui was an offer to return lunm, 
and that I steadily refused to accept it. Th<>>oi* letler'i, 
by the by, added their very consid<‘rable slisfcrr tu the 
tragic burden of my readjustment, for rtiy purents 
suggested that, if I liked Americ-a well ('uough t < » ri-muiti 
there, they would endeavor to raist'^ the money nud 
join me. And to this I wius conslrainoil t o reply, 
“Vaslui is not for me, and America is not for dear 

parents mine.” These words were obviou-Hly,*" n 
sion that our separation must remain indefiitit t*. I did 
not want my parents to come to America, l»feaiis«< I 
could not endure the thought of father tm tt, imtteh- 
peddler on Orchard Street; and since he wai.^ *ieitluT a 
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shoemaker nor a woman’s tailor nor a master of any 
af the otlier profitable professions in America, and since 
[ was as yet far from equal to tlie task of supporting the 
family, there was nothing for us to do but to rest apart. 
But the odd thing was that I declined the alternative 
affer. Somehow, even in those dark days of greenhorn- 
liood, an occasional ray would penetrate through the 
^loom and reveal another America than that of the 
dams. 

And in the mean time the East Side Ghetto was my 
^.merica, a theater within a theater, as it were. No, it 
wjus even more circumserihed than that. The outsider 
may imagine tliat the Ghetto is a unified, homogeneous 
country, but a little more intimate acquaintance will 
rtotify that mistake. There are in it strata and sub- 
strata, each with a culture, a tradition, and a method of 
life pecadiar to its<‘lf. Th<‘ East Side is not a colony; 
it is a miniature federation of .s(uni-ind<‘peu(hmt, allied 
•itutes. To be .sure, it is a highly eompaet union, 
((‘rrilorially. One traverses a s(juar(s ami lo! he finds 
liimself in ai lU'W polity. The leap in civilizat ion from 
llidge StriH't to Ma<li.Hon Stnnd. is a nmch widt^r om* 
than that b<'tvv(“<‘n EUiladelphia and Seattle. The line 
of demarkalion is drawn .sharjdy <'ven to the point of 
languag<^ -the most obvious of national distinctions, 
riunigh both sp<‘ak Yiddish, the .It‘W from Austrian 
I’oland will at first hardly understaml his coreligionist 
from Lithuania. I'lieir dialects tliffer enormously in 
!icc<‘nt. and intonation ami v<‘ry appreciably in vocabu- 
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lary. And eacli separate group entertains a humorous 
kindly contempt for the speech and the manners and the 
foibles of all the others. 

As I had come from Vaslui, it was my lot to settle in 
that odd bit of world which I have referred to as Little 
Rumania, It was bounded on the east by Clinton 
Street, with Little Galicia extending on the other side 
to the East River; by Grand Street on the south, with 
the Russians and Lithuanians beyond; and on the 
north lay the untracked wilds surrounding Tompkins 
Square Park, which to me was the vast dark continait 
of the “real Americans.” 

Even as far back as 1900 this Little Rumania was 
beginning to assume a character of its own. Already it 
had more restaurants than the Russian quarter — estab- 
lishments with signs in English and Rumanian, and 
platters of liver paste, chopped eggplant, and other, dis- 
tinctive edibles in the windows. On Rivington Street 
and on Allen Street the Rumanian delicatessen-store was 
making its appearance, with its goose-pastrama and 
kegs of ripe olives and tubs of salted vine-leaves (which, 
when wrapped around ground meat, make a most de- 
licious dish), and the moon-shaped cash caval cheese 
made of sheep’s milk, and, most important of all, the 
figure of an impossible American version of a Rumanian 
shepherd in holiday costume, with a flute at his waxai 
lips, standing erect in the window. Unlike the other 
groups of the Ghetto, the Rumanian is a. hm maiA 

and a pleasure-lover; therefore he did not long delay 
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0 establish the pastry-shop (while his Russian neighbor 
m establishing the lecture platform) , whither of a Satur- 
[ay afternoon, after his nap, he would betake himself 
wth his friends and his ladies and consume dozens 
f dainty confections with ice-cold water. 

He it was, also, who, out of a complex desire to serve 
ds stomacli and his faith, brought forth an institution 
diich has now btx»me universal in America — the dairy 
unch-room— which, owing to the exigencies of religion, 
m originally just what it is called, a place where 
lothing but the most palatable dishes built out of 
nilk and milk products were to be had, and where no 
norsel that had been in the vicinity of meat could be 
ibtained for love or money. And, most characteristic 
►f all, he transplanttid that unique near-Eastern affair, 
he kadn, or coffee-house, which is a place of congrega- 
ion for the .socially-minded, and where the drinking of 
ragrant, pasty Turkish coffee is merely incidental to a 
fame of cards, or billiards, or dominoe.s. 

This was America, and for this we hud walked here — 

1 gay Rumanian city framed in the stench and the 
qualor and the opi)rcs8ive, noi.sy tenements of New 
ifork’s dingiest .slums. As I have already intimated, 
)f the broader life and the cdeaner air of that vast theater 
vithin which thi.s miniature stage was set I wjus luirdly 
iware. What I knew of it came to me vaguely by 
learsay in occasional allusions to a hazy, remote world 
mlled variou-sly “up-town” and “the South,” to which 
.he more venturesome of my fellows now and then 
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resorted, only to find their spunk failing them and to 
return forthwith. In addition, there was the police- ■ 
TnflTi, who made life miserable for the peddlei, while 
accepting his bribe. He was a representative of “up- 
town,” for as soon as his tyrannical day’s work was 
over he vanished into the mysteries of that uncharted i 
region. There was, likewise, the school-teacher, with ^ 
her neat figure and sweet smile, and a bevy of admiring ‘ 
little children always clinging to her skirts as she tried ’ 
to make her way from the corner of Eldridge Street ' 
“up-town.” Now and then in my search for work I 
wandered into Broadway and across Fifth Avenue, and ' 
stared at the extravagant displays in the shop windows | 
and the obvious wealth (judging from their clothes) of 
the passers-by. But altogether I remained untouched 
by the life of greater America. It merely brushed me 
in passing, but it was too far removed from my sphere 
to affect me one way or the other. 
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VENTURES AND ADVENTURES 

r O return to my cousin’s ciiin{> und the onlcr of 
events. 

The two day.s aIlotte<l to a guest being over, F wus 
iven broadly to understand that I must enltT I h<‘ race 
)r American dollans. During Uie reniaiiuler of that 
^eek and Ihrougliout the entirt' wet'k following I went 
bout “trying.” Early in the morning f wotdd go 
own-stoirs to buy a World, and afttT bn'ukfiusf I would 
et one flf the chiUlrtm to translate th«“ want n<Ivert ise- 
ients for me. Wlnui I glanced at tin* length ami tin- 
umber of tho.se columns, I .saw that 1 would mjt be 
»ng in getting rich. I’here were' humlreds of .shops atid 
ictories and offices, it .seenu'd, tliat wnnltsl my help, 
'hey literally implored m<‘ to conu*. 'Phey promisetl 
le high wages, ami n'gular pay, and fine w<»rking cotndt- 
ons. And then T would go ami blumler arotiml f«>r 
our.s, trying to fiml where they Wi-re. stand in lim* 
ith a humlrtKl oth<‘r applicants, approaich timi<lly w}n*n 
ly turn came, and la* pa.s.sed up with a .significuint 
ance at my appt'arance. Now ami tlwn, iti a swcsit- 

lop, I would get a h<‘aring; and t hen the pn>iH).sitio« 
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was that if I would work without pay for two weeks, 
and give ten dollars for instruction, I would be taught 
to be a presser or an operator. The thing baffled me. 
I could not bridge the gulf between the udvtTtised 
appeals for help and this arrogant indilFerence of the 

employing superintendent. 

Half the time I had not the remotest idea of w'hat was 
wanted. I had been told what a butcher was ami what 
was meant by a grocery-store. But what were .shipping 
clerks, and stock clerks, and bill clerks, and all the other 
scores of varieties of clerk that were so eagerly sought? 
However, I did not let trifles diseourjige me. 'riierc 
was only one way to succeed in America, my friends 
continually told me, and that wa.s hy cori.stant , tirelejis, 
undiscriminating trying. If you faihnl in one phn***. «r 
in ten places, or in a hundred phiee-s, you !nu.st m»t give 
up. Keep on trying and you are IhhuuI to be taken 
somewhere. Moreover, American oecupatioii.'J were .so 
flimsy, they required so little .skill or experietnH*. that a 
fellow with a little intelligence and the n<»rinul amount 
of daring could bluff his way into ahno.st any jt>b. 'riic 
main thing was to say “yes” whenever you were askini 
whether you could do this or that. That w'aa the way 
everybody got work. The employer never knew the 
difference. So I followed the couiusel of tlie wis**, in .so 
far as my limited spunk permitttHl, ami kruK’ketl at 
every door in sight. Time and time again I appHwi, 
at department stores in ne<xl of fl<ior-walkeT.H (that, I 
thought, could certainly require no special gi(ts), at 
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)fl5ces where stenographers were wanted, at fac'torh's 
lemanding foremen. But my friends’ predictions 
[.ppeared to be only half-true. Of failure there was, 
ndeed, no end, but that ultimate inevitable success 
irhich I had been promised did not come. There was 
lothing to do but change my tactic.s. 

Then there was the problem of distances. I could 
lot dream of pjiying ciir fares everywhere I went- 
Cven if I had had the nickel, the mere thought of 
pending twenty-five bani at every turn wouhl have 
eemed an appalling extravagance. And, somehow, the 
obs that I suppostul I had a fair chance of getting wn? 
.Iways at the ends of creation. An erran<l-l)oy was 
mnted in Long Island City, and a gro<‘«T wjis hiking 
or an assistant in Hoboken. By the time I luul rt‘ache<l 
ne place and had had my services refused, I was tiK> 
iite in getting to the others. And always I was 
efused. Why? At last one morning a buhdier in the 
ipper Eighties gave me th<‘ answ<T with pungent 
rankness. I had got to the spot hefor<‘ any oin* el?«‘, 
nd when I saw it in his eye that Ih‘ was about to pass 
ae up, I galhen-d all tlui pluck that, w'us in m<* and 
lemanded the reason. He l(K)k<*<l nu* t)ver from head 
0 foot, and then, with a contemptuous giants; at my 
habby foreign shoes (the alien’s sIhm's are Ids Jutias), 
iC asked me wht'lluT I suppo.Ht‘d h(‘ wunitsl a greenhorn 
ti his store. I pondered that query for a long time, 
lerc, I thought, wjis iudtHid new light on America, 
ler road to succe.ss was a vitnous cirtle, aiul no mistake. 
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In order to have a job one must have American clothes, 
and the only way to get American clothes was to find | 
a job and earn the price. Altogether a desperate j 
situation. | 

Then my relative suggested peddling. Here I was * 
occupying part of a bed that could bring fifty cents a | 
week, and paying nothing for it. Moreover, she was I 
giving me meals. This was America. Everybody \ 
hustled, and nearly everybody peddled. If I had some j 
money I might start right off on the grand scale with a | 
pushcart. But there were other ways. There were ^ 
lots of young fellows from Vaslui, of just as good * 
family as mine, who sold pretzels in a basket, or mantles | 

from a hand-bag — anything they could find — ^and paid ■ 

for their board, and bought clothes for themselves, and 
even saved money. Here, for instance, was Louis * 
Camiol, whom everybody at home had considered a . 
ne’er-do-well — a schlim-mezalnilc. Did I notice how [ 

nicely he was dressed? Did I know that he had money * 

in the bank? Yes, I need not look incredulous, for 
only the week before he had sent home fifty francs. 

And there was Rose Marculescu, a mere girl, and in 
three months she had nearly paid for the steamer ticket | 
her brother had sent her. Of course the lucky ones and t 

the clever ones got jobs. But what could a body do? { 

In the land of Columbus one did what one could, and i 

there was no disgrace in doing anything. A shoemaker § 
was just as good in America as a doctor, as long as he ; 
worked and made money and paid for everything. i 
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I denied the imputation that I was ashamed, and 
asked her what she proposed that I should do, con- 
sidering that my fifteen cents had gone for ferry rides. 
She answered that she proposed to lend me the money 
for a shirt, and irrelevantly quoted the Rumanian adage 
about when thousands are lost hundreds don’t count. 
So I accepted her dollar, and let her lend me a small 
brass tray .she had brought from home; and in the 
afternoon I went around to Orchard Street and invested 
my borrowed capital in two boxes of chocolates. 
Monday morning you might have seen me at the hour 
of seven standing at the comer of Fourteenth Street and 
Fifth Avenue, inviting the crowds that rushed by to 
work to partake of my wares. I was very enthusiastic 
in spite of the nipping cold. But, oddly enough, no 
one in that whole rolling sea of humanity seemed to be 
fond of chocolates. Moreover, the policeman took a 
strange <lislike to me and chased me from one corner 
to another. Dncc a young American humorist flipped 
my tray in passing, and nearly succeeded in spill- 
ing my entire stock under the feet of the hurrying 
throng. 

However, late; in the day my affairs took a turn for 
the better. Toward nine o’clock the whole army of 
peddlers came forth into the daylight, and the winter 
air grew suddenly wann with friendly babbling and 
mutual off<‘rings of assistance. Tlie mere sight of 
them, with their varicgatol equipages and their motley 
goods, was reassuring. There were peddlers with push- 
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carts and peddlers with boxes, peddlers with movable 
stands and peddlers with baskets, peddlers with bundles, 
with pails, with satchels and suit-cases and trunks, with 
an infinite assortment of contrivances designed to 
display the merchandise and to enthrall the eye. Some 
of the carts were ornamented with bunting and colored 
paper edging and Christmas bells and sprays of holly; 
others carried glass show-cases and feather dusters; a 
great number were provided with tops builtof lumber and 
oilcloth. They came pouring in from all directions— 
men with patriarchal faces and white beards, old women 
draped in fantastic shawls out of the Arabian Nights, 
boys with piping voices, young mothers with babes in 
their arms. On they came, scurrying through the 
congested traffic, dodging vehicles, trudging with their 
burdens, laboriously wheeling their heavy-laden carts — 
these representatives of all the nations of the earth 
making for their appointed posts in the international 
exposition that stretched along Fourteenth Street and 
up Sixth Avenue as far as Twenty-third Street. It 
seemed to me, as I looked out upon this vast itinerant 
commerce, whose stocks were drawn from the treasures 
of the East and the industries of the West, that I was 
no mere detached trafficker engaged in a despised trade. 
I was a member of a great and honored mercantile 
guild. 

I found myself surrounded by friends. An elderly 
man with a telescope case set up camp beside me and 
proceeded to remove therefrom, in the manner of a 
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>iijurer, endless packages of Oriental spreads and 
ible-cloths. As he drew one forth, he shook it gently 
at of its folds, held it up to view with a plejused ex- 
ression, made some queer passes with his han<l.s, like 
:i acrobat about to ascend a tight-rope, and placc'd it 
ifeetionately on his shoulder. I glanctxl up at him 
ad shied away. His head was swathed in a white 
irban, and with those laces hanging down his penson 
a had the air of some barbarous Ejistern priest. I'he 
feet was heightened by his swarthy face and grizzly 
ack beard. I was somewhat alnruu*d, and was about 
> move on, when he suddenly spoke up to me in my 
itive tongue. 

“How is business?” he imiuircxl. 

I confesstHl timi<lly that I had not yet made a salt*, 
hen, in an access of boldness ami with a sinking 
ispicion of occult powers at his command, T askcsl him 
)w he had recognized me for a Rumanian. His tyt's 
twinkled with amusement as they looked nu’aningly 
, my shoes. 

“From Vaslui, for a guess,” he w<‘nt on. “1 am fnmi 
erlad myself. My family is still tlu'rt*. Can’t get 
tough together to l)ring them ov<‘r. I am an t>l<l 
nldlcr — know th<i game- -have Iw'en Ihtc once Iwfore, 
tars ago, when I was a boy. Ah, times are hard, 
inerica is not what it used to be— ■playe<l out, '‘I’mi 
any in the business. They pamper the ciustomer and 
in the trade. Gotl! if X had not been such a UhA, to 
» back and waste all those good years in Umnaaia, 
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serving the Wallachian with a gun and a bayonet, I • 
could have had a store on Fifth Avenue by now. But 
you are a youngster. It’s your America. I wish I 
were in your shoes. — ^Nice Syrian laces, lady?” ! 

All this went over my head. I was as yet too fresh , 
from the steerage to grasp its significance. But when, | 
his persuasive arts having failed, he informed his ' 
customer that those Syrian laces were meant for people 
with money and not for dickering paupers, he came ^ 
back to me with more definite counsel. 

“You’ll learn, all right. Never fear. How much do 
you sell those chocolates for? All right, here is my 
penny for a starter — a saftia. But that is too cheap. 
You’ll do more business if you ask five cents. Your ^ 
American likes to be charged a stiff price; otherwise he 
■f. thinks you are selling him trash. Move along; elbow 

; your way through the crowds in front of the stores, seek 

* out the women with kids; shove your tray into their 

I faces. Don’t be timid. America likes the nervy ones. 

This is the land where modesty starves. And yell, ‘ 
•i never stop yelling. Advertising sells the goods. Here ' 

-i is a formula to begin on: ‘Candy, ladies! Finest in 

America. Only a nickel, a half-a-dime, five cents,’ 

Go on, now; try it.” i 

I did, reluctantly and with some misgiving. What 
would I do if those elegantly dressed ladies should 
resent my aggressiveness and call the dreaded police- 
man? Moreover, there were altogether too many 
mischievous youngsters in the throng who seemed bent 
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on adventure, and I wished no disaster to befall me. 
So I moved along cautiously, applying my friend’s 
advice only by degrees. But it astonished and de- 
lighted me to see how magically it worked. I was really 
making sales. Incredible as it seemed, these people 
actually paid five cents for every piece that cost me 
less than two-thirds of one cent. Once a customer — ^a 
man — gave me a dime and refused to take change, and 
I began to wonder whether I could not raise the price 
to ten cents — whether, as a matter of fact, there was 
any limit to the gullibility of my customers. 

One thing, indeed, that impressed me right early in 
my contact with the world outside the Ghetto was the 
almost ludicrous liberality of American life. Every 
one was sufficiently dressed in the streets of New York. 
At home people who were thought of as in comfortable 
circum.stances lusually wore their clothes and shoes 
away past the patch .stag<‘ and thought nothing of it. 
In America nobody, (‘xcept t.ln^ newly landed and a 
certain recognizabK? type styled a bum, wore patched 
garments. Then, again, in Vaslui none but young 
ladies of marriageable age wore gloves; for any one else 
the article would have been ngarded as silly dandyism. 
Of course, most of u.s wore worsted mittens, home- 
knitted, in cold weather. But I am talking of gloves, 
a very different thing in a[>pearancc as well as spiritual 
significance. In New York it amused me not a little 
to observe that even teamsters and street laborers wore 
gloves at their work, to pre.serve, I supposed, their 
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dainty hands. Indeed, one of the most curious things 
in America was the fact that, if you went merely l>y their 
dress, you could not tell a bank president from hia 
office-boy. 

In the mean time my first day’s peddling made* one 
thing certain: I was a successful business man- “Try- 
ing” was a thing of the past. I began to hole! my head 
hi gh. And that evening I had the seitisfaction of going 
to a Rumanian restaurant on Allen Street and ortlering 
the first meal I had ever paid for in Americ'ii. It 
consisted of a dish of chopped eggplant witli oliv'e-oil, 
and a bit of pot-roast with mashed potato and gravy. 
It did cost ten cents; but I was in ah extravagemt mtxxl 
that night. I had a right to be, for while I tliiutl I 
reckoned up my earnings for the day and foniul that 
they were no less than seventy cents, not counting tilt* 
chocolates I had eaten myself. 

Thenceforth I returned to my restaurant evory niglit. 
It was a great comfort, after a day .siH*nt out in the eold, 
to go into a cozy room, and have a warm meal, tnid hear 
my native Rumanian spoken. Now arul then a 
musician would wander in and gladden our heart.H with 
a touching melody of home, and we would nil join in 
until the tears drowned our voices. I began to make 
acquaintances; and after the meal we would nit around 
at the tables, discussing America with her queer ja-ople 
and her queer language. Those of us who worketi at 
the building trades and those who sold fmita and 

vegetables up-town brought back with them tine moit 
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lazing stories of tlieir adventures in exile. I’he 
aerican, it appeared, was a sinnidthrift and a finiek. 
s home had tlie most luxurious apptiinlments, and 
1 pantry was loaded with fabulous eilibles. He 
ecte<l a curious liking for hushed whispers and silent 
)tst(‘ps. Ilis woiuen-folks were meticulous cranks, 
s language was a corrupted jargon of Yidtlish and 
imanian. From the oddities of the native’s life we 
mid come back f.o t hings that tmu'hed us nearer. We 
;hed or bragged ovt'r our busin<\ss vtmlures, be-Htowed 
miration or adviet'; and wlu'u the clock that hung 
er tlu‘ tlisjday of victuals on the counter stmck 
idnight we found that our talk had tlrifted buck to 
lere it. ha<l startl'd t,o gossip about the late.st arrivaLs 
,d the recent news from home. 

In the I'oursi' of my adventuri's as a man of busiueas 
was fr('<iuenlly brought in touch with s<*h<K)I-lK)yH, 
d the I'ucounti'r always h'ft me wistful and I'uvious. 
irlunale youths! Ib'ri' they were, at .such temler 
ars, ami tlu'y already talki'd a very “high” ordi'r of 
iglish • it was “high” I'nough to go ovi'r my hea<l for 
e most iiart- and stmlyiug profound things out of 
ofouml books who.se vi'iy tit les were an unfathomable 
ysU'ry to me. What was in tho.si* great stacks of 
K)k.s that they always carried arouml with them? I 
Ksl to draw them into talk in an effort to find out : and 
1 the collmiuy pn)gres.sed I gn'w Inihl i'ltough to ask 
le one great qm’stion that lay nearest iny heart. 

’’ere they all going to he doctors? To which tlicy 
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answered with great shouts of laughter and called me f 
“greeny.” Only once I managed to draw a young i 
gentleman out of his reserve. “A doctor! ” he sneered. ^ 
“Lord! no. Who on earth wants to go to school half ! 
his life and then fool around sick people for the rest of I 
it? Not me. I am going to high school because mother ' 
is silly and because I ain’t old enough yet to get my 
working-papers. But just you wait until next year, , 
and see how quick I chuck it and go to business.” 
This was a tremendous revelation. How any one with 
the chance of becoming a doctor could dream of wanting I 
to do something else was something I could not get 
through my head at all. Oh, if only I had their luck! 

With my royal ambition constantly before me, and 
the demands of my business, learning English was ^ 
becoming a necessity. I felt, besides, that going on 
living in America without knowing the American’s 
language was stupid. But the East_§idg. j>ffered few < 
facilities and plenty of hindrances for the study. The 
! abominations of English orthography I mastered early J 
enough, so that I could spell hundreds of words without ' 
knowing their meaning. But the practical use of the 
language was another matter. A greenhorn on Riving- 
ton Street did not dare open his mouth in English unless 
he wanted to bring down upon himself a whole torrent 
of ridicule and critical assistance. The mere fact that 
he had arrived in America a week later than a fellow- I 
alien seemed to justify the assumption that he knew ; 

I 

less of the language, and East Side etiquette demanded 1 
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that he should defer to the “Americanized” and accept 
their corrections without question. 

At first I was inclined to be meek and let myself be 
taught by my elders and betters. I even let them 
laugh at me when I spoke in my native tongue. In 
America, it appeared, it was against the rules of good 
breeding to call things by their right names. Certain 
articles must always l)e referred to in English, irrespec- 
tive of wlu'ther one wjus talking Yiddish or Rumanian. 
Rut as soon as I saw through their flimsy pretensions — 
which did not require v«‘ry long, nor any special talents 
— I revolted. Indee<l, I turned the tables on my critics, 
and started to do some laughing Tuy.self. There was no 
scarcity of <K-casion. My friends were finding English 
contemptibly easy. That notion of theirs that it was 
a mixture of Yiddish and Rumanian, althoxigh partly 
justified, was yielding some astonishing results. Little 
Rumania was in tht‘ t lirtK-s of evolving a lU'w tongu<^ — a 
crazy-quilt whos«> prevailing patelu's wa-re, sure tuiough, 
Yid<lishand Rumanian, wit h here and there a sprinkling 
of denatured English. They f<'ll no csjuipunction 
against pulling up an ancit'ut idiom by the roots and 
transplanting it bodily into the new soil. One heard 
such phrases us “I am going on a marriag(>,” “I .should 
live so,” “a milky tliuner.” I'hey calUsl a cucumber a 
“pickle” and an eggplant a “bliu' tomato” Ix'causc? in 
Rumanian a pickh* was a .sour (uicumber and tomato<« 
and eg^jlanls w<t<‘ dislinguisluMl from one another 
merely by their <H)lor. All balconies were designated 
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as fire-escapes because tbe nearest thing to a fire-escape 
known at home was a second-floor balcony. 

I found the language of America much harder than 
that. One of the first purchases I made out of my j 
peddler’s earnings was a copy of Harkavy’s Dictionary, f 
As it was my purpose to learn the whole English Ian- • 
guage and nothing less, I meant to start at the letter A i 
and proceed alphabetically right through to the end. 
That appeared to me the surest way of not missing I 
anything. But when I beheld that bulky volume, and 
found on the title-page something about thirty thousand f 
words, my enthusiasm got a httle chilled. I had never 
realized that Americans were so loquacious. Why, * 
even if I were to learn a hundred words every day, I * 
could hardly hope to master enough vocabulary for an : 
intelligent conversation in less than three years, to say ; 
nothing of studying medicine. Moreover, experience 
had already taught me that words, even when perfectly 
memorized and pronounced, had an exasperating way 
of turning into nonsense as soon as they were put to | 
the practical test. Supposing you did know what <* 
“give ” meant, or “turn,” and had managed, in addition, j 
to discover the meaning of such particles as “up,” \ 
“down,” “in,” and the lilve, you were still at sea as to I 
the connotations of such phrases as “give in,” “give 
up,” “give way,” “turn off,” “turn out,” and no end ' 
of others. No more helpful was the dictionary in your ■ 
search for the sense of such bewildering oddities as 
“that will do” (which sounded like “dadldoo”), 
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“rushing the growler,” “iuc.” (seen on signs in the 
street), and “Dr.” (obviously having nothing to do 
with the tiling you w'anted to be). There must b<‘ 
some magic ghu' outside tlu'^ dictionary that lu'hl thmn 
together. So I adtied a Bible to my library and stu<li<‘<l 
the Englisii version side by side with tlu‘ Ilelirew 
original. I rea<l the signs on the streets and the 
legends in the shop windows, and in the evtming hunted 
up what<!V('r words I could renn'inber in my dictionary. 
Now and tluui I made an incursion into the EDenimj 
Journal. But it required a gigantic effort of the will 
to keep up the grind. The very fact that I (ould 
read the news in two or three other languages was 
a handicap. 

In my adv'-entures with the outer world I made an- 
other di.scovery. Bargainin'!; was dis<*ourage<I. 1 
.stopi>ed in front of a gro; ei'y-store to buy a bu-skel, of 
what 1 thought were plums of a spt‘cit*s I particularly 
liked. The man asked fen c<'nts; T offensl him six. 
and he calmly put th<i baslo't back in its pla<*e and 
proceeded to walk into the store. I called him bai'k 
and sugge.sted splitting tin* di(F«'rcn<'e. \Vhcn‘U|Km his 
face assumed a threabming shade* ami I handed ov<‘r 
my diim?. Wlum I reached hotm* I <ii.s<-ov«*re<l t hat my 
plums W('re tomatoes. I .s<‘t to work to pwpart* a long 
and convincing .spee<*h which op<*n<‘d in the petitionary 
vein and emled in mcna(;e. 'I'ln'ii I marclu'd back to 
the store with my heart thumping. I had scar(‘ely 
opened my mouth when the salesman, divining my 
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missioii, took the package out of my hand and handed 

me back my ten cents. ! 

This was something more than the liberality I had | 
observed before. It was a peculiar generous trustful, 
ness, of which I was to see more and more as I went ! 
on living in America. My old friend Yankel ilaehiuun, | 
for instance, was employed for a brief periwl as assistant ' 
to a milk-driver, and it made me marvel to hear him 
tell how his customers left bottles wit h money in them 
at the doors, where anybo<ly ('oultl have taken them, 
and how he in turn left the milk in the .name plum. 
Somehow they never were taken~-or at h*a.st he never 
heard of it. Imagine, I used to say to myself imagine 
doing business after that fa.shion in V'jislui, Once a 
newspaper-wagon sped by aiul <!ropjMHl a Inuidh* of 
magazines right at my foot. I pieke<l it np and was 
walking away with it wlu'n a man emergeti fr<im a 
stationery-shop and politely, thongh smilitigiy, informed 
me that it belonged to him. I gave it up. of eours<s in 
confusion, but I thought that if that had hapjauicd at 
home the case would have gone to llu' cotirl.s before the 
owner could have proved his right to the g<MKls. .Im! 
we were honest people in Va.slui; only our ideas wen- 
different. This undis<»iminating confi<lence in ( hmI and 
man was a distinctly American pecidturity. 

On one occasion, however, tin- f*onfi«iencr t had come 
to feel in American people was cruelly abijse<k I hud 
had an unprofitable day on Fourteenth Street and Imd 
remained out till late in the night. To forget my 
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troubles I stopped on the way lumio at oru* of tlie 
“penny arcades” on the Bowery, aiul jimused myself 
by looking into those forerunners of the movies wliieh 
showed a single still-life picture free of charge and a 
dramatic performance as soon as a ctmt was deposit, e<i 
in the slot. A somewhat shabby-looking but iU'tadedly 
friendly individual approached my machine and, much 
to my surprise, started it going with a penny of his own 
for my benefit. I asked him to share the pleiusure with 
me by applying an eye to one of the two openings, but 
he declined on the ground that he had already wen 
everything in that place. This led up to his inviting 
me to a much finer place farther down th<‘ str(“et where 
the pictures were of a superior character. As we 
walked along he suddenly b<‘ut <lown and pic'ked up a 
purse. “See tluit fat; woman tluTe turning into 
Houston Street?” he asked m(‘. “She dropped it.” 
I could not sec her, but that was of no eon.secim'tiee. 
Then my friend proc<H!ded to give me a rapi<l aecount 
of his misfortune.s — his <li.smi.s.sal without <'jui.se from a 
place he had held for tea y(‘ars, his sick wife ami dying 
little boy— and end<‘d by thanking the hefor<‘ he 

had any idea whether tlu're was anything in the pur,w 
to be thankful for, ht^cau.s<‘ Ih' had n'semnl u.s he 
iould sec that I, too, was pcK»r from our poverty. 
Finally he opened tlu^ walh't, and found in one p<K-ket a 
ounch of keys and in the other a nickel ami an Eh'vatwl 
;icket. With tremlding hands and <lilat<*<l nostrils In* 
low turned to unlock the e<;uter compartment, and lu- 
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heaved an “Ah” of relief as he drew forth a crumpled \ 
twenty-dollar bill. But at the sight of the tremendous i 
find his reason seemed all at once to have deserted him; 
for the first thing he said, as soon as he got back his 
breath, was, “It is not right, and it is dangerous. Let 
us go to the police station and give it up.” 

I had a dreadful time, with my scanty English and 
my excited nerves, to persuade him not to do such a i 
foolish thing. “It’s ours, is it not?” I cried. “Besides '■ 
the woman looked rich; she would not miss it, and we 
could make good use of it.” Only when we got in ^ 
front of the Bleecker Street station did he come to his 
senses. “All right,” he said. “We’ll go over to my f 
sister’s house and I’ll get ten dollars for your share. 

She lives up on Seventh Street.” “Why not go into t 
a store,” I asked, “ and get it changed? ” “ It’s danger- 
ous, I tell you; we’ll get caught,” he insisted. “Say,” * 
he cried with a sudden inspiration, “you say you are a 
peddler. Give me ten dollars and you keep the bill.” ^ 
But I did not have ten dollars. I only had seventy- ■ 
five cents. He looked incredulous. As we approached 
his sister’s house he began to run off. “ Wait a minute,” • 
I yelled. “I can’t let you take the money with you. 
How do I know you’ll come back?” He gave me an 
injured glance, and quite justly asked me why he 
should trust me when I had no faith in his integrity. I 
might at least let him have my seventy-five cents as 
partial security. But to this I answered with a laugh 

that if he could trust me with nine dollars and a quarter 
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he miglit as well trust me with ten dollars. My logic 
seemed to carry conviction. He turned over the hill 
to me (but not the keys and the rest of the find) and set 
off on a dash for the sisterly home. I waited half an 
hour, but he never cauu'. d'lie m*xt day Ix'iug Sutulay, 
I mysteriously informed my cousin that I was going 
to Coney Island. She looked astoni.sh<'d aiul I grinne<l. 
“I thought you complained about busim‘.ss being p<K)t%” 
she asked. Then I waved the bill in Ikt face and told 
her the whole story. “You had better wait,” .she 
advised; “it may be one of those American fake.s.” 
A.bout ten o’clocik “brother-in-law” (’ouzai airrived on 
liis weekly visit, and .she ausked him into tlu“ <‘hildi'en’.s 
room for am important couftTeiux'. My heairt .saiuk aw 
I heard his deep hiugh through the ka'yhohs It was 
a Confederate bill. 

After two weeks of cliocohites T turned to toys. Sate- 
eess begets greed, aiud eveai ai dollair ai daiy will los<‘ some 
of its fir.st glamour by monotonous rept'tit ion. lh*sides, 
the holiday rush wais fast draiwing to ai close. If I wais 
to save up amything towairal at Ix'tter <laiy. I iiaaist dead 
in some artieU; that woaild not ts'mpt my paihitax Anal, 
as tlie man who sold me tln^ new merehamalise piainttsl 
out, toys haul vairioais olh(*r advaintaigats a>v<‘r <raindii‘.s. 
They went ait a .suptTior lariaxs tlie profit wais greaiter; 
and, whereais chocolaiUts .s[)oih'<l wham kept ova'rnighl, 
toy.s could be returned if not <lispose<l of. Nevertht'- 
leas, when tlu' .siuson ivais over aiml I was l<*fl with .hohh* 
2ight dollars’ worth of sht‘<‘t-metal acrobaits, f di.scovered 
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that my man had changed his address and was nowhere 
to be found. That was the beginning of my American 
disasters and simiJtaneously of my American education. 
For that eight dollars represented all my savings for 
the season, not counting my canceled debt to Mrs. 
Segal, and I was left to starve and “try” until I got f 
my first job, or from Christmas to the end of Januaiy. ] 
Of course, I could have gone back to my relatives, now 
that my credit had proved good, but my pride told me 
that it was better to walk the streets after the tea- I 
houses were closed than to be lectured. I 
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J O doubt this was proper pride, but in tlie month 
and a half that followed I often had good reason to 
t that the price I was made to pay for it was a trifle 
ortionate. I had come to New York in search of 
les and adventure. Well, now, here at least was 
;’enture a-plenty, even if the riches were a bit scarce, 
be sure, the adventures I had most craved were of 
to another sort. But, having neglected to specify 
advance, it was not my place to complain against 
stiny when she chose to put the l)road int<“rpretation 
my order and supplied me with an ample .st<K;k of all 
varieties in her shop. All the same, T could not 
the life *01 me see any fun in the thing, not., at, any 
e, while it lasted. Think of me as devoid of imagina- 
a all you please, the fact remains that, with the lM*.st 
entions in the world, I never succei'dtal in tapping 
: romance of my experiences. Going without meals 
)-thirds of the time was just as didl as it couhl b<*; 
mping through the slushy, wind-swept streets while 
I rest of the world snuggled and snored under its 
rm covers was monstrously nasty; and the callous- 
is, the indifference, tlie smugneas of employers and 
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acquaintances alike were both dull and nasty, ntul soul- 
destroying to boot. No, I got pretnous Httlo {MM-try 
out of my adventures. Wi.s<Iom, perhaps -‘•I Hie 
toughening kind. By the tinie ,«y trials wcu-e oy<T I 
had ceased to be a boy. I had bewme a man, wit h thr 
disiUusionment, the wiline.sa, and, I fear, the cynieism 


of a man. ' 

I had thought that that fir.st w<H>k prtx-edmg uiy ‘ 

peddling ventures had exhaustt'd all .\meri<‘a'.'s i>u.Hsihili. . 
ties of hardship and dlshearhaiing failurt*. But that ^ 
was because I was a grinnihorn, unv(T.s(Hl in t be ways 
of Columbus’s land. It was only now that I was to 
get my American baptism - that erh'ansing of t he spirit, 
by suffering which every one of us immigrants must 
pass through to prove hiiu.self worthy of lu.s atiupfiou. 
The population of Little Rumania was ma«le ni» of two j 
classes, the greens and the yellows. Tluy were not ‘ 
stationary castes; every yi'llow ha<I once htHUi a gn‘eii, 
and every green wa.s striving and hoping to lK-<-ome a 
yellow some day. But in order to effect Ihi.s <^»vete<l 
change of color and class then* was but out* t hing for 
the new-comer to do — he must be purifi<*<l. Pnri lleation ' 
— ^that was what, with telling uplne.Hs, the blast Si<h* 
called the period of .struggle, .starvation, iin<l <U.s- 
appointment in America, which wa.s the lot of I Ins* green. 

If a fellow-townsman of mine <’haneed to a,sk my 
cousin and former landlady whetlu*r .she luul Moen me 
and how I was getting <»n, slwi an.swert‘d apafclM'tically 
and as if it were only what one might ex{KX!t, “Oh. he 
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s bleaching out.--golt ing purified, you know.” People 
vho had known uiy family in \’as!ui would now and 
hen pass nu' in the^ street or run into me in a tea-house, 
ind the dialogue that then ensued was after tins 
ashion: 

“Working?” 

“No, not y«'t.” 

“Um, getting properly purified. Oh, well, wait 
intil you are a yellow. You’ll be all right in America 
ret- 

And my friejul woidd suddenly discover that he liad 
mportant business in haml and bid me a breatliles.s 
jood-1 >y . 

Happily T was not alone in my misery. A large 
x'rcenlag<‘ of thos<‘ who !iad <-onu‘ to America on foot 
kvere, in a twofohl sense, in the sanu* shoes as I was, in 
ipite of all the efforts of llu* nt'wly ft)rnu'd Rumanian 
\merican Society to providt' for tin* <'omforl ami stdf- 
iupport of tlu'ir wmipatriots. 'I'in* dingy hotels on th<* 
dowery w(Te filled with them, and the communal 
kitchen on Proome Street saw scores of su<'h of them 
IS were willing to submit U> charity, stand in lim* every 
;lay for their meal tick<‘ts. 'I'he “labor iigem-ies” <titl 
;i thriving busiue.HS by finding jobs for them somewln'n* 
in “the South,” which, howcv<T, tiirmsl <Hit cxchshI- 
ingly short-live<l, ns thoH<‘ wht> mauug<ai to g»‘t back 
reported. With tlu* help of some t>f my fclh»w-.suffcrcrs 
I pick<al up a vari<*t,y td scraj)sof iudustrial information; 
but my extreme youtli and my unconquerable timidity 
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prevented me from making any use of them. There \ 
was Ascher Gold, for instance, who for two entire weeks i 
earned two-fifty a day by replacing a certain boiler- ' 
maker who had suddenly taken it into his head to refuse I 
to work because he thought two-fifty a day not enough! | 
Then there was the office on Second Avenue which | 
sent people wherever they wanted to go and even got i 
places for them; but one had to know how to get * 
friendly with its secretary, and buy him a cigar or a | 
dish of ice-cream, before one stood any chance of even ^ 
getting inside. Yankel, however, came and told me [ 
that after spending thirty cents on that unapproachable 
gentleman the best that he offered to do for him was to i 
send biTTi to work in a mine at the other end of the 
coxmtry. { 

One of the objections that father had had to my going • 
to America was that I was too young to be exposed to I 
the dangers of a strange large city, and at the time I ( 
had laughed at his fears. But my enforced idleness, I ( 
found, was leading me into worse things than physical 
discomfort. For one thing, the persistent failure to 
find work has a curious effect on the mind. The victim \ 
begias by doubting whether he ever can be employed ' 
and ends up by fearing that he might! I used to 
approach a prospective employer with a kind of sinkmg 
dread lest he should take me; and in the morning as I ) 
set out on my daily round I would say, devoutly, “I 
am going to look for a job; Lord prevent that I should r 
find one.” In the solitude of the night, while lingering 
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the shelter of a doorway, I would take stock of my 
:: and steel my heart with resolution. “How long,” 
would ask myself, rei)roachfully, “can this state of 
fairs go on? I cannot live without meals forever, 
y shoes — those traitor slices from home -will no 
nger keep out the snow. Sooner or later the folk.s 
Vaslui are bound to gue.s.s or hear why I am ignoring 
eir requests for help. And the more I put off getting it 
b the farther r(;cede.s the realization of my ambition.” 
The coffee-houses I fre<iuented were; a continual bait. 
1 the East Side re.speeUibility mingh^d fnriy with t.he 
iderworld. These elegant rirsorts wIkti^ widl-dre-sswi 
opkeepers brought tlunr b<'jewt'I<‘d wives aiul Ireati^tl 
em to fsit .supper-s. binnime, toward miilnight, th<- 
,unts of tht‘ pi(;kpo(‘ket and the sl.reet-walkiT. Every 
w aiuI then a young gentleman with pier<“ing. re.slh'.H.H 
es, faultles.sly attired in modish elothi'S, high cxillar, 
d patent-leather boots, generously inviti'il me to .shar<* 
:iite with him, and in tlu‘ course of the meal painted 
^ a <lark pietun* of the fate of llu' fool who thought 
could sueeeeil in Am(*riea with the antiquat«‘<l no- 
ins he ha<l brought with liim from t Ih‘ old I’ountry. If 
really wanted to make money ami bring my family 
America, h<‘ wouhl show me liow, just as lie liad 
own olher.s. It was quite easy, ami tlie partm^rship 
sis was half-and-half. 'Fhe landlord of the pla<» 
ide me a differimt propo.Hal. An ambitiou.s young 
low could get a girl to .support him. He did not 
ily have to marry Iier; he would only pom as her 
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husband at a pinch. But as I was either too stupul ? 
or too scrupulous or too timid to avail myself of I 
these opportunities, I went on getting purifieil, until « 
the day came when I was left without the price of the | 
indispensable World. Then once- but just otuv-I ; 
was sorely tempted to beg the p<«nny t)f 3i likely- | 
looking stranger, only to he am sltsl by a panilyzlng 
shame at the thought. 

My parents did, surely enough, get, wind <jf tlw' actual : 
state of things before long, siml the minute d«‘tail with * 
which they wrote about i t unule me .susjiect t hat the gm'ss t 
had been inspired from this side. I >uring tlie first month 5 
after my arrival father nev<T omitted to givi> nu* an 
account of the situation jit home, and to urg«‘ me to be ' 
saving, because motlier and lie were only waiting for 
Paul’s discharge from tlie airmy to follow me to New • 
York. He suggested tluit I tdther jmt luy money in ^ 
the savings-bank, or purcluiw the steamer tiekets one t 
by one as funds accumuluttHl. 'I’hat, he h it, was the | 
surest way to avoid templnlitm-s of evtravagauc<*. '* Do ■ 
not waste your resourcx's,” he jwlvised once, “on silly j 
things like jewelry. 'There will In* time enough for 
luxuries later on. At present your only thouglit should 
be for the reunion of us all. I hope t hat we may bf! 
with you by Easter. Your mother is not likely to 
stand your absence very much longer.” 'Then followed 
solicitous warnings aigainst the pitfalls of tlie city; 
“Remember that the tav<*rn-keeper loves the drunkard, 
but never gives him hLs daughter for a wih'.” 
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Yet now, in spite of all my cheering prevarications, 
father suddenly adopted an entirely new tone. Times 
had unaccountably changed for the better in Vaslui. 
Grain was booming. He could find use for iny services 
in various ways. It was a mistake, as he had felt from 
the start, to let me go away at all. He and mother 
were getting too old to undertake such a lengthy 
journey. B<‘sides, Harry had got a new place in 
Constantza; he wa.s virtually the head salesman, and 
he had it in his pow<'r to create a vacancy for me. 
Even Aunt Rebt'cca had repented of lier unkin<lness. 
She now was not only willing to have me in Uncle 
Pincus’s store, she was ev<‘n ready to advance me the 
money for the return trip- - I needed any. 

I re[)li<*d proudly that I wanted nol>ody’.s money or 
patronage. It was l.rue, I wrote, that thu.s fur I had 
not succeedtsl in saving a gr<‘at <leal, but that was 
bmuise I could not yet sjjeak English an<I had not 
learned a Iradt;. N<*verthel<'ss, I was amply capable of 
taking <-are of my.stdf. I Wits gradually nuiking my 
way. America was t'xa<''tly as (amza had picture<l it. 
It was all right. Tlu*y nt'ed not worry. 

In a eonsullaliou with my boyho<Kl friend Yankel 
I confe.M.s(Hi that I was {,empt«‘d to a(*cept the offers from 
home. I rea<l him oJie of father’s hd.t<‘rs, and it made 
his eyes and his numtli water. “My! you are* lucky,” 
he exclaime<!. His folks. Uk), it seemed, had divined 
that all was not, well with him. But Monish wa.s a 
stem father, and what he had written was something to 
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this effect: “My dear son, you have wanted fun. 
Very weU, 'be a man; stick where you ure, atnd maybe 
you’U get it, after all. Thcrt‘ is no niillc and honey 
flowing here, either.” 

Yankel thought there was. Dustaiice ct>-oi)eralmg 
with hunger cast a glowing spell over the uud my 

friend, falling into rt‘miui.sct>n«N .sutmrx<>iie<l up a 
picture of home that s(>t l)olh our hearlH inching. He 
was thinking only the other day, he stiitl, lu»w jolly it 
would be to be back in Vanlui at t hi-s very .scaisoti. just 
for a little while. In this mi.sernble New York one was 
losing track even of the cnleudar. DitI I know that 
last week was the Feast of the Mac(*ahiH‘K ? I low could 
any one know it in America? In a laud where e v<‘ry day 
was some kind of a denaturetl lu)IidHy - ' w you 
could eat Sabbath twists on \Ve<ltu“.sday, ?nutw)lhs 

on New-Year’s — the holiday.s t hem.selvt‘.H became uu'iin- 
ingless and dull. Besides, lh<‘ little thiii|?H t hat Jiuule 
the joy of a feast at home you <-ouI<l not jufet Itere ul all. 
The bee’s-wax taper.s and tlte dredUwh (“ toi>M ” mmh'of 
metal), where were they? How, he wotitlcretl, would 
they keep Tabernacles in a tenement? Wbere was the 
yard to put up the stmeture? Where vv4i.« t in* brook 
with the rushes growing on its hanks U> iici.ii.kt* the roof 
out of? And the Feast of Week-s, you taiuld not 
celebrate that without fresh grtani twijg.s. 'rhere was 
no spring on Bivington Strw;t. There wiaa imt even 
any real cow’s cheese to make the pre»cril>t*<i pastries 
with. 
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And now Purim was coming. Back there the boys 
ho had not been such fools as to walk to Anieritui wore 
itting thecostumes ready to nvenactfor the thoussmdtli 
me the mask of .Toseph and Pharaoli and the spwtaolo 
Esther and Ahasuorus. Wolvol Tsciuies wa.s prob- 
)ly at that very inonient cliinhing up into the garret 
id unearthing his mother’s old purple wrapptT, whiidi 
another week w'ould he turnt'd into the royal robe of 
e King of the Modes and the Persians; wdiil<‘ th<‘ 
mdy Yossel Beyles was undouht, tally neglecting hi.s 
ther’s shop on the Ring and tiesigning a cartllHuirti 
mrd for his majesty and a eolorial-paptT lu‘atl-tlrt‘s.s 
r Esther the queen. Now that I was in exilts it wtMiUl 
interesting to know who was etunposing the words 
d coaching the perftjrmers. Every juotluT in town 
us now breaking wahmts by tht' thousaiul ami crush- 
5 the kernels in tlu' big brass mt>rtar aiul making 
em into crisp stnuhds that crumble in ytmr mtmth. 
hole jars of plum-buttt'r are being emptied intt)i a 
iple bowl anti put in small tlabs into the Ihree-corntTed 
iman-pocktd s. Anti evtay youngster who is not ttwj 
fkward to bt! iutrusttsl w'ith fint' glassware will .soon 
going abtmt thdivering gifts t>f eonft*etionery uutl 
1 wine to his parents’ relatives ami friemls, in acctird- 
ce with the injunction contained at tiie emi of the 
K)k of Esther, 

Did I remember ht>w last year he and I tlecitletl to 
part from tht' tratlitional mastjues anti to nuike the 
ng sit up and lake notict* by pulling off an entirely 
9 ui> 
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new stunt? How wc stole into the parlor of his home 
and ransacked liis eldest brother s cabinot until we 
found the two pistols that Judah always carried with 
him when he went about the <x)untry; *ind how I 
found difficulty in cocking the larger one, -so that he 
tried it with ail his might, aiul the trigger flew back 
with a deafening noise (Iiappily all the wi**<lows were 
shut and no one heard it) and lu' thought he had shot 
me, and made a careful exiiminatioti of my person, which 
resulted in the discovery thiit ht' ha<l im*rely blown 
away half the left skirt of my new coat; aiijtd I had to 
go about the rest of that Saturday with my left hand in 
my breeches pocket to cover up the disasttrr, and that 
evening insisted on putting iny Sabbath co.stume into 
the clothes-chest myself, arul on the following: Saturday 
raised an unblushing cry that the rats had grot into my 
things. 

Four weeks after Purini was the P<«ast of Matzotlis; 
and although this was only mi<lwiater there must 
already be a Paschal nof.t‘ in the air of V'ii.slui. The 
fatted geese were being kilhsl to furni.sh forth the 
shortening for the glorious rich pud<liags 4in<l the fat 
for the fried matzotlm and the iimumerablc pancakes. 
He could almost see in hw mind's tyc the chwrful 
activity: Early in the morning hi.s little I>rother was 
driving the team with the roan tlown to th«‘ butcher’s, 
a dozen or ^ of the heavy, .snow-white binls lying with 
their feet tied in the back of the cart: n.H sooji as he 
returned his mother and .si.stcr.s flew into tlieir aprons 
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iroceedecl to fill two separate saclcs with feathers 
own, which were to be turned later into cushions — 
■taut additions to the girls’ trousseaux; then the 
5ses were dressed and hung in the chimney to be 
into pastrama; and for the rest of the month an 
ling succession of palatable goose-liver patties and 
lings created out of the driblets and giblets. 

, that week before the Passover! Was there 
ing in Anu'rica with all her wealth and freedom 
itch that? Pairticularly if one was a boy. Who 
enumerate all its joys, even from this appalling 
ice? The bu.sy hum of hou.se-cleaning; the 
hg in of the huge bale of cri.sp, new, unlcawened 
; the putting up of the all-year’s dishes and the 
king of t he holidaiy dishes out of the box where 
lad remained siruH> the last time; the rediscovery 
lf-forgolt«‘n p<‘t cups and glass<>.s; the cleansing 
red-hot stoni's and .scalding wat<T of the silver- 
a task always [xwfornu'd by the lioys in a pit dug 
vhere in the back yar<l; th<‘ shaking out of all 
ts lest a cnimb of huivened bread .should inad- 
illy undo an entire month’s work; llu' la.st meal 
m on the <lay before the h'stive week, which musl, 
ten out of <ioor.s; t h(‘ ceremonial .swiHiping away 
i last tra<res of uon-paschal food; and lustiy the 
service at the temple attended only by father and 
the welcoming by the women-folks dres.sed in 
‘.S.S while; the very hmgthy home service alter- 
; with tlie courses of th«; banquet, the symbolism 
1*1 
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of the Four Questions, the Invitution to the Toor and i 
Hungry, and the Glass for Elijah—Yankel smacked his 
lips and sighed as he picturt'd it all. 

He found a romantic word even for the heathen 
customs of the peasantry, aiul discovered a hitherto 
unseen bright side in the very tyranny of the Rumanian i 
Government. He recalled that w<‘ had just recently ! 
left behind the first of January, and reminded me of the 
huge ice cross which always appi^urt^l on that morning 
in the principal square of Vaslui, to which the peasants 
bowed and kneeled when they eanu* in from t he country I 
while the regimental band playe<l heautifid, .solemn airs. 
The Christian Easter, if it did not <'ome at the same 
time as the Passover, was almo.st lik<* a h'ust of our own. 

To be sure, we were not alIow<‘<i to eat th<‘ eolored eggs 
but we could still play “touch” with them; and as for i 
the cake called cozonac no amount of prohibition 
sufficed to prevent us from sharing it with our young • 
neighbors. Was not tiu‘ search for the <tos.h in the . 
churchyards on the night before Easter a heauliful 
ceremony, after all.? And tin* joyous ringing of hdls 
when it was at last found by the pri<-st who hud hidden 
it.? And the Easter swing which even otir mothers [ 
enjoyed riding in? Ih‘ ust‘d to n*sent it hit tvrly when i 
the police came and closed our private schools in mid- 
summer; but now as he looke<l back to it he eotdd sec 
that it was really a kindu(‘.s.s, at least to us boys. It 
enabled us to enjoy the adventure of being taught I 
secretly in his father’s or my fatlier’s shed; luid, what 
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is more, the lessons had necessarily to be shortened, 
which gave us time to go swimming and to take the 
calf out to pasture. 

So Yankel advised me not to be a fool a second time 
and take a good thing when it was offered me. I was 
debating whether he was right, and asking myself 
whether, after living in the large world for a little time, 
I could again feel at home in a place which had no 
street cars, when suddenly — it was now the last week 
in January — my nightmare cleared and I got my first 
job. For that, thanks to Couza. Couza had hitherto 
shown no inclination to interest himself in my behalf, 
in spite of the fact that it was his preaching and example 
that had brought me to New York. When, however, 
word reached him of my purifications his heart was 
touched, and within a day or two he left word at my old 
Rivington Street ad<iress that he had found me a plataj 
in a barroom on Divi.si<»n Street. I have .since tluit day 
received telegram.s notifying me of university appoint- 
ments, and I have beam v<Ty glad to get them, loo, but 
no message of that kind has ever .since .struck me dumb 
with joy. The news of that first job, back in 1901. 
did. 
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T hey took me. There were a muiiIaT of regalation 
questions— about my family, how long I luul hren 
in America, what I had done lu^fore— and then Mr. and 
Mrs. Weiss exchanged an approving glanw, and Mr. 
Weiss told me that I would do. He at onta* iwki'd me 
to remove my coat and get into a white aiiron. Then 
he conducted me heliind the Iwautifnl tiak counter— 
which I was soon to be informed was <*alled a bar — and 
initiated me into the mysteries of the Ix'er-t aps. “ Ili'ud 
this,” he said, suddenly, and hekl up a bottle. “ Fiiud 
Did you say you have been here less t han two months?” 
he asked, incredulously. I could sts^ tfiat. I luul made 
an impression, that he was getting more ami mon; 
pleased with me. 

For my own part, I found the .saloon a paradise, at 
least for a time. I got Ihrts^ meals every day aind a 
clean bed every night, and thriHi dollars a month, just 
like that, if you please, to do what I liked with. It wiw 
oppressive to have so much momy. During the 
middle of the afternoon, after I got. thrtmgh washing 
the windows, and polishing llu^ hras.s fittings, ami 
preparing the free lunch, and tliere was nothing to do 
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to wait for the evening trade, I would sit down at 
far end of the bar next to the window and do 
icate problems in fractions, in an effort to calculate 
fust how much my fortune had increased since the 
before. Then the figures would pxiff and swell into 
;astic sums as I went on to multiply them by five in 
^r to obtain tlieir equivalents in Rumanian francs 
hard. You may laugh at. this if you like, but it 

I who had a new suit and new sho<w and a derby 
when Easter <*am<‘. Th(‘ <lerby wjis my first, and 
layod (|ue(T tri<‘ks with my fat-e; but I was proud of 

II the sanu“, because it made nu' look like a man. 
ly employers, being a chihlh'ss couple, in a manner 
pted me and father-atid-moLluTe<I nu*. Mrs. Weiss 
The Mrs.,” as I was taught tc» call her — gave me 
e go<Kl clotlu's which her brother iiad cast off, and 
m<‘ on th<‘ choi(;est. In hnsure moments she took 
ision to continu(‘ my (education l)y little hints on 
irnportams' of courl<‘sy in America, on th(‘ most 
ctive style of dressing tlu“ hair for a young gentleman 
ly position, on the wisdom of thrift, and, in general, 
low to pass from tln^ gr<‘en int.o th<^ yellow state in 
shortest, possible t ime. 

Ir. Weiss, Uk), whs kind and h<‘lpful, except when he 
in his ciqis, w'hich, fort unately, happen(;<l regularly 
Saturday nights only, so that an observant young 
1 nml not lie loo nnudi in t he way when his master 
irritable. From him I first hiarned that honesty, 
ticularly with an employiw, is tlie best policy, that 
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bar-men never drink (except at a cu.stoim'r’s invitation, | 
which is another storj^ and is governed by a special 
ethical rule) , and that patience with a liberally spending i 
customer, even when he says and d<K\s unpleasant 
things, is a virtue that is its own reward. lie advised ' 
me to let him keep my wages for me instead of exposing 
them to the risks of pickpockets and loss, and assured 
me that I need not worry over the trifling sum in such 
well-to-do hands as Ids, ami that I cotild have th<‘ whole 
amount owing to me at any tiim^ wh<m I should lu'ed it 
or wish to quit his employ. lie invariably pHi<l my 
bath and hair-cutting bill out of his own jKX'kt't. On 
Sunday mornings he let me sl<‘<“p until .seven ami optmed 
the shop himself. He even offere<l me assistance in 
English, but of this I did not avail myself beeau.se I ! 
noticed that he always referred to M rs. Weiss as “ he.” 

But I was an ungrateful soul, for I .soon l«‘gan to 
detect the flaws in my j^aradi.se. Just htdon* the 
Passover my employer fdled his wimlow.s with annoiuice- 
ments to the effect that In* had rec«‘ive<l a large .st<K-k of [ 
kosher liquids for the holiday, hut alu^rtly aft«‘rward the { 
good.s arrived from the duslillery an<l I lent a hand in [ 
mixing them, and di.scovered to my h<»rn>r that the 
chief ingredient was grain-alcohol, wlu'eh wa.s, ritually 
speaking, poison. Several timt‘s I wa.s humiliated by a | 
ridiculous fashion they hatl of te.sting my hone.sty, I 
which consisted in leaving a quarter or half a dollar | 
near my bed, and then watching the next day to .see i 
whether I would return it. The pair quarreled .scandal- 
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ously and interminably; and when their squabbles 
began to degent'rate into downright brawls, I hoped 
and prayed that I might find another job. 

The saloon also offert'd ample opportunity for an 
adolescent, impressionable yojilh to go to the <logs, and 
I had to hold on very tenaciously to my parents’ tmst 
in me to dodge them suect'ssfully. The “Family 
Entrance” admitted a constant str<'am of .«hady 
female characters to whose thirst. I must, minister, and 
who, if they had not inspirtsl nu* with a physical 
repidsion, might have become a <.h'grading temptation. 
The treating .system was a mori"^ imnu'diate danger. 
My employer constantly impr<\ss(‘d it. uj><)n m<‘ that it 
was my diity to his firm to accept <*very tr<“al that wa.s 
offered me. It plea.sed the ctislom<‘r, he explained, and 
it increa.sed th(‘ .sales. But I had not ytd U'arned to 
like beer — at hoiiu' the commonalty <irank win<* and 
only the elegant rich indulged in b<>«‘r ami I d<‘tested 
whisky. Tlu'H'fons when a certain («<*rman brick- 
layer foreman, who was running iif) a big bill in <mr place 
by treating (‘very one in sight, insisted on my part ieipal- 
ing in all his revels. I snggesU'd to him <>»»• day that I 
would appreciate his g(‘uerosity in .sonu* mort* .solid 
form. He .said, “All right,” and reported my .suggestion 
to Mr. WeLss. Th<T<‘(jpon followcsl a terrific fuH.s, in 
which Mrs. W(‘i.s.s took sides with me. declaring, in the 
cu.stomer’s face, that she would not allow atjy one to 
corrupt a young Imy inlnisted l,o her cure by filling 
him witli liquor that no one was paying for. I 
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thought Mrs. Weiss was a brick, and told her so re- 
spectfully. . 

And yet, for all its shortcomings and unpleasantness 

and dangers, I would not have you carry away the 
impression that the part played by the sjiloon in my 
evolution was merely harmful or nipitive. Quite lh<' 
contrary. The lessons I learned while standing bt'himl 
the bar or while pouring out niiscellanwus drinks to th<“ 
people at the card-tables liave instilled into me more of 
the rich wisdom of life than I got out of all the labeled 
and classified knowledge imparted to me afterward in 
my three universities — and this is no dubious praise 
for the universities. For if a young fellow will go to 
perdition at the mere sight of evil, the probahilitii's an* 
that there was not very much worth saving in him to 
begin with. But if he hohls himsidf (‘ri^et ami <‘omes 
through the mire unsoile<l, I warrant you that he will 
prove the better for his experienctj. Many a man nion^ 
fortunately surrounded (as tin* jilirase got‘s) in his 
youth than I was has, in lat<u' lifts sought to round otd. 
his knowledge of mankiutl and to tU't'peu his sympathit's 
by a voluntary desamt into tin* maelstrom of the sltuns. 
I hope that such efforts are {iroperly rewardeti. but I 
confess to a mistrust in the efficacy of tht* tuelliotl. 'I'lit' 
palpitating facts of life eamiot, I am afraid, Iw* got at 
through the resolves of midtile age. Youth w the time 
for adventuring, and chance nect'-ssity is a Indter 
cicerone through the ins anti outs and tht* n{)s and downs 
of existence than deliberate intent. What a ynung 
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man learns by hard kaoc*ks in his teens will quicken 
his senses and enrich his heart to better purpose than 
any amount of shrewd jottings in a slunimer’s note- 
book. 

A barroom — ev('n an East Side barroom — ^is not, as 
some good people suppose, a mere hang-out for the 
indolent an<l the <h'g<'nerate. It is, whether you like 
it or not, one of the cenLrdhmecfiipg--places of humanity. 
It is an institution wliere all the classes congregate in all 
their moods- the bestial and the generous, the morose 
and the convivial. Thither the laborer may escape 
from his shrewish wife when she makes his home 
unbearable; but thitlu^r also llu‘ merchant will resort; 
with his eustoim'r when })oth are jovial over a particu- 
larly satisfactory bargain. A bum will sludlh; in to 
dry his rags by the stove or to snatch a morsel from 
the free-luneh coiudxT, and before d<‘i>arting will give 
y'ou an invaluable glimpse into his .sad history and his 
I'heerful philo.soj)hy. The next, moment a .surg(‘on, 
returning from a successful operation, will toss you a 
tjuarler for a gla.ss of v'ichy, and leav<* you gaping in 
idle wondtTmenl at the incalculable wealth that a man 
who can .so lightly <lo such a thing must hav<“ in rest'rve. 
(Vt the mmu-hour, a gang of workmen from a near-by 
'“job” will Iriulgt' in in their heavy lHK>t.s and grimy 
[)veralls to devour a plate of free .souj) and innumerabU; 
Imnks of bread with their schooner of IxHsr, and to teach 
jrou the whole.some moral that good dige.Htion attends 
on honest toil. And if your mind is built to receive 
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impressions, and if your heart is attuned to beat in 
harmony with other human hearts, your apprenticeship 
in a saloon will serve for as good a start toward a well- 
rounded education as you could desire. 

It was in tlie saloon — or, at least, in what I might 
call the extension department of it— that; my eyes were 
-first opened to the true meaning of American democracy 
and to my own opportunity in the midst of it. I should 
blush for my ingratitude if I did riot, in ri'ctjunling the 
influences that helped to make me an American, allude, 
at least en masse, to the hundreds of my nameless friends 
who assisted me forward in the general direction of my 
goal. In particular I must mention the wife of a 
physician in the Bronx to whom my employer one night 
sent me to deliver an order. She fell into conversation 
with me, and then, without warning, looked up at me 
and exclaimed: 

“Why, my dear boy, this is no o<x:upation for you. 
You must look for .something iH'tter.” 

I ought to have bec*n flattere<l, but in my confusion 
I could only pluck nervously at my cap: “It’s all 
right. I like my work, anti it pays fine." 

“Yes,” she insisted, “but haven’t you any higher 
ambition?” 

“Of course,” I blurted out; “ I want to be a tltK-tor.” 

“I thought so,” she .said, with .satisfaction. “They 
all do. Well, you will he,” she addtsl, with the air of 
a divinity granting a mortal’s wish, “ I know. My hus- 
band was a poor immigrant boy once, and now he is a 
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doctor. Do you know why? Because he was ambi- 
tious and discontented.” 

These were strange and inspiring words. Hitherto 
I had been piously following my parents’ injunction to 
obey nay master and to be thankful for whatever God 
gave me. I had not thought of discontent as a virtue. 
Now suddenly it dawned upon me that if I was ever 
to realize my father’s dream I must follow a course 
directly opposed to the one he had outlined for me. As 
I looked about me I became aware that diseontent 
with fortune’s favors wius the order of life and the rule 
of progress. On the East Si<le, I observed, there were 
no classes. Men were engaged in given lines of work 
or business. But tlu'ir occupations were not permanent 
things. They did not chain them down to any definite 
place in the scheme of existence. What a man did in 
no way determitu^d his worth or circumscribed his 
ambitions. re<ldling aiul hawking aiul the sewing- 
machine were just so many rungs in the ladder. A 
dingy apartment in tlu‘ leiu-meut was men'ly a stage in 
the march toward a home in Brownsville or a shop in 
the Bronx. Tlu^ earth was young and fresh from the 
hand of theJVTakcr, iUid us yet tmdivided among His 
children. That was another distinctive superiority of 
America over Iluinania. 

From that night t)n my hope to get into other work 
turned into dtderminalion, and at Easter an incident 
occurred which promised to oj^n the way. In the three 
months that I had been in the saloon I had never had 
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a day to myself. I had been too well contented to ask 
for it But when my new clothes came I must go and 
show them to my frieiuLs. Mrs. Weiss thought so, 
too; and between us we persuadt'tl Mr. Wei.s.s to let me 
off "for the afternoon and eveuiug of Ka.sttT Day. 
Among the relatives anti friends whom I visited that 
day I met a cousin of mine who worked at .shirt.s as a 
collar-maker. He opened my eyes to the lay of t hings. 
Here I was working day and night for three doIlar.s a 
month, while he was earning .si.v and often .st‘V«uj tloHurs 
in a single week, and he had his evenings to gt> It) the 
Rumanian restaurants and toa-hou.se.s. I woiulered 
whether I could become a shirt-maker. My eousia 
thought so, and promised to watch for an opening. 

I passed a restless aiul tlisctnitetdtsi month before 
my opportunity camt‘. Then a firm t»n Walkt^r Street 
offered to teacli me sleeving, on eontlilion that I work 
for two weeks without pay. I had a month’.s wages 
coming to me, so I felt that I coultl inauagt' it; hut when 
I timidly announced my purpose to Mr. We).H.s in juy 
excitement I forgot that it was the fateful Ssiturday 
night — he flew off the haudh' and rt‘fu.se<l to piiy up. 
Even Mrs. WeLss was against me this time. She 
declared me a fool for leaving a gootl honu! to to lh»* 
sweat-shop (the very argument I have since «‘rnploye<l 
with domestic servants), and revealed an ambit ion .she 
had been cherishing for some time of s<*ltiug me up in 
a saloon of my own when I had become sufficiently 
Americanized. She prophesied that if I did not come 
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:o my senses at the very first sight of a shop, I would 
lever leave it at all. “Once an operator always an 
iperator," she reinimletl me. G roeers* assistants worked 
;heir way up to grocery-stores, tap-hoys hecanie saloon- 
iieepers, peddlers and clerks attained to businesses of 
dieir own, but a swt'at-shop hand contracted consump- 
tion or socialism and never rose to anything l)elter. 
I'he operative’s lean years always swallowed up his fat 
3nes. As long as I worked I might earn a litt le more than 
[ was gt'tting in tla^ .saloon— -still, .she was ready to give 
aie a rai.s<.‘ — but I wouhl find saving quite impossible once 
[ began to pay for every litt le t lung ou t. of my own pocket; 
and when I he "slack ’’ came I would slarvtMis thoroughly 
as ever I did when I was a greenhorn and before she saved 
luy life by taking nu' off tin* st reets. No <loubt I had for- 
gotten tho.se mi.serablt‘ «lays, now that prosperity had 
:*ome to nu* through her; Imt .she renu'min*re<l very 
ilislinclly that first <lay wln'u I glultonou.sly de- 
voured potatoes likt* <*hee.st* dainiie.s, and she was 
ashanu'tl to h't. customers see me until she had found 
me .some clot h<*s. 

My benefactor, CouKa, happening to <lrop in, ns he 
aft,t*n di<l, Mr. ami Mrs, Wei.H.H at oncai appealed the 
!*a.se to him. Wh(‘rt‘upon he setlhtd him.self into a chair 
l)y one of tin* tables and, whih; sii>ping a .sc!h<>oner of 
procetnled to give me a .sound Iwlun* on my 
imetlucal conduct. My ingratitude to my employera 
and to liim, he found, was .simply mon-stroiia. I ought 
to be asliamed for even asking them to pay me after the 
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return I was making them for their parental kindness, f 
Was I aware that the very clothes I was wearing were I 
theirs, and that they had tried to educate me into an 
American and a business man? As for the sweat-shop, 
he would not even discuss that. He coul<l only think 
pityingly of my poor father and motlier. 'I'hey were I 
decent, respectable people. If they had known that |1 
their favorite little son, on whom they w't‘re placing | 
such high hopes, would ally himself with outcast, ' 

the vulgar, the unambitious, the ungodly, would { 

never have consented to my emigration. Ami if tlu'y | 
were to hear of it now — as they were eertuinly going to— | 
it would break their hearts and they would di.sown me. I 
Heaven alone knows wliat they hoped to iichieve hy | 
all this grilling, unless it was to do viohuw’e to my | 
feelings, in which case they succwded amply. But Jis f 
far as gaining any result for themselves wji.s toncenuHl » 
it could do no possible good. A month ago a rais(‘ of I 
a dollar might hav<s madt‘ me hesitate aiul <*«nsider. 
But now I liad l>ett(‘red Couza’s own inst ruetion. I 
had found the America he had st‘en in a driuitu. Even 
shirt-making with all its promise of frmlom Jtnd money f 
was but a stepping-stone. I was looking awiiy beyond I 
to my destiny dawning on th<‘ horizon — th<‘ golden | 
destiny of my childhoo<i. I ha<l heard Iht* lap of | 
Opportunity on my door, anti I was hurrying tt» answer | 
the call. f 
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SHIRTS AND PHILOSOPHY 

O N the whoks I take it, the foreign colony in our 
larger cities is a little uiifavorahly regarded by the 
conventional enlhu.siusts for Americanization. These 
kindly ladit's and gentlemen appear to assume that the 
trick of turning AnuTtcan is some kind of an affair of a 
rubber stamp and an oath of allegiance and bath-tubs. 
It is quite simple. You go down there, to the East 
Side, or Littk' Italy, or Little Polaiul, and you establish 
a settlement ami <leliv<'r lectun's and furnish them a 
pointed example, and behold! the fog lifts, and before 
your eyes stands th<‘ mnv-born American. The sooiut 
this effectiv<“ performance is accomplished the better, 
for it is quit(> ck’ar that the immigrant invariably hails 
from an inferior workl, with (pieer notions about 
manners and the use of soap and fresh air and constitu- 
tions, and if he is long left to himself and his fellows he 
will settk‘ down to this p<‘stiferous imimrted life of his 
and never bct!ume one of us at all. He will become a 
wnfirmed alien, a dangerous, disruptive element. 

Into this complacent vi<‘w the patent fact that 
Americanism is a compromise does not enter. It is 
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. . f 

<juit6 overlooked, th&t the £idopti\ c AiiiencEn liEs ElwEys | 

been and will always remain a winposite American. j 
My good friends are tmwilling to set* that the alien has f 
as much to teach as to learn^ that his readjtistnient is 
inevitably a matter of give and take, and that he only J 
begins to feel at home in thus new country when he has I 
succeeded in blending his own culture and idea.s and * 

mode of life with tho-se t>f the people that came here i 

before him. Your self-<*omplHCt*ut native takes stock - 
of the Americanized alien anti cries, tlelightedly, “Set* ■ 
how America has changeti him!” But I suppo.se he | 
would be greatly astonished if the immigrant were to I 
answer, with equal truth, “ IxK>k how I have changed | 
America!” Americans can nowise be iH*rsuatled that, | 

' if there is to be any reatljustm<*nt, it niu.st comt* from s 
this sort of mutual reaction; untl lht*y will simply 
laugh at you if you tell tUt*in tluit the foreign colony, | 

far from being a danger, is about tlu* only natural ageiuy f 

by which the proce.ss can be effet;tetl. 

Now, if plaajs like the Ea.st Hide art* Itwketl at i 

askance, how very little justice eouhl t»ne expect toward \ 

the institution of the .sweat-.sht»p? That, surely, i.s a 
veritable hotbed of un-Ainericani.Hm, When my native 
friends, who never weary of tlu* topic, a.sk me what ; 

influences I account as the m<»st vital in making an • 

American of me, and when, in a sincere endeavor to l>e f 

enlightening, I answer them that it Is a lo.ss-up between ; 

the college and the «weat-.shop, they .smile and say that I 

X am making paradoxes. Of coum*, they admit, in a 
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negative kind of way, the shuns may perliaps arouse a 
craving for a broader and a fuller life, just as imprison- 
ment develops a passionate love of freedom, or as a 
crabbed, bigoted religious parent may <lrive a youngster 
to atheism. But how such a place can possibly foster 
any idealism in a direct way, or itself become a bridge 
between ignorance and intelligence, betweem slavery and 
independence, in short between culture and stagna- 
tion, is more than they can understand. They think 
of the sweat-shop as all dark and poverty-ridden and 
brutalized. 

The East Si<le itself, I may add-~or, at any rate, the 
forward-looking, practical layer of it — hohls no ex- 
aggerated opinion aliout the .sewing-machine aind lh(‘ 
flat-iron, as Mrs. Wci.ss’s convitttions on the subject 
niiiy serve to provt\ Little Rumaniai, iiulced, ais a 
civilization, enlertaiiu'd am instincliva* aversion to the 
indiustriail life. My former <‘uiploy<“rs and tiu'ir <lis- 
tinguished patron, the big-lu'airted (Jouza, whatt'ver 
their ulterior motives might b<‘ in aitt<>mpting to <l<‘t4T 
me from my a'oursa*, really spok<* from tlx* (h'pths of 
their .souls wlum they di-nouneeal th<* swt^ait-shop. 
A.lmost cverylKxly I knew warm*d me aiguinst it. Even 
my er-stwhih* landlauly, Mrs. Segail, d<-<-laired thait she had 
never aipprov<*<l of ( ’ousiu Alay’s <-o!fair-m!iking, in spite 
of the tact that he cainw' from tin* les.s<*r branch of the 
family auid haul nevt'r ree<*iv<>d the fitae .sclnM»litag and 
home-training thait w<* of the Vaislui clan had (Aby btv 
ing a native of Galaitz). What, slu; askt'd me, would 
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become of our splendid tradition as a family of 
merchants and professional men if we drifted one by 
one into the classes that worked with their hamk? I 
could not answer that difficult question, but I reminded 
her that she herself had once long ago taught me that 
in America there was no such thing as high ami low, 
and no shame in doing anything. Besides, lH*r own 
daughters were earning their living at neckwear. 
Whereupon she invited my attention to the subtle fact 
that neckties were not shirts, and that I was now no 
longer a greenhorn, which altered the case entirely. 
But it was all right. I could go to the shop if I was 
determined to, and see for myself. 

Well, I confess that there wjis more than a grain of 
truth in these gloomy predictions. The ver^' walk 
to the shop that early morning with Cousin Aby, 
the collar-maker, was a deprt'ssing advtmlure. W<‘ 
were a little late, and I wa.s being proptsly herat<‘d, 
as we hurried along, for my unindustriul habits. Canal 
Street west of the Bowt^ry, with its cobblestomss and 
clattering trucks, its bare, ugly .sid«'s an<l trmlging 
throngs of unkempt men and girls, was md half so 
friendly as at its eastern extretnity. And as we .swung 
past Broadway and into Walker Sl.r«‘l, llu‘ dr<‘ariue.s.s 
became almost intolerable. II<*re llie thoroughfare was 
too cramped for normal traffic, and the slunle<l, grimy 
buildings seemed ludicrously uudtT.Hize<I (or their heavy 
tasks. All the same, the little alley wiut choketl up with 
one-horse carls, its sidewalks were littered witli luiles 
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of unmade clollung, a pandemonium of rasping curses 
from drivers and half-awake, half-grown men with 
apro'ns, staggering under immense burdens, overtopped 
the nittliug and t he clanging from Broadway beyond. 

Ami then we felt our way up two creaking flights of 
stairs, and my cousin opened a tloor, and wc entered. 
We pro( H'ded to t lu' right toward jin elongated counter, 
where I '' as introduced to the boss; my cousin removed 
his coat a ml collar, and (lisap[>eared into the wilderness 
beyond. T followe<l him with my eyes, and the sight 
did not c uht me. Theia* wan-e thr<“e endh'.s’s tabhis 
running almost through the entire hngth of the loft 
in parallel litu's. Kach table was dol.te<l witli a row of 
machines, ami in front, of tfusst' sat t,he op(Ta.t.ives like 
prisoners chained to their posts. Men and women 
they were, collarh‘.s.s, dislnweled, bent into irregular 
curve.s; i)a!pilaling, twit<-hing, as if they were .so 
many pistons ami hwt>rs in some huge, juonstrous 
engine. On the nean'r end, around a smalh'r .s(|nar<; 
labhs sUkxI an ohl, white-lxsinhsl man, a young girl, 
and a boy, marking shirt s with a p<‘n<-il, pulling tlirea«ls, 
folding, “finishing.” Tin* intermittent whirring of 
whetLs, the gasping ami sucking of tin* i>ow<*r-cngine 
(somewhere out of sight), the <lull murmur of v'oita^s, 
heighteiu'd tin* oppre.ssivt* <*{b‘ct. 

My first le.sson, n<lminisler<'<l by a frow.sy lit.tle man 
in shirt-.sleeves ami no <’ollar, with his .su.sp»>nders <lan- 
gling loo.seIy at his sides, was vtTy bewildering. I had 
thought that I wh.h t.o h-aru how to make shirts; but 
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now my instructor informed me with a smile that fJhat 
would be a rather large order- No, I was to play 4aly s 
a very small part in the great performance. I wrjs to 
be a sleever; and sleeving, it appeared, wius as imurfi as ; 
any one man could desire, for it involved a whole chain 
of skilful and delicate operations. The shirt i were j 
brought to you in two bundle.s, wliich you pnx* <eded to i 
place, each bundle in a separate box, one .sif iialwl on k 
the right side and the other on the left .sid e of your 
machine. Then you suddenly discov('re<h~ siOtnetime.s | 
a bit too late— that the bumlles conUiiued textiles of 
several designs and shades of color, an<l tluP; you were 
expected to sew no green sleev<*.s into hromi .shirts. 

The machine was of a kind that I luul not even .su.sp«'te<l , 

to exist. It had two ‘needles, aiul that imj)lied two 
spools and two thrcading-s and two bob!>ins. ,Iust in | 
front of the needles was an odd <levi(;e <'uUed a “lusn- | 
mer” which was designt'd to fa<-ilitali‘ the work. But I 
the whole contraption had a way of running away willi | 
you as soon as you pressed the power petlul, so that the I 
material got twisted and bunched up in t he lienuuer, | 
and usually broke both nmllcs at once, and .stmudiiues I 
lodged one of them in your thumb, an<I invariably, at 
the least, tangled up the thread into a hop»'k'S.H mess. j 
I sewed and ripped and sewc*d again for two weeks r 
without pay, and I am afraid that tlie prtHH:e<ls of my 
toil made but a poor return for the bo.s.s’s jmtience and 
instruction. But if the bargain was unprofilalile for I 
him, it was well-nigh ruinous to me. My former ? 
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nployers having declined (out of pure benevolence) 
) pay me the month’s wages they owed me, my great 
roblem was to survive the period of my apprentice- 
lip. I had borrowed an amount equivalent to that 
iserve I had been counting on, and Mrs. Bernfold, 
ith whom I Iiad taken up resitlence on EUlridge Street, 
as kind enough to let me pay her rent at the end of 
le month instead of in advance. But with all my 
amping and economizing it was impossible to make 
iree dollars last very much longer than two weeks- 
had miscalculated .somewhat. T had figured on 
‘tting some money whe^n my iustruedion wa.s over, 
rgetting entirely that whih' everything else had to be 
lid for as I wcuit or bcdorc'hand, labor rcc'eived its 
wards only aftcT it was done. T got, nothing even 
hen I had completed a week as a piee<'-work<*r. Pay- 
ly was once in a fortnight, and I was in the shop for 
month liefore my first envelope c-ame around: and 
icn I discovcTrtl tliat although I luid sle<*v<‘<l a hundrc'd 
id sixty dozens of shirts, which, at the* rale of four 
nts pc!r dozc'U, ought to liavc^ ent.it h'd m(‘ to very 
iarly six dollars and a half, my cuivelope contained 
ily three; dollars. One* wc'ch’s wages, it; devchifxsl, 
is regularly held back. They said it was bcsrau.se it 
ok that long to audit the accunmts. But that was a 
phemism. The truth was that that wcK;k’.H wages of 
e forty hands constituted the major part of the firm’s 
icrating c'apital. 

For all that, I .soon found myself very happy in my 
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new surroundings. Those novelists and sentimental- 
ists who slander the sweat-shop and the tenement 
should take notice. We ct'rtainly had a very much 
more human time of it in the old days than we did ' 
later on in the high-«‘i!inge<i, inuny-windowed, electric- | 
fanned, palatial prisons that conftjrmetl to tlie factory | 
laws. The reasons w<Te the.se: In the sweat-shop the • 
hand and the boss belonged to tlu' .same chess. That i 
made a big tliff<Ten«“. There were no si>ying “fore- | 
ladies” and no rules, no ptwemidory calls to the othw' | 
and no threats of discharge. You <li<l not have to ! 
stand in line with hat in hand h»r the wagt's of your ■ 
toil. If we were har<l up after a long, slack .st'ason, we 
could get all our meals on cr<*dit from the old .shop- 
peddler, who soUl baked liv<T by the .sn<s% brandy, 
banana.s, and rolls, and sometimes lent us even a hit 
of ca.sh. The number <tf vv<»rkers was .small, .so that 
everybody knew <‘vcryb<wly else. During th«‘ lunch- ' 
hour we visited, aiul fell into vuilenf arguments about 
the labor movemt'iit an<l .s«K'ialism and liteniture, nn<l ^ 
mocked g(KHl-nalure<Uy at the “i-upitalisl ’’ when he 
ventured to pul in a word (a.s he always did); and <*ueli | 
of U.S, except the girls, took lii-s turn in ginng for the 
can of beer. All tills tetuled to pre.s«‘rve tlu* humau 
dignity and the .s<‘lf-re.siMS*t of the worker. 

In spile of the fact that my firm wius spwializing in 
the .stiflf black-and-white article ititerid«‘d for the 
Southern negro, my earnings kept gradually ri.sing, 
until (with the .sUndard-s of iMurraom wages still in 
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my mind) they attained dizzying heights. With softer 
materials, to be sure, I might have turned out more 
dozens per day, but I comforted myself with the 
thought that the work woxdd be more “particular,” so 
that the net results woidd probably be about the same, 
rhe “slack,” indeed, was longer and more thorough- 
going than at the better lines. For the two whole 
months of January and February that temperamental 
jentleman in the South seemed to be disixeusing with 
shirts. But while that nu'ant going into debt and 
jutting down on luxuries, there wtTe compensjiting 
jircumstances even then, as W(‘ shall see. While work 
vas rushing I got in touch with the instalment peddler 
md bought a solid-gohl watch and chaiti on the basis 
)f a dollar per week, an<l once in an acet'ss of oxtrtnue 
;hriftiness I went the length of starting a .saving.s 
iccount with the Bowery Bank, wlii<'iu howx'vt'r, mwxT 
vent beyond the first dejxosil, for one t hing because my 
cllow-workers got wind of tlu' fact and i)oke<l fun at, me 
md Ciilled me eaixilalist, and s<‘eondly b<*caus<‘ tlu' 
ilack fell xipon us suddenly t hat y<‘air and I was forexal 
;o liquidate and the: cashi(‘r t.ohi m<‘ in Ji c-oldly 
mpersonal waiy that my pjit roruige would not }><■■ <lesir<*d 
igain. The jt'welry, on tlie other liand, was as g<KKl 
xs a solid estate ami mueli beLtx‘r than jnoney in the 
jank, because at a pinch it was not, mK'e.ssary to wait 
;hirty day.s to cash in. All I hatl to do was to lakt‘ the 
Lings to “the uncle,” or, as you woxdd call it, the pawn- 
shop, and get thirty dollars xdl at once, which sufficed 
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to keep the peddler pacified with regular payments as 
well as to make me comfortable uufil pro.s{H‘rity was 
mine again. There was no tlenying tluit, for all its 
good things to eat and drink, ami it.s lazy afternoon ^ 
hours, and educational opportunitie.s, the saloon could 
not hold a candle to the two-needle machine. 

Indeed, the sweat-shop wais for me the cradle of 
liberty. It was more— it was my fir-st univer.sity. I 
was not long there before I discovered that ther«‘ were 
better things I could do witli my fret' evt'iiings than to 
frequent the cozy hang-outs of my ft'lh>w-countrymen. 
When I overheard a dispute Ijetweeu the young 
buttonhole-maker and the catlavt'rous, curly-huirt'd 
closer, on the respective merits of the storiesof IVht'khov 
and Maupassant; and when, anotlw'r day, tin* little 
black-eyed Russian girl who was receiving two t'ents ^ 
per dozen shirts as a finisher Imhlly asserted that 
evolution pointed the way to anarehism and not to 
socialism, and cited the fact that Spenct'r himself was 
an anarchist, my eyes were opi'iietl and I felt ashunuHi 
of my ignorance. I had been rather inciiiu'tl hitherto j 
to feel superior to my .surroundings, and to regard the J 
shop and the whole East Hide as hut a temporary halt 
in my progress. With my career looming on the 
horizon, and my inherited tendency to look ilowu uimmi 
mechanical trades, I had at first barely given a tolerant | 
eye to the sordid men and girls who worked beside me. j 
I had not realized that this grimy, toil-worn, airh'sa i 
Ghetto had a soul and a mind under its shabby exterior. 
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It knew everything and talked about everything. 
Nothing in the way of thought-interest was too big 
or too heavy for this intclligcnzia of the slums. 

I made an effort to listen attentively in the hope that 
I might get some hint as to where my fellow-operatives 
got all their knowledge. I observed that nearly all of 
them brought books with them to work — ^Yiddish, 
Russian, German, and even English books. During 
the lunch-hour, if the disputatious mood was not on 
them, the entire lot of them had their heads buried in 
their volumes or their papers, so that the littered, 
imswei)t loft luul the air of having been miraculously 
turned into a library. While waiting for my next 
bundle of shirts, or just before leaving the shop, I 
would .stealthily glance at a title, or open a pamphlet 
and snatch a word or two. I was too timid to inquire 
openly. Once a girl caught nu' by the wardrobe 
examining lu‘r book, an<l asked me whether I liked books 
and whether I went to t lu‘ lectures. I became confu.sed 
and murmured a negalivt'. “You know,” she said, 
“Gorky is going to sp(‘ak to-night,” and held out a 
aew.spaper to show m<^ the announcement. 

So they were going to lectures! I began to buy 
aew.spapers and watch for the notices. I took to 
reading books and attending meetings and theaters. 
Phere weo* scores of lectur<‘s every week. I found, and 
[ went to as many as I coidd. Ou<t night it was Dar- 
win, and the next it might the principles of air- 
pressure. On a .Saturday night there were sometimes 
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two meetings so arranged that botli wuld be attended 
by the same audience. I remember going once to a 
meeting at Cooper Union to i)role.st against tke use of 
the militia in breaking a strike .somewhen* in the West, 
and then retiring with a crowd of others to the anarchist 
reading-room on Kldritlge Street to liear an informal 
discussion on “IlamUd verms Don Quixote.” It did 
not matter to us what tlu* .subject was. There was a 
peculiar, intoxicating joy in ju.st sitting th«>re and drink- 
ing in the words of the speakers, which to u.s were 
echoes from a higher worhl than ours. Quite likely 
most of us could not have passed an examination in 
any of the subjects %v<' heard discussed. It was some- 
thing more valuable than information that we were 
after. Our poor, cramped .souls were yearning to be 
inspired and upliftetl. Ni'ver in all my <‘.xperience 
since, though I have Ixtui in colleges ami learned 
societies, have I .seen such eanusst . rc.sponsivt> audiences 
as were those collarle.ss men aiul hatle.ss girls of the 
sweat-shops. 

The EStgt Side theater wa.s aimlher <‘<iucational 
institution. It was seldom that an <itt<‘mpt was made 
to entertain us there, ami whenever it was made we 
expressed our rc.sentment by htM>liug. We <li<I not go 
to the theater for amusemeut any more than we read 
books or listened to leclure-H for amusement. It was 
art and the truthful repw'sentalitm of atluul life and 
the element of culture that we (lemundtsl, and the 
playwrights who satisfied us we rewarded by our 
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)mage and our devotion. No American dramatist 
as ever worsliiped^^by his public as Jacob Gordin was. 
remember that when a reactionary newspaper tried 
I stab him in the back by raising a cry of immorality 
fainst one of his plays, the whole progressive element 
the Ghetto came as a unit to his support by packing 
s theater and clamoring for his appearance. The 
.eet that dared attack him was nearly boycotted out 
existence. And when, some years later, Gordin died, 
'ery shop was closed on the East Side and a hundred 
ousand followed his hearse in genuine mourning, 
here is no parallel, I think, in the whole history of the 
tnerican drama to this testimonial of popular devotion 
an intellectual leader. 

Nor was Gordin the only divinity on our dramatic 
[ympus. There were younger men like Libin and 
obrin, who, while they might be said to have been 
embers of Gordin’s realistic school, had made some 
teresting departures in .subject-matter by laying 
:iphasis on the humor and pathos of life in the New 
orld as afft'cting the immigrant. These two had for 
long time been principally occupied with fiction, but 
id turned to tlu‘ stage becaiuse of the greater educa- 
>nal possibilities of t lie drama. I'he Russians, too, 
pt in touch with their exiled brethren and saw to it 
at our souls did not .starve for lack of .spiritual 
stenanc^. Not only did thci Canal Street publishers 
ing out the beautiful humorous tales of Sholom 
leichem and Mendele Mocher Sforim and the poetry 
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of Frug and PeretK, .se%'oral amaleur orgiiiuzations-~ ! 
precursors of the nuiuerou.s “a<lvanetHl” piu.vliouses ! 
now fashionable t‘veryvv!i<‘re~ \v«>re formed h)r the ; 
purpose of producing the [andic dramas of Ilirshhein 
and Perete and the symbolic plays of Asch and Pinsky, ^ 
which, owing to their extreme literary character, wore ' 
not adapted to the regular th<*aters. Notably the 
Progressive Dramatic (’lub <-ondueted readings and s 
performances of choice tragedit's “fr<»m iiome,” which, 5 
although they wt“re inteudtsl for t he <-lect . wt-r<‘ attended 
by as large aiuliences as <‘v<>r weal to the 'riiulia and 
People’s theaters. 

I saw more go<Ml literature on the stage in those days | 
while I was sewing sleeves into shirts tIuitJ I saw in all f 
my subsequent career. When tin* original playwrights ’ 
could not fill the <lemarKi, the la<’k was suj>p!ie<l hy the ' 
translators. While Broadway was giving Ihs<'n the J 
cold shoulder, llu* East Side was aeelaiming him with ; 
wild enthusiasm. I saw "Monaa V’anaa” on the 
Boweiy befon* the Broadway type of theati-r-gwr hud 
ever heard the nam<' of Maeterlinck. Many for«*Ign f 
writers— “Hauptniaim, Su<iermami, (Jorky, .Vmlreiyev, • 
Tolstoy — ^hud their prfrmt'rfu in the Ghetto. The ^ 
same was tnie of actors; f saw Nuzitnova in “Ghosts” J 
before she could speak English. And I jna<le my first f 
acquaintance with (Jreek trug«*dy when I luwl Jiot yet " 
learned how to .speak English. | 
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DID not for a long time perceive the drift of all this 
feverish intellectual activity. I was too busy reading 
1 listening to care about the xiltimate purpose of it 
Gordin was giving hi.s brilliant talks on the 
olution of the Drama, and running a series of sxig- 
tive articles on t.he topic in Die Zukunft. A group 
young writers had just begun the publication of 
! Freie Stnndc ('Fhe Idle Hour), which was devoted 
y to what was best in b<dles-h‘tt.res. The war 
ween the radical and the reac-tionary press, always 
ing, was just now assuming a most violent cduiracter. 
e anarcliist Freie Arbeifer Stimme was bringing out 
journal of a Galholic priest who luul attained to 
eism, and {)uhlishing column upon column of lett(Ts 
which the merits of ndigion and free-thought were 
;ussed by the public, a certain well-known agnost.icr 
ing up the defense of religion for argument’s sake, 
thin the progressivt* circh' thert^ wer(^ continual 
ates Ixitween socialists and anarchists, which some- 
es ro.se to passionatt* fury, but always r(Tuairu‘d 
ghtening. My mind wa.s eagerly ab.sorbing all thes<> 
r impressions and all thesti wonderful ideas. A new 
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world was unfolding itself before me, with endless, I 
magnificent vistas extending in all directions. | 

The “slack,” that bugbear of the factory hand, was | 
losing it.s terror for me. A time arrived wlien I would | 
start to the shop in the morning in hope.s that I might i 
find the power turned off and tlie hos.s exphiiuing that 
work was “.slow.” On .such <iays I wouhl keep my coat I 
and collar right on anti tak(> my.stdf off to the nearest 
library, despite the boss’s prt>tt‘sls and assuranct' that 1 
he was expt'cling the bumlh's frtun the manufacturer to j 
arrive any monumt. I’here wa.s .so much for me to do. ■ 
There were whole stack.s of Norwegian <lramati.st.s, and 
Russian noveli.st.s, and Yitldi.sb pt»et.s that I hatl us yet 
barely touched. In my room there was a collet'tion of 
the Reclum editions of Zola ami Mau[)a.s.sant, and an 
assortment of i>lays of all nutiojis which hatl lavn I 
sugge.Hted to me by Gtirdin’s lectures which I had not | 
yet fountl tim«‘ to ttmch at all. Be-sides, I was trying i 
to become a writer myself. The Forward had acceple<l 
and published .some aphorhsms <if mine umhT the pen- 
name of “Max the Sleever,” wliich my friends at the 
shop luul greatly admire<L I was dev<iting whole nights 
to a novt'l in t he manner of Thr Krnitzrr Sonata. Above 
all, I delighted in lingering outsule the literary wffee- ; 
houses on Canal Street, wlwre every now and then I 
would catch a glimp.se of Gorditi jind his circle. ' 

With my miml .so bu.sy. theii, it was not .snrpri.sing 
that I .should remain .smnewdud indifferent to what wa.s 
going on in my .soul. My ancient religion had, undtT 
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erican skies, vanished long ago; but I was scarcely 
ire that a burning new faith had taken its place 
li me, as it had done with thousands of others. I 
not now say whether I was taking it for granted or 
not know it. I continually heard people in the 
p, and in the quarter generally, referred to as 
adpates” and “ intidligents,” and I kiiew that an 
illigent was a penson who went to lectures and read 
ks, and ijreferred tragi'dy to vaudeville, and looked 
n America as a place which afforded one an oi>por- 
ity to acquire and expre.ss idejis, while a clodpate 
id more for dollars than for ideius, and worked hard 
hat some day he might have others work for him, 
in the evening lu‘ wmit to a dance-hall or to the 
mtic Garden or to Miner’s or to a card-party, and 
t himself scrupulously respectable so that some day, 
in he could affortl it., he miglit rise to be the prosi- 
t of the .synagogiu' or thi' lodg<s and read (when he 
1 at all) th<‘ Tagcblatt ami tlu' joke-books. All this 
lew, and, in addition, that I was already being cla.ssed 
in iutelligciut among the humls at the shop, 
t never oc'curred to m«‘, however, to attach any 
riot meaning to the word. It was obviou.s enough; 
uld have seen it if I luul only kM)ked. But somehow 
d not look — until one day the thing struck me and 
id to look. It was an idle day at the shop. The 
s had persuaded us to wait for the work, and we 
e lounging about on the machine-tables and on the 
s of cases. Some of us had been to a reading of 
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Ibsen’s syniboHt' tlraiua, “When We Dead Awaken,” 
the night liefore, and werts of eourst*, discussing it. I 
said that I likt'tl it. Then the girl who had Oie year 
before put me t»n the intelh'elual truck .spoke up and 
asked me, in a lone of pained astonishment: 

“W'hy, aren’t you a radical.’” 

“Yes, of cour.se,” I said, a little uiK'erlainly. “Who 
is not? ” 

“W'ho is not? The ehxlpates are not.” 

“But what has this got to do witfi literature?” 

“W'ell,” .she answered, “it has tins to do with it. 
This symbolism Intsine.ss is react ionary. It has alway.s 
been. It’.s churchy." 

Then I .suddenly realizwl that t'V<'rybo<ly I knew was 
either a socialist or an anarchi.sl. It came to me in a 
flash that this .social idealism was the sou! that stirred 
within everything that wais going t)n al>out and within 
me. I remembensl that all our meetings and lectures 
were colore<l by it. And I understtHKl that <'very 
intelligent was an atheist partly !»eeause t‘v<Ty elod- 
pate was a htdiever auid partly bts’HU.se the t'slablishwl 
creeds were cluttering the rojul to sta-ial and spiritual 
progres.s. When I asketl my.self why w<* .studied the 
ab.stru.sc prineiples of physies, the answer was that it 
helpe<I us to di.sprove liie arguments <jf the reiigiou.s. 
Our enthusiasm for evolution, I saw, was <lue to that 
doctrine’s implieil denial t)f the bihlieat story of creation. 
And if we lovtsl Iht? jKH*ls, it wa.s lafausir they .swinwl to 
us to be pervaded by a lofty dhsconUad with the existing 
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order of things. In short, I perceived that we were 
moved by a very vital religion of our own; although, 
of course, we would have scorned to call it by that 
hated name. 

I imagine that one of the things that had misled me 
was the absence of every trace of sect exclusiveness in 
the movement, at least on its intellectual side. Bitter 
as we were against the ruling class, we took no exception 
to its books. In our little radical libraries Bxirke 
rubbed elbows with Rousseau and the works of the 
imperialist Kipling touched sides with those of the 
revolutionary Kropotkin. Some of our leaders were as 
assiduously translating Madiiavelli as Oscar Wilde. 
At Warschauc'r’s Russian t<‘a-house — the principal 
labor resort — I often lu'ard Bacon menlioned r(\spect- 
fully as a philosopher alongside of Spencx'r. Of course, 
it was liard for us to ace how a man who luwl the mental 
and emotional equiinnent of a grt>nt author could be 
blind to the justic(‘ of our <'ausc, and we naturally did 
favor the insurgent wriUu's. But art is art, \v<‘ held, 
and the value of a good book is not. c-hang<‘d by the fa(!t 
that its author is wrong al)Out tlnx rights of women or 
the referendum. The only kiml of writing we scorned 
was the stupitl and the fratululenl. 'I'oward genuine 
literature we were as frix^ndly as tht‘ medixwal monks 
who saved the literary treasuries of paganism from 
destniction. 

Yes, our radicali.sm had all the nobility and all the 
weaknea.ses of a young faith. We were no mere parlor 
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socialists, we toilers of the slums. Our atheism was no ; 
affectation; our anarehism was not a fad to make i 
conversation with ov<'r tlie lea-cups. Nor were we 
concerned with the improvement of our own material 
condition merely. We w«‘re engHg(‘<I in the n'generation 
of society, and we wert' prepart'd to take up arms in the 
great social revolution which we .saw daily drawing 
nearer. We were all mis-sionarit's, anti .stnne of us were 
quite genuine higtds. On the Day of Atonement, when 
all the const'rvative petiple of the qiuirter fa.sled and 
repented and knelt, in prayer, we o.stentatit)usly went 
about with big cigars in t»ur numth.s and hags of food 
in our pockets; anti in the aftt‘ru(M>n wt> met in the 
public stpiare anti marehetl tdT in a hotly witli flags and 
trumpets to the atheist pieiiie stimewhere iti Bnutklyn. 
Similarly, during the Passover, wt‘ gave an t'nterlain- | 
ment anti hall, where we etin.sumtsi m<»rt' ft)rhidden | 
food and drink than was gtaxl ft>r us. No tlouht thi.s | 
was ftxdi.sh - perhu{)S it was even vulgar hut to us it | 
was propagatulu ft>r t>ur fait h among t he imconvt'rted. 

I rt'call a h'ati dt'Votee I usetl to st‘t‘ at the anarchist j 
meetings. Ht* nt*vt‘r missed one, untl lie nt'ver fuiltsl 
to occupy a st^at right in frtuit of the speaker’s .stand. 
During the atitIre.H.s he wtatld lean ftirward and glue his 
eyes on the speaker, a.s if he wert* deterrninetl that not 
a w'ortl should e.s<’ape him. Anti then, .stnnehow, it 
api)ear(xi that he ailways ditl miss stnnething very 
es.sential, aifter all. Wlam the fhaar was thn>wn ofien 
for general di.scus.Hion he was invnrinhly the first to 
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arise. Whereupon he would begin with, “ Thinkers and 
comrades,” and proceed to make a few irrelevant re- 
marks which showed at once that he had understood 
nothing at all of the lecture. Some of the audience 
would smile at him and some would murmur impatiently 
until he would grow confused and sink back into his 
seat. But these ignominiovis exhibitions never pre- 
vented him from heading each contribution list with 
some extravagant sum. Occasionally I would run 
across him at a little restaurant in the rear of a saloon 
on Eldridge Street, where one could get a tolerable 
meal for thirteen cents, and it puzzled me to reconcile 
that open-handedness at the meetings with this skimp- 
ing on food. I understood it only when I became a 
ejevotee myself. 

I have often since looked back with a melancholy 
regret to those splendid days, and have tried to recon- 
struct them in liiy memory and to find a i>arallel for 
them somewhere. From this distance they seem to me 
comparable to nothing else so mu(*h as to those ('arly 
times when (Christianity was still the faith of the 
despised and the lowly. There was in us that apostolic 
simplicity of speech and maniuirs, that di.sn^gard of 
externals, that contempt of the world and its prizes, 
that hatred of .shams, that love of the es.s<mtial, that 
intolerance for the unb<'liev<T, which only t lu^y who fe<^d 
on a living ideal can know. In our so<*iat relations it 
was the sincere intention, the rigid adlu^nmce to the 
truth as we saw it, that counted. In an argument it 
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was your duty to In* frank and hoiiost ; if your opponent 
was offended, so mueli the worse for him. You could 
come to a nuMdiiig, to a pla.\-, or to a gallu'ring in the 
house of a friend in your working clothes and unshaven 
if you chose. Tht* man and not t he <-ostume was the 
thing. A woman was hut a human being in petticoats; 
therefore if you liappened to want company at War- 
schauer’s, or felt the nee<l of giving play to your 
opinions at the tluaiter, you neetl not lu'silatt* to atldres.s 
the first girl that came your way; therefore, also, you 
need not spare iier in a battle of ideas; but therefore, 
also, you need not expt'ot 1 1 ) be looked up to as a supt'rior 
creature with a whole chain of exploded [)rivileges and 
immunities. She w'as in every way your human etjual 
and counterpart, whatever the animal differeuices 
between you might In*. Your Im.siuess in Iif(“ wa.s to 
labor for the things llmt you tlevouretl. to <niUivute your 
mind, and to .serve the ideals of your eiass. Beside 
these, the .sonlid coneerns of tlie btalily exist enct* wer<‘ 
a secondary mutttT. Wherefon* the Am<-ri<'aJi lusithen 
with his wealth and his .sln>w, hi.s vvorhllit»e.ss and his 
materialism and his .sporting page, wu.s an ohje(*l 
worthy of your profouiaiest <smtempt. 

What elst; could it 1 m% if it wa.s not t hi,s ancient <lream 
of the prophets revilaliml ami recast into a mtHlem 
mold, that had the magic [anver to trau.sfigure the 
rotting slums into an «a.sis of .spintual luxuriunce, and 
the gUrnmy, du.sl-latlen factory into a liou.sc of light 

and hope? The mere himuin tltinst for knowledge, the 
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purely selfish craving for personal advancement, is 
hardly strong enough to have made us sit up night after 
night and listen to abstract discussions about monkeys 
and men or the basis of religious belief, when oxir worn- 
out bodies were eminently entitled to rest and light 
entertainment. And surely nothing but this attach- 
ment to the uplifting promise of a noble future for 
mankind, this devotion to something outside of our 
unwashed selves and above our grimy surroundings, 
could have rendered \is so heartles.sly indifferent to the 
bleeding hearts of our poor bewildered eklers. How the 
wretched graybeards and ptjruqued grandmothers 
suffered at the disaffection of their young! For even 
in the most advanced households it was a rare thing if 
the two generations were in spiritual accord; and in 
the greater part of them clodi)ate and intelligent dined 
at the same table and (hislu'd continually — the parents 
enduring viok'nt agonic's over the chiklnni’s disloyalty 
to the ancient faith, tluur .sacrik'gious mock<‘ry of the 
Law and its practicH\H, their adh<>renc<'' (<> an abhorred 
creed, their oblivion to the ambitions that father and 
mother had so long entertained for them; while the 
youth thought of nothing but the progress of the cause 
and flaunted the rt'd flag in the faces of their beloved 
parents in the hope of convincing them of its honesty 
by the simple (kwice of getting them u.sed to it. It 
needed just that (dement of tragedy to add to Ea.st 
Side radicalism the cui) of martyrdom without which no 
religion is (piite genuine. 

1.W 
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the tragedy of rj:;adjuhtment 

I MYSELF was in the meantim<‘ moving in two sepa- 
rate worlds. Nominally, at least, my home was still 
in Little Rumania among my <»wn rt^-spiTlubk* rela- 
tives from Vaslui. I'ime and again T re.solved to find a 
lodging somewhere .south of (>raml Stnsd, where the 
majority of my eomrH<h‘.s in .spirit lived and where all my 
interests lay. But I tu‘v<*r <Ii<l it. Of frietion there wjus 
enough between u.s. They were very out.sjH>ken. were 
my kinsfolk, in their <ii.supproval of im*. I'liey foimd 
fault with my imi>i<'ly. my .soeialism (or annrehi.sm — 
they did not know ju.st whieh it was), my indifF<‘rence 
to dress and tlu* .soeiul pr<iprietie.s, my ragamuffin 
argumentjitive ass<Kuate.s. Mrs. Segal, wlio still at- 
tempted to hold a prolts’ting wing over me, l<M)k me 
to task often for not dropping in to her Sunday after- 
noon “at homes,” whieh were the rendezvou.s of the 
gilded youth of our hom«‘ town, ami t>.Hp«*einliy for neg- 
lecting to a.s.Hi.st at tin* betrothal-party of her oldest 
daughter. Others of my blocKl observe«l that <lespite my 
aptness in picking up English. I wiis unpuwhtnably .slow 
in getting Americaniztal ami doing nothing toward Im*- 

imi 
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coming a doctor. I was making quite a lot of money, 
too, but not only did I send very little of it home, I did 
not even have a bank account. Cousin Aby, who, 
though he was still making shirt-collars, had never 
become a radical, kept eternally at me for smoking on 
the Sabbath instead of going to the services. I, for 
my part, had my own opinions of their superficial 
Americanism, their indifference to the seething intellec- 
tual life about them, their blindness to the fine merits of 
the labor cause, and missed no opportunity to express 
my views. And yet some curious bond held us to- 
gether. I had a strange feeling that I would miss them, 
that I would feel lonely without them, and I knew that 
they would take it as the final insult if I were to draw 
away from them altogether. 

These strained relations with my Old World kin, as 
well as tlie tragic experiences of my fellow-radicals, 
often made me pause Jind wonder how I should get on 
with my own parents if I were ever to succeed in 
bringing them ovt^r. Father, to be sure, was not, as 
I remembered, what one could call fanatittally religious, 
and mother had implicit confidence in me to do the 
right thing. But they were both, after all, to the last 
degree old-fashioned and rigidly conservative*. They 
had a horror of the very word “socialist.” I recalledl 
how shocked they luid been onc<; — I was a mere child 
at the time — when mother’s nephew Herschel came 
back from a long sojourn in Vienna and declared himself 

a socialist. He caused a most painful sensation, and 
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my parents declined to have him come to oiir house lest 
he should contaminate it, ami his own mother Ireatetl 
him as an apostate and olTeretl up <‘andle.s at the 
synagogue for tlu- reclaiming of his soul. Of c*ourse, 
America w'as a <lifrerent .sU>ry; and l!u‘y would be 
coming into my world and not I into tiu'ir-s. But it wa.s 
difficult to imagine mother aceepling jjus her kmlduh, 
in the r6le of an unbeliever, aiul father going off ulouc 
to temple oii the morning of tlie Day of Atonement 
while I prepared for the F. A. S. pi(<!ue. I wanttd 
them, however, very much to <H*me. Cojuiitums were 
now somewhat favorable. It was my thir<i year at 
the trade and I was now an expert .sleeva^r. I was 
employed at the very best line; I was turning out forty 
and often fifty <lozen a day; my nit<- (t flunks, in part, 
to the union) had risen to five am! a half cents, ami wluai 
the material was silk, as it often was, I got as mucii as 
twenty cents p<T do/, tut, I had {»;tid eviay piauiy on my 
watch ami chain, and tiu' instalment man was et<T- 
nally asking me wficn I was going to give him anollu'r 
“.show.” Didn’t I want a diamond ring or a steamer 
ticket for .sorm* one? Or something? Ves, I did want 
more than one steamer liekel, luul later on I would 
want, very likely, rjuite a lot u{ hnusi*-furiii.shing.s. 
But— I was revolving tlu* proliletu in my lu*ad, when 
suddenly De.stiny steppisi in and soiveil it for me in 
her own .summary fashion. 

Early in the spring of lOhft I wrote to my brother 
Harry, who was still at his big Jofi in f ’onstiintza. to get 
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his advice — not, of course, on the real diflSculty, but on 
the general situation. He answered that, owing to the 
commercial depression in Rumania, he was himself 
thinking quite seriously of going to America. His 
suggestion was that I should send a steamer ticket to 
Paul; and then, when the three of us were together, we 
would manage by our joint efforts to bring over the 
old folks. Paul had mot with hard luck at his trade 
ever since his discharg(‘ from the army, so that he had 
no money of his own to make the trip. I htinted up my 
peddler at once, gave him a dei)osit of five dollars on a 
direct Vaslui-New York second-class ticket, and sent 
it off to Paul. A little more than a month later I heard 
from Harry again, this time from Vaslui. He wrote 
that their pn'parations for t.lu> journey were completed, 
and that lu^ meant to sail witli Paul from Bremen about 
the 1st of June. I watched the ship news for the next 
four months. S(weral tiuu's I went down to the offices 
of the Lloyd to incpure. I haunted the pic'rs. I even 
telephoned to Ellis Island, thinking that perhaps my 
guests had bt'en detaiiu'd thert' in spite of their superior 
mode of travel. But not. a sign of any l)rothers. Not 
even a word of explanation. T was lu'arly out of my 
wits with apprehension. I bombarded Harry and 
father and everybody I eouhl think of with anxious 
letters, withoiit results. At last — it was autumn now^ — 
it occurred to me to make incpiiries at my former 
address. My former landlady, Mrs. Bernfcld, appeared 
ill at ease at my unexpected visit, contrary to her 
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habitual pleasure on seeing me. When I told her what 
I had come for she asked me nervously what made me 
think that she would not forward my mml. Witli my 
suspicions and fears aroused by lier manner, I insisted 
that there must be something for me. Then she 
yielded it up. It wa.s a postal card, written in the hand 
of the rabbi, advising me that father had died in 
August and urging me to perform tlie religious duties 
expected of a sou in Uie eireumstances. Some days 
later a second card in the satne haml informed me that 
mother had caught coltl at father’s funeral, pneumonia 
had developed, and she had died in less than a fort- 
night. 

My brothers ditl not get to New York until February. 
When I nu‘t them at Hoboken wt* kissed and wept to- 
gether, and I got tht‘ details of my parents’ death. 
Harry, being a man of business, was b«‘nt on going at 
once into an ac<»unl of the dis}M>siUon of the estate. 
He began by ob.s<>rving that since he had had to .stand 
the cxi)cn.se of the illne.sse.s and t he funerals, it was no 
more than ju.st that he should inh(*rit the feather- 
bedding and the brass things. As for the remainder - 
hut I waved the U»pi<* a.Hid«s ms-suring him that lliere was 
time enough for that. On the ferry-boat across the 
river I ob.Herve<i that !n^ was titkiug me in critically. 
No sooner had we seatetl ourselve.s in an Elevated car 
than he tunuxi upon me and, without prefmx* or intro- 
duction, demanded to know wlielher I was doing my 
duty by the dead. My first impulse was to tell him 
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;lie unpalatable truth without delay; on second thought 
[ decided to spare him. This was no time for propa- 
;anda; it would merely pain him; he would not 
inderstand my position offhand like this. So I 
)egged again for time. Brother Paul, who had thus 
ar merely sat there holding my hand and devouring 
ne with his eyes but saying nothing, agreed that a 
)ublic vehicle was no place for family conferences, 
iut Harry insisted. Surely I could answer a plain 
luestion: Did I say kaddish — yes or no? Well, it was 
^es and no. The truth was that at the first shock of 
he terrible news I had comi)roniised with my conscience 
nd had attended services, mornings before going to 
vork and evenings after returning. I had kept it up 
or ten days. Then I had rebelled. I simply could not 
ndure the sham of it and the self-deception. The 
ickspittle, mcTcenary air of the beadles had disgusted 
ne. He had better wait before he judged me. 
America, he would find, would cluuige his id<‘as, as she 
lad changed mine. It could not be helped. Father 
,ud mother would forgive' me. They, too, would have 
inderstood if they had lived and come ht're. Harry 
egarded me with a pitying look and turned away. He 
efused to sj)oak to me for the next twenty-four hours. 

My brother Paul had been a spirited youngster and 
lad objected to the rigid methods of education at home, 
nth the consequence that he was a bit backward in 
lookish things. He found now that he had to pay the 
(rice of his youthful escapades. He experienced great 
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difficulties in fituUuK liis wuy uhoui, in reading street 
names, anti in handling ft»rt>ign money. Nevertheless, 
thanks to his mecluuiieal tK-eupation, he was not long 
in getting work. In faet, lu' got Ids first job several 
wet'ks before Harry got his, uiul imtuedialely offered 
to take t»ver the payments on his liektd. Harry was 
thoroughly seaudalizetl by evt'rything Anu'rican, He 
found every out*, from Mrs, !nchlt‘singer (our land- 
lady) tlown It) his [>rospeetiv<* tmifdoyers and his own 
brother, eoarst'Ueti and vulgarized, '{'he elultlreu were 
too smart and forward: the women wer*‘ loml and over- 
dressetl and ill-mamuTetl; uhtive all. the sliop-s were 
dingy atul ill-kept ami inelegant. I'Vom these la.st he 
hatl expeeted a great tieal. He had thought of New 
York as a kind of mugnitietl Bueharest a great, refined, 
luxurious eiiy, with heutitiful stores wlu-re it wtnild he 
ti proutl joy to work, 'riiat was one of t he Mung.s that 
had indueed him to eome to Aun rien. In llumiuiiu he 
hml always k-en emjdtiyed in the huheniasheries 
mag(tzin.H th- guihtnU'rii’ they were eidletl of iln' .small 
Bhu*k Siai jKirt-towns, aiul he Inwl for years dreamed of 
getting a sitisaluin at one of the hriiliunt .sliops of the 
capital. His longing had never been fnlfilletl, and he 
hail emijp'aletl to Aiueriea with it finding that here he 
would Itetler hi.s own aspiration. And what did he 
find? Of wur.se, the departmi*nt .stores on Fonrtwnth 
Street and on Sixth Avenue, whieli he .salliisl forth to 
look over with wtstful eyes oti the viTy ilay following 
Ilia arrival, wen; inexpreasildy wonderful; but thej 
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yere, for the time being, at least, out of his reach. He 
lad learned to speak Greek and Italian and Turkish 
n Constantza, but all these languages were of no 
iarthly use in New York without English. The only 
daces that were open to him were the unspeakably 
shabby holes in the Italian quarter or on Hester Street, 
rhey were, for the most part, in gloomy basements; 
;heir owners were rough, unkempt Polish and Russian 
;x-peddlers with fat, noisy wives (in one of them he 
lad actually foun<l the whole family lunching on the 
:ounter); the customers, instead of the sea-captains 
ind naval officers and refined Greek ladies and suave 
Ittoman traders he had been accustomed to, were crude 
jicilian peasants whose hansh dialects he scarcely under- 
tood, or East Side fishwomen. It made him very 
inhappy. 

I suggested that, since h<; had brought quite a bit of 
noney with him, h(‘ could easily learn to be a cutter at 
loaks. That, surely, was elegant enough for any taste, 
t was universally considen'd the next best thing to a 
loctor. The very first famili(M in Little Rumania 
bought a “cotter” an excellent catch for their marriage- 
ble daughters. All the best young men in the quarter 
t^ho had a sense of what was “classy” were saving 
heir pennies toward that tmd. Gousin Aby was 
Ireaming of exchanging the machine for the knife as 
oon as he had enough money for the instruction fee 
nd the wagele.s8 month of apprenticeship. But Harry 
ried out that my suggestion was an insult. Was that 
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what he had clerked for all his life, and economized, 
and learned refinal manners from his aristocratic 
customers in Constantza? Wtui that what he had 
come across seas to America for- to het'ome a woman’s 
tailor? No, thank GckI he ha<i enough money left to 
go back to Rumania, where <-haraeler and ability and 
gentlemanly qualities still eountetl for sonu'lhing. 
Curse Columbus and his <*oiml ry. I le was going hjicL 
But he dill not; btx'aust' before he had time to buy his 
ticket he found a job in a basement store on Mulberry 
Street ami got i-ight iloHars a week. whU>h he «‘st imaled 
to be nearly twice as many francs as he luui ever receivtxl 
in the most elegant shop on the shores of the Black 
Sea. 

While Harry was idle he amused himself by 
rummaging among my biKiks and pjtpers -when he \va.s 
not, that is, making e\eursions through the ilepurtment 
stores. Cue evening it was tluring the first week after 
his arrival -he picked up a eopy of the Znkunft and 
regarded it dubiously, 'rhea, wit h a sudilen inspiration 
lighting up his puzzled fare, he Imiketl me .squarely in 
tire eye ami ehargi-<l me [>oiut-blauk with being a 
sociali.sl. I couhl not heljf marveling at his sliarpnejis, 
becau.se there wnis mdiiiitg on the inner of the publica- 
tion to betray me. His next sally enliglitened me; 
“Young men who are re.sjH*et3ihle and mind their busi- 
nc.ss,” he .said in a voiee shaken with enudion, “do nut 
waste their time reailing monthly magazines. Now I 
know why yon .sent home ?a» little money and why you 
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o not attend to your kaddish and why, after three 
ears in America, you are still an operator at shirts 
istead of having a business of your own. Die Zukunft 
The Future),” he sneered, bitterly; “a fine future will 
ome to you reading this sort of thing. Our poor 
arents would die again if they knew what has become 
f the promising son of their old age.” When the April 
lolidays came and I made no pretense of keeping them, 
le suffered keenly. He tried to reason with me and to 
ring me to a conviction of sin. He was older, he 
rgued, and he knew better. He by no means meant 
0 have me a bigot in religious matters, but my behavior 
ms treason to everything that had from time imme- 
lorial been sacred to our people. 

In my own justification I must say that I did every- 
hing I could, short of betraying my convictions, to 
jssen his .suffering. I went to my meetings secretly 
nd did all my reading at the library. I avoided argu- 
aent, even at the cost of losing a possible convert. I 
ven kept all my radical friends away from our room, 
earing that their zeal might get the better of their 
liscretion. But I did not have to keep up this religious 
egimen very long. Harry had scarcely been in New 
fork three months before I began to notice that he was 
apidly undergoing a change. He began to funk in 
lis prayers for the dead, offering at first the excuse that 
lis long hours of employment made it impossible for 
dm to go to daily services. After a time he openly 

>egan to smoke cigarettes on the Sabbath. I asked 
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him about it, and lie iinswonHl that he wjis not the Is 

simpleton I ttKik him for. In fact, he admitted, he had w 

never been aliU' to «(><■ anything in the old-fashioned tl 

faith. It wa.s nil wtdl enough for unintelligent, un- 
emuneipat<'<l pta>ph', but la* was a modern man. His si 

profe.s.sion of eidightmiment could have furnished me B 

with le.ssous in blasphemy. But when I invited him to si 

accomjjany me to a Icelttre on a Sumlay <'vening he told tl 

me that he wn.s ttK» tiretl and that h<* nee<!ed recreation. g: 

It WU.S a.s im{K»!isihU* now to gtd liim tnlt'resled in radical- is 

Lsm a.s when he had lanthsl. 'I'he ancient faith had b 

gone, but nothing had eoine to take its plaw. Ic 

h 

All the .sauu*. it wa.H Harry who brought me my first v, 

ami nuKst .suecessfid priwelyte. For it was through him t] 

that I met my excellent friend Esther. Harry had no o 

.s<Hmer gttt a ji>b and opened a bank aeeonnt and .settled h 

down to his plms* in the AmerieHU seheme of existence I 

than he invested his .Hurphts ineojiu* in .some fir.st-cliuss v 

<'l<»th«*s and furnishings ami plunged into the .social t 

whirl, tbdike myself, he regularly attemUsl Mrs. I 

Segal’s mlttn and sought «»ut the most desirahh* people. v 

He .saw that with his knowUsige «tf Italian it would not 
take him Umg tt» have a stiop of his own, and he was t 

frankly looking about ftir u gentle jiurtner to share his a 

future prosperity with him. t)n a Sunday afbTuoonas a 

.stam as his store was <dosed lie wouhl hurry home and r 

clean up and get into his best .shtH‘s and neckwear, to .say t 

notliiag of .suits, ami bolt forth on his round of calls. ^ 

iw 
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Now and then he would persuade Paul and me to go 
with him, and it was on one of the first of those occasions 
that I fell in with Esther. 

Something about her hearty, almost masculine hand- 
shake and her unaffected manner arrested my attention. 
Her plain way of dressing and tying her hair, the 
straightforward tone of her speech, her reserve — ^all 
these told me that she was not the customary Rumanian 
girl. I got into talk with her, and found that she was 
reading quite a lot, and by no means the conventional 
books for young ladies. She had been in America no 
longer than I had, but (partly because of her un- 
familiarity with Yiddish) she was managing to get on 
with English print. We compared notes, and found 
that our history as well as our leanings had much in 
common. She, too, had had her purifications. She 
had run the gamut of occupations, from cash-girl in an 
East Side department store to the factory, but now she 
was a trimmer at millinery and earning enough. Never- 
theless, she was discontented. She had a vague feeling 
that she wanted to “do” something with herself and 
with the world. 

We became fast friends. I read things to her from 
the Zukunft and from the other radical publications, 
and she drank in everything with wide eyes. This was 
a new and splendid world of ideas and ideals, she told 
me. In some remote way she had been thinking similar 
things. Then I offered to take her to a lecture. She 
went and came away radiant. She was furious with 
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her folks for not having bwm taught the humble mother 
tongue, as her brothers luid been. She had never 
dreamed of its literary treasures and of the tilings that 
were reported in its press. I umlerlook to teach her to 
read Yiddish; and before long she abandoned her 
English fiction and devoureil Peretz and (Jordin. 

She bettered my instruction. Although a little 
sentimental, her devotion to the radical faith was far 
more intense from the start than mine. She would 
not let me miss anything. In the hottest weather she 
would insist on going, ami dragging me with her, to all 
sorts of out-of-the-way phus's, climbing emlless flights 
of stairs, elbowing her way into jamnn'd halls, and 
sweltering in the close air until the t*nd. If I objected, 
she would look at me like Cou.seieu<-e im>anuife and ask 
me whether I was not bu<-ksliding and whether I was 
not becoming a bourg<*ois "again”! At such times I 
would tell lier that I wished I hn<i bit off my longue 
before talking to her about tlu‘ Movement. But in 
the depths of my heart I was very promi of her. She 
was such a .sou! us any missionary might well be proud 
of having savetl. Aral she wm even a belter friend 
than she was a disciple. 
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M y radical interests had one salutary result im- 
mediately. I was not content to know at second- 
hand the great writers and thinkers whom I heard con- 
tinually discussed. But in order to read them I must 
know English. I began my literary study of the lan- 
guage one memorable night by borrowing a one- volume 
edition of the complete works of Shakespeare from the 
Bond Street library. As soon as I got home I eagerly 
opened my treasure and turned to “Hamlet.” To 
read “Hamlet” in the original had long been one of 
my most ambitious dreams. But, to my disappoint- 
ment, I found that I could not get more than one word 
in ten, and of the sense nothing at all. Shakespeare as 
a first reader proved a total failure. 

It was then I decided to go to school, although I 
should mention that my inspiration came in great part 
from Abe Wykoff, whom I had shortly before met at 
a lecture. The chap was a cloak-maker with ambitions 
similar to my own. As we came out of the building he 
said: “Comrade, I am going to throw up the machine. 
I am sick of cloaks. Three months in the year you 
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work overtime till midnight so that it nearly kills you 
intellectually aiul })!iy.si<*ally. Anti the rest of the time 
you are so hani up you have not a tlime for the Zukunft 
I am going to stmly <leuti.stry. I had a little training 
at home, aiul I think I van pull through. Then 
liberty! Time to rea<i !iud to think--lo he a human 

being. I listtmed to Feigt'ubuum here the other night 

ditl you lu'iir him on ’Dmuinuut Figures in World 
Literature.’’- and it nuule my heart sick. Got'the, 
Calderon, Raeine, I>aut<‘, what <io I know about them? 
Heansay, nothing more. I want to get into them, 
but, good Ijord! where is tin* leisun'? A profes-sional 
man is different. I hear that (iordin and the others 
are getting together to .start a progre.s.sivc school for 
workmen. You and I ought to knik into it. It is to 
be called the Falueatiotial la'ague.” 

The new organization <»j)ene<i its d(X)rs toward the 
end of August, and Abe utal I wer<‘ among the first 
of its pupils. Tuition was entirely fna*, ami then; were 
no restrictions u.s to the <'hoiee of .stu<lie.s. All of the 
teachens gave their .Mervi«*e.s without jjuy and with no 
lack of enthusiasm. Befttre a montli had pas.Hed tlie 
plact; was rdhHl-“a slmleut luMly nnwle uj) of boys and 
girls in their le<ms. beanhsl men and middle-aged 
wom<‘n, former gymnasium students from Russia ami 
semi-iliileraU's from G.nlk’ia- jdl the ages and type.s of 
the diversifietl Ghetto. But the mdaml turned out to 
be somewhat of a disaptmintment. Its fine liberal 
.spirit tended to dcgenemte into a mere absence of 
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system and order. Pupils came in at all hours and 
interrupted the classes. Attendance was irregular, and 
those who were present one night were unable to follow 
the lesson because of what they had missed the night 
before. The program of the league, moreover, was 
an odd one. Its tw(dve rooms housed a course of study 
which began with elementary arithmetic and spelling 
and ended with university courses in evolution, the 
philosophy of Nietzsche, the history of the labor move- 
ment, Attic tragedy, and comparative religion; and 
teachers and stud(mts alike were too interested in the 
lectures and discussions on literary and social matters 
to give much attention to the exerci.scs in orthography. 
By the latter part of Sei)tember I took an inventory of 
my added stock of knowledge, and found that I had 
learned the names of some fourscore new books and 
authors as well as the diffenaua^ in meaning between the 
English words “county” and “country” and “ex- 
cellent” and “.surpassing,” of which latter I was far 
from certain. 

Fortunately, there had latdy begun to appear a 
whole crop of evtming preparatory .schools on East 
Broadway — largely, no <loubt, a result of the league’ .s 
(experiment. 'I’hey wert^ usually owned and manned by 
young East-Sid(‘rs who had rt'cently graduated from the 
City College. T entered oin^ of them simply in order to 
study English; but, oma* l.licre, my ambitions expanded. 
I recalled my father’s professional hopes for me, and 
conf(‘rred with my teachers about the possibility of 
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preparing for a medical college. They encouraged me, 
and I agreed to pay fifty dollars for the forty-eight- 
point Regents’ course in monthly instalments of five 
dollars each. 

The institution occupied the remo<leled top flats of 
two buildings on Iwtli sides of the strtH't. The ground 
floor of one of them Wius occupied by a second-hand 
bookstore, and the basement of the other housed a 
butcher shop. The class-rotjm.s themselves were on 
off nights the nu'cting places of kwlgt's and societies, 
and one of them did alternate <luly as a chemical 
laboratory and a hou!«‘ of worship, iis the l)rass (uindela- 
bra and tlie parapliernalia on the east wall showed. 

I vised to travel across the street from algebra to 
English, ami back again for (lermau. The stoops and 
the halls ami the stairways were always erowdevl with 
students, and <lnring <*hangt* of classes it was almost 
imiKvssible to break tJtrough. I often wonderevl what 
wouhl hapiMUi if there were a firt*. At last the manage- 
ment rented a flat in a third huiUling aiul turm;d it 
into Ji wailirig-r<Kim ami study-hall. 'I'he classes were 
overcrowtUnl, .so that, even with the iH'st instructors, 
anything like u nKutation was a practical imjKWsibility. 

'live evening was dtvidetl into four periods, beginning 
at seven-fiftwn ami ending at eleven o’eltK’k. As there 
were four Regents' examinations annually, our school 
year wa-s arrarjgvnl into four v-orresjionding terras. 
Every course ran through a tenu. For inslancx*, I took 
algebra thret; times a week for ten wt^‘ks and then went 
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rp to the Grand Central Palace and passed the examina- 
tion along with high-school pupils who had had the 
work five times a week for a year. I cannot tell you 
how we did it. I only remember that I would sit and 
puzzle over x’s and y’s from the time I got home at 
eleven o’clock until my eyes would give out; and at 
seven in the morning I would be back at the machine 
sewing shirts. I had registered late, and had missed 
the first two or three lessons. For a time the idea of 
algebra simply would not get through my head. 

But even algebra was as nothing beside English. We 
were trying to cover the prescribed Regents’ require- 
ments, in spite of the fact that the majority of us could 
hardly speak a straight English sentence. The formal 
grammar, which was the bugbear of nearly everybody 
in the chiss, did not worry me. The terms were the 
same as in Rumanian, and I had been well trained at 
home. But the classics! We began, mind you, with 
Milton. The nights and the Sundays I .spent on 
“L’ Allegro” and “H Penseroso,” looking up words and 
classical allusions, if I had devoted them as earnestly 
to shirt-making, would have made me rich. And then 
I would go to class and the teacher would ask me 
whether I thought there were two separate p<‘rsons in 
the poems, or just one person in two different moods. 
Bless my .soul! I had not thought there were any 
persons in it at all. I had made up my mind that it 
was something about a thnje-headtKl dog that watched 
at the gate of Hades, whatever that was. So I would 
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go back and read tho.se puzzling linos again and again, 
in a sort of blind Ihal. sheer repet ition would some- 
how make ine understaiul them, until I got them by 
heart. I can recite them yet. 

As soon as I got straightened out a bit, I tried to 
take a little interest in the social life of my school. 
There was a socialist club, an<l a zionist society, and a 
chess club, and a debating club, and I don’t remember 
how many others, that sent their rei)reseutatives around 
with notices to the grammar class. One of the teachers 
wius giving an unsclu'duled cour.se in Greek between 
six and seven, and I joinetl it in the hope that it might 
enable me to read llie dramas of Sophocles in the 
original. On Siuulay nights the instructors took turns 
in h'cturing in th<‘ stu<ly-hall on the other works of the 
authors wt' wen' stmlying in English and (Jerman, or 
on the coU(‘ge.s and universities of America, or on art, 
and I wa.s <lrinking in a lot of things that the radical 
e<lucalors luul omitted. In tlie debating society, too, 
the subjtxds were a little out. of the u.sual. American 
politics and prohibition ami the nature of the trusts 
touched elbows with such familiar things as the refer- 
endum and the initialivi' and the true Shake.spcarian 
(•onci'ption of tlu* character of ShyhK;k; and what I 
parlii'ularly liketl iiIkhiI the organization was that it 
gave greati'r op|)orlunitie.s for st'If-<!xpressioa (and in 
English) than the regular Usdure-s did. 

hly 8ch<H)ling brought a lot of new problems with it, 
and not ail of tliem academic. Some of them were the 
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old, familiar ones with a new wrinkle. As a student 
I could not work overtime, and many a row I had with 
the boss about it. That meant a reduction in my 
weekly envelope of about two dollars. There were the 
monthly five-dollar payments, and several books every 
quarter, which, however, one was not compelled to 
buy, since the school itself supplied them at a nominal 
rental of ten cents a month each. My room rent was 
raised by fifty cents a month to pay for the midnight 
gas I was burning. One had to dress a little better, 
and shave oftener, and pay club dues. 

But all this additional expense I could have endured. 
It was the match-makers who made day and night 
hideous for me. Being a prospective doctor had made 
me quite a commodity in the marriage-market. One 
of the men in the factory called my attention to the 
fact that a certain pretty finisher had five hundred 
dollars in the bank. An old woman of my acquaintance 
hunted me up in my room one night after school to 
make me a tempting oiler. She knew of a rich jewelry- 
peddler who was ready to finance me through college 
ou condition that I become engaged to his daughter. 
“And he is a fellow-countryman of yours, too,” she 
lidded, “and of such a fine family! And the girl! A 
jewel in the sight of God and man. Full of virtues. 
Educated like a bookkeeper. Reads German — it is a 
joy to hear her; and English, as if born to it.” And all 
this while I had a load of German and English of my 
own to get through with before morning. 
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Not only among my own relatives, but in Little 
Rumania generally, I was causing an immense furore. 
My cousins atul second cousins and aunts and uncles, 
to say nothing of my brothers, never ceased bragging 
about my change for the bettt'r. Even Couza, whom 
I had not .set'u since my harrtHnn <Iays, was pleased, and 
took omision to remember that he waus entitled to 
some of the cnslit becaiuse if it had not been for him I 
would still be in Vaslui. Cousin Jaieob, who had in 
the mean time“setlU‘<i affairs” in Rumania aind followed 
his family, grinned with tlelight ami forgave me my 
irreligious practices, ami deelareal lhait he had always 
known lhail I would one of lhes«» ilaiys come to my 
sen.ses. N«‘xt-d(K>r neighbors amd fellow-townsmen 
beat a path to my hall hetlnnun to find out exactly 
whait profession I meamt to pursue and ventured an 
opinion us to which was the most profitabh* or the least 
irksome or tlu* most eh'gainf . I wais set up ais an 
arbiter on every variety of disputetl tpiestion, liaiguistic, 
geograiphical, h*gail. ami whait not. Was Minneapolis 
in the South? If a <-hap haul promiseil to mairry a girl 
in BuJX'U ami now refusetl to mairry her. eould she .sue 
him for lareaeh of promi.se in New York? Was the 
dollar-murk derived frtun C. S.? Which was right, 
“raystdf ” or ” nie.self ”? i\ad if one, why aiot the other? 
Why could one say “ye.sterilay ” and not “yesternight”? 
If I confe.ssed that I really did not know the answer to 
all the.se diflieult fiueslioti.s, then I was told that pride 
gucth before a fall, ami that I mu.sl not gel so stuck on 
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^-self, or else that I was a queer kind of a “college 

y-” 

In January, at the end of my first three-month term, 
ook the examinations in English, algebra, and third- 
ar German, and reaped five points. That left ten 
)re between me and college. Unfortunately, it left 
nething more besides, which even a conscientious 
ident could not get by means of examinations. As 
I drew toward the end of our preparation, we 
eniors,” as we were ^called, had but one topic for 
icussion — ^how to gel into and through colioge. I 
anot enum<T;jte half the schemes we cooked up. 
me of us did more daring things than marry pluto- 
its’ daughters. A great number became druggists, 
dng pharmacy as a stepping-stone to the higher 
ibition because it only required about one-fourth the 
mber of counts and only one year in college. I knew 
/eral boys who became conductors and robbed the 
eet-railway companies of nickels until they were 
aght and discharged, alas! too soon. 

I myself, in company with Alfred (now Doctor) 
)odman, chose another, more difficult, course. When 
ptember came, a year after I had entered school, 
bad enough credits to enter college on a condition, 
d, of course, no money even for the matriculation 
;. Then Goodman heard of the State scholarships 
d came and told me about them. The stipend was 
od for four years’ tuition at Cornell University, but 
e scholarships were open to none but high-school 
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pupils. I froltetl at the lo.s.s of a year, but there was 
nothing for it but to go io high .sc1uk)1 aiul make myself ‘ 
eligible. I reimuuber llu* aftA'moou when Goodman and 
I deciilecl to go uroiuul to the nearisst high .school to 
find out what we hud to do to g<d in. In our ignorance 
we wandiTcd into a girls’ institution .somewhere on 
Thirteenth Street, and got lauglu'd at at every turn, 
and as far as I can now recall tiever got a.s far as the 
principars office at all. From a ixdieemun on the 
str<‘el we learned that what we wt!r(' Umking for was the 
l)t' Witt (dinton High Selund, wlueli was a <x>nsiderable 
distance up-town. There a warm-hearted old gentle- 
man. whom I eatne later to know as Dr. Btichanan, 
the principal. ttM>k ehargt' of us, aiul extraetwl from us 
our entire personal and family lilstory, and gave us 
several .score of cards to fill out, and eonduettsl us about 
the huihling as if we wt're tK»te<l visittws, and introduced 
us to our teachers and commeiuUsl us to tludr mercy 
becau.se we “hatl never .seen the inside of a public 
school.” 

Wc were admitted to the fifth form, and hlmshed with 
shame at fiiuling ounselves in a chuss with mere young- 
.sters. Th<‘ English instructor was not much older than 
we were. On the very first test we wert' asked to write 
a humired niul fifty words on ”Hch<K»I Sj)irit,” and 
Alfred and I exchanged frightened glances and handed 
in blank papers. But the next ilay the teacher told us 
tliat we mu.st not Im* ha.shful when we did not under- 
stand an as-signment and allowed us to take our choice 
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of subjects and marked our substitute papers ninety- 
five and ninety-eight, respectively, and scribbled 
“excellent” on the margin for good measure. Things 
did not go quite so well, however, in the other classes. 
In the history-room the teacher was altogether helpless 
in the hands of his pupils, and in his misery he found 
fault with everything Goodman and I did, from the 
manner of our taking notes to our English intonation. 
Eow those boys could be so disrespectful to a learned 
man our European minds could not grasp at all. They 
threw chalk at him and at one another as soon as he 
turned his back to write on the blackboard, and cat- 
called him, and one fat youngster even went to the 
ength of getting up and waltzing around the room in 
;he middle of another boy’s farcical recitation. And 
fdl, as soon as they came into the physics-room, these 
same pupils became as meek as lambs and as attentive 
IS a Clinton Hall, audience. 

We suffered so horribly under the discipline that at 
he end of a week Goodman gave up the effort and 
sorrowed the money to go to a second-rate medical 
icliool where the tuition was comparatively cheap. At 
he evening .school there had never be<m any in.si.stonce 
)n getting exercises and themes into the hands of th<^ 
eachers at any particular time. It was assumed that 
he work was done, as a matter of course. If a student 
ould not or would not follow out assignments, he 
laturally dropped out altogether and devoted his 
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tlian goiing to school after a liard day’s work in the 
sweat-shop. At Cliutoti, however, nothing was taken i 
for granttHl; and I, who luul fallen into the habit of 
doing lessivus thonmghly enough, hut by the method of 
inspiration, came intt> constant collision with the more 
cou.s<‘rvntive of my teuclnTS. an<l wu.s rejiorted to my 
“guardian" for insubordination, and wius kept in the 
detention rtami after cla.s.He.s %vhen I .should have been 
out earning my living, and wits peremptorily sent down 
to ,se«* the principal, who ditl nothing more tyrannical, 
howi'ver, than to take me parentally by the arm and to 
tell me -smilingly that In* knew there were more ways 
thati one to kill a cal. ami that if I would not tell it 
“in (Jath” he would conf»*.s.s to me that he thought my 
way a.s elKcieiit as any. but that, ueverthele.s.s, I would 
find it iMuieficiuI to adopt in part, if I <s)uld, the ways of 
authority. I don’t know how long my tormentors 
would have kept on worrying me if it had not gotten 
abroad that I had olferisl to join the pemd clius.s in 
higher sfielUng, of my own frw will, which my la.sk- 
musters H«s*pted at once lus a .Hnhmi.s.sion and as a 
stoii* <-haUenge to them to tlo their worst. 

< «oing to day school nm's.sitattsi giving up ray .shirts, 
whicli reiulcri'tl the fuuuicial situation exceedingly 
tense. More than oms* I lacktsi llu* ear fan* to get to 
the acluKil on lOtd Strts't, and then I mu.st either get 
up at five in the morning ami walk, or invent some 
plausible but altogether untruthful excu.se and cotniiose 
a letter of explanation which must lie signed by my 
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andlady — a process that, no doubt, appears simple 
;nough to the uninitiated, but was, all the same, fraught 
vith perils and difficulties because Mrs. Schlesinger had 
leglected to acquire the art of writing, and if I signed 
t myself with her name I made myself liable to the 
diarge of forgery and the criminal punishments apper- 
gim'ng thereto. To make ends meet I attempted a 
■eturn to the familiar occupation of peddling (on the 
frand scale, with a pushcart, this time, and the merchan- 
lise second-hand books instead of sweetmeats) but 
ound it less congenial and less profitable — ^my wants 
laving become extravagant — ^than in the old days. So 
; advertised myself, in Cousin Freedman’s coffee-house 
vindow, as a private instructor in English and arithme- 
ic. I charged twenty-five cents an hour, which would 
lave brought me wealth enough if only the powers 
tbove had not cut the day to a skimpy twenty-four 
lours and if the desire for self-improvement in Lit- 
,le Rumania had not been so scarce. Time was 
larticularly at a premium, inasmuch a.s my pupils were 
lossessed with an excessive curiosity about the meanings 
)f all sorts of words that I had not inquired into, so 
hat if I prized my dignity and self-respect I must 
levote hour for hour to preparing my lessons; and also 
lecause the ancient problem of distances had still to 
)e solved. 

And then when the struggle was all over it turned out 
hat I had labored and suffered in vain. Somehow I 
lad never stopped to question my ability to win the 
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scliolarslup. it rtMiiiirtKi only a trifling accident to 
smjish the hope o!i which I !uul .staketl everything. I 
scored nintdy-six in English, and nearly as high in all 
the Ollier suhjix't.s except one. In phy.sics I was 
marked fifty. Out of four quc.stiona one was on the 
rainhow and another on .some .species of dynamo, 
neither of which topic.s had hetm touched on at all in 
the claas. A month later I ttaik the Regents’ examina- 
tion in that .same .suhjts't, an<l, I helieve, under the 
.same exatniner.H, anti pa.s.sed “with honor,” which 
meant a percentage of over ninety. ,So decisive are 
examination.H! 
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B ut to college I went that autumn, all the same. 

' The examinations were no sooner over than I gave 
ip my tutoring and my school and began to cast about 
or something real to do. I had entered the high school 
;o attain a particular object. It had been defeated; 
)ut I had got something else in its stead. I had im- 
)roved my English; I had acquired new and more regu- 
ar methods of study; I had completed my entrance re- 
quirements, so that I need not worry now about working 
)ff “conditions” in college. Still, there was no sense 
n keeping up the grind, even though the authorities 
;ent postal card after postal card to Mrs. Schlesinger, 
hreatening me with the visitations of the truant officer, 
rhey were snail-slow in that city institution. The 
lourse was, to all intents and purposes, finished; but 
hey were taking the entire month from the end of 
diay to the last of June to review and “wind up.” I 
;ould do better with those four weeks. Time was 
ueeious. If I got busy straight away, that very 
nonth might decide whether I should graduate in 
.910 or 1911. 
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In a finaneinl sou-st* I was no Ix'tler off now than a 
yt'jir ago — ratlu'r worse, if anything. I had not only 
fallen behind by a year, .so that if I entered college at 
all I would be a fre.slunan when Goodman and a lot 
of others of my <'om{>aniuu.s would be sophomores; I 
had nii-ssed the c-haius- of laying up some money toward 
the lean yeans that were adiead of me. The failure to 
earn the State .si*}u>larship I luul come to take philo- 
sot)hically. It merely prevented me from going to 
Cornell- the university I had set my heart on. But 
tliat {>rizt> would, after all, have paid only ray tuition; 
my living expense.s 1 mu.st earn in any event. At one 
of the free uut-of-to%vn eollege.s, to be .sure, it might 
prove harder to find work. But hadn’t I tried this 
past year to eombiue .sttuly with bu.sine.ss in New York? 
An<l with what results? He.side.s. eolh'ge Wius not high 
sehcKjl. By all aeetuiut.s a medical .stmh'iit had practi- 
cally no t ime h-ft wliea hi.s <iay in the leelure-room and 
the laboratory was over. In a small town there would 
at least be no wa.stag«* in traveling back ami forth. 

'I'he rcMui to follow was. tlierefore, plain; T must 
utilize every bit of the t hree or four months between now 
uml the oi>eiii»g of college. How? that was the quos- 
liou. Oriustein and Stein my former employers — had 
a vacancy at the ilouhle-mtHlle machine. But a wtsik’s 
trial n^vtutUnl the fact tliat shirts were going through 
one of their perimlie slack .'wasons that summer. The 
union, tcH>, had distnlegraltHl, ami piece prices were at 
their wtirst. dust when I was {K*rfts'tly ready to work 
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rertime there was hardly enough to do during the 
i,y, A little figuring showed me that at the present 
te I would not get enough together by September to 
ly even for my trip to college. 

Fortunately my good cousin David was an electrician 
id was working as a lineman at the Pennsylvania 
jrminal, then building. I knew nothing about the 
ide beyond a few odd terms, such as “potential,” 
;athoids,” “alternating current,” and “I^eyden jar,” 
lich I had picked up in my study of physics, and 
lich David did not know and regarded as worse than 
eless. Nevertheless, he managed to get me taken on 
his helper at a wage of one dollar and seventy-five 
nts a day. David was devoting his evenings to taking 
re of the tenement-house he was living in, and he 
sisted that I must come and take a room in his 
artment. “You can save about twenty dollars,” 
urged, “and it will be no loss to me. We have more 
ace than we can use, and I am not paying any rent.” 
ice he got me up there he pointed out that there were 
restaurants in the neighborhood (except American 
es, which served food I could not eat), .so that I must 
t at his table. When the week was up and 1 aiiiked 
)se, his wife, to tell me how much I owed her, she sent 
; about my business, and added with a laugh that I 
uld pay all in a bunch at the rate of ten dollars a 
lek when I became a doctor, or I might reimburse her 
treating her four children. 

That David family saved the situation. Rase even 
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persisletl, in spile of all my protests, to double the 
number of her husband’s sandwiches, which she packed 
for him every morning along with a bottle of cold coffee; 
so that my lunch money went likewise to increase the 
great pile. DavitI anti I hatl an hour at noon; so I 
carried a book with mt‘ to work every day anti employed 
the better part of the periotl in going over the English 
and American classics I luul stiulitHl. Once one of the 
engineers on the job ftmtid my copy of Emerson’s 
Essays in the supply-cliest, and he asketl David whose 
it was. My fou-sin poinletl promlly at me. The 
gentleman, howt'ver, ditl not seem impre.ssed. He 
threw me a sidelong glance and .smiled superiorly. 
When he was gone, Duvitl burst out laughing. “That’s 
a good one on him,” he erinl. “ lie tloesn’t know you 
could give hiiii a few pointers. Why didn’t you speak 
up, you big silly, anti tell him tliat he wa.su’t the only 
college guy <ni the plaet‘?” 

The whole worlti, however, is n<»t made up of Davids 
and Ro.st‘.s, anti my family wjot no exception to the rule. 
Lo<»king aheatl, I eouhl .st*e that the tlt)llars I was 
saving would hartlly .suffice to carry mt* through. A 
friend (who, for rea.s«n t»f his own, must remaitt name- 
le.s.s) offered to lend me fifty tlollans. But tlie attempt 
to pensuatie my twt» brothers tt) tsinlrihule each an 
etjual amount met with only partial .suect'ss. Indeed, 
my relatives, who hiul up tt> thi.H tiim* Imhuj very proud 
of my aml)ition.s ami my Jit!hiev<‘ments, now held up 
their hand.s in .solemn disiipprt>val at my stdfwhness. It 
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vas all very well, they declared, to become a doctor, 
mt this business of borrowing money to get there was 
:arrying matters to extremes. My cousin, the collar- 
naker, could not see why shirt-making was good enough 
or bim and not for me. Another cousin thought I had 
snough education already. A third was convinced that 
! could persuade Mr. Rockefeller to lend me the money. 
Jncle Berl confessed quite frankly that he had his 
[oubts about a fellow who could not win a paltry 
cholarship ever becoming a doctor, anyhow. Uncle 
Ichmerl equally as frankly laid it before the whole 
,s8emblage that it was a foolish thing to encourage a 
loor boy to rise above his kind so that he might later 
•ut on airs and be ashamed of his own kindred. 
Jrother Harry was not so philosophical as all that, but 
le was intending to go into business for himself, 
(light it not be best, he wanted to know, to wait another 
ear and in the mean time earn the money at the 
aachine? Only gentle Paul was silent at the family 
ouncil — except to say that as long as he kept his job 
.e would spare me his dollar a week. But all the 
dvice and the censure was to no purpo.se. I had made 
p my mind. Money or no money, I was going. My 
arnings as an electrician would pay my fare. The 
.lord might do the worrying about the re.st. 

To my great astonishment, I discovered that even 
ay radical associates were stanchly opposed to my plans 
nd my ambitions. I had confidently expected that 
hey, at least, would understand my longing for 
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emancipation and approve of it. It was from them, 
largely, that I had got the inspiration — ^the worship 
of learning, the ideal of culture, the dream for a higher 
plane of life. They had no illusions about the wretched, 
precarious existence of the working-man. They con- 
stantly lamented his lot, his oppression by the rulers 
and capitalists, his lack of opportunity to develop 
himself, his imprisonment in dingy lofts and airless 
tenements. Their newspapers and their lecturers never 
tired of insisting that the liberation of the working-class 
could only come by education, and that this education 
must come from within, from the conscious endeavor 
of the proletariat itself. Well, here I was carrying 
their theories into practice. I was going to get 
educated, to lift myself out of my class. I was going to 
make my fight for the freedom and the leisure and the 
opportunity to develop which they had taught me was 
the inalienable right of every man. Why should they 
not give me their most enthusiastic support? 

I remember the stormy discussion at the anarchist 
reading-room that followed upon my announcement. 
Isidore Lipshitz, the cadaverous, curly-haired closer, 
who had befriended me in the days of my apprentice- 
ship and had witnessed the beginning of my career, 
burst out into sarcastic, fiendish laughter; and Joe 
Shapiro, affectionately nicknamed the “red bull,” 
jumped to his feet and launched into a passionate 
denunciation of my sacrilegious perversion of radical 
principles: 
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“The class-conscious proletariat is no longer good 
nough for you,” he shouted. “You want to go to 
ollege, to become a gentleman and a bourgeois; to 
rear spats, I suppose, and silk gloves, quite like a little 
bdpate. All right, go, and the devil take you. 
lut” — ^and here he waved a menacing finger in my 
ice — “don’t you come around here and pollute this 
lace with your infernal sophistries. Did you hear that, 
sidore? To our lecturers he compares himself. The 
heek of the 7 iix! Who ever told you that Feigenbaum 
nd Hermalin and Liessin have gone to college? They 
tarted in the shop and they have developed by their 
wn brains and the right kind of reading. But they 
ave stuck to their class and have devoted themselves 
3 the interests of the worker. They have not tried to 
limb in among the church-walkers and the capitalists 
nd the oppressors. Traitor!” 

In vain I tried to make myself heard and to explain 
lat by getting a thorough education I was serving the 
est interests of my class. As a factory hand, I argued, 
11 my energy and struggling against a comph^x system 
■as doomed to be unavailing. They insisted that the 
mancipation of the worker could otdy come by tlie 
lucation of the botly as a whole, not by the sporadic, 
dfish scrambling out of individuals into the ranks of 
le oppressors. My phice was in the shop, among the 
len and women who were building up the movement 
ith their blood and their brains. They predicted that 
0 sooner would I enter college than my class-conscious- 
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ness would melt away and I would begin to feel myself 
as belonging m the camp of the enemy. My whole 
course was trejison to the cause of labor. I smiled 
incredulously at their pa.ssiouate presentiments; but the 
event, as you shall see, proved that tliey were not 
altogether wrong. 

The only penson I got any comfort out of was Esther. 
She admitted that thtx)retically there was, no doubt, 
something to be .said for the imint of view of our radical 
friend.s, but that in practiet* I wa.s entirely right. She 
even found an element of the heroic; in my undertaking. 
As long as the world was what it wa.s there wsis nothing 
for the individual to do hut to inukt* the ajio.st of his own 
opportunitie.H. Besides, I wa.s not merely striving for 
e<x)nomic betterment, if at all; and it was pure senti- 
mentid non.HenfW to raist* oli]ec*tion.H aguitist the a.spira- 
tions of a hungry mind. Alnml my fmancial difficulties 
she was ecjually encouraging. With my energy and 
my various abilitie.H I ouglit to have no trouble at all 
in earning all I spent, to .say nothing of my modest 
ho{>e <»f making a dolhir a wc-ek. 

So, in the autumn of 1900, 1 .started out on my great 
adventure. Throughout the sumtiu*r I had been .stud- 
ying catsUogues from all the eiuLs of the cs>untry and 
nuiking the roumls of all cut-rate t icket -offices in the 
city, in an effort to make my strant .savings go as far 
as I could. The New York medical tadleges, with their 
tuition rates of one hundred atul fifty dollars and up- 
ward, were, of courst*, out of the cpie-slion. Some of 
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he State universities, I found, charged no tuition fees; 
ut a study of certain tables contained in the bulletin 
bowed that the minimum expenditure for board and 
oom per year was two hundred and fifty dollars, 
leaven preserve me! One hundred was my linait, and 
would have to earn the most of that. Therefore, 
ven those schools that promised reasonable living 
xpenses had to be passed up, as long as their cata- 
>gues said nothing about ways and means. Finally, 
fter two montlis of figuring and comparing, I chose the 
Jniversity of Missouri. It appeared to combine all the 
dvantages of economy with high academic standards. 

calculated that by living at the dormitories and 
oarding at the University Dining Club I could make 
n appreciable cut in my first estimate. Perhaps I 
ould skimp through the year on seventy-five dollars 
nd pay my railroad fare with the remainder of the 
undred. And the reports of the Y. M. C. A. made me 
jel certain that I could earn the better part of the 
utlay by doing odd jobs. 

I did not start from New York until two weeks after 
be official opening of the university. My experience 
1 the night school had taught me how to do a month’s 
rork in a week, so that I had no doubt of my ability 
[) catch up with my classes. As long as I had a job, 
felt that I ought to keep it as long as I could. Heaven 
lone knew when I would have another. So I worked 
t the Pennsylvania Terminal until one Friday late in 
eptember. On Saturday I packed my belongings, 
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bought the rt'lurn half of ini oxcursiou ticket to St 
Louia for ihrtt' tiollars U's.s llnuj the regular price, and 
weut aniuiid to .nay gwul-hy to my frieuds. Goodman 
gave me a jHumd of Russian t«»!iaeev) and a case of five 
humlrtsl t'igurettes from his fatlier’s shop. Estlier 
wauitsl to give me her fount iiin-iM'u, hut I would not 
let her, ami matle her am*|»t my two leather-bound 
<juarl«» volumes of Diekt'us (left-overs from my book- 
srdiiug vesituri*) in grntitmle for her eoufidena^ in me. 
On Sunday I was t»lf. My brothers, my cousins, and 
a numl«*r of my .seluK(lfeHt»ws <'Hme to the station. As 
I MTiuubleti into the ear with my telesetipt' ca.se and 
my big bundle of fcHMl for the journey, the women-folks 
burst int<» tears. “Poor .Max!” they erhsl. “What 
will btsx»me t>f him out there in the wilderties.s, among 
.strangers, cut olT from th<* world?” I truxi to smile 
enmuragingly. hut my heart vvius in my throat. I was 
to learn the reiuson for tluxs** kiiul, silly tears soon 
enough. I was going to the land of the “real 
Americans,” 
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I AM sure that if the immigrant to America were ever 
to dream of the things that await him at his journey’s 
end there would be no need for any laws to keep him 
out. He would prefer to eat grass and kiss the royal 
scepter and stay at home. Any man, I suppose, with 
a drop of vagabond’s blood in his make-up and a family 
to support will, under the stress of necessity, fold his 
tent and move on to greener pastures; and no human 
soul will indefinitely endure the insolence of oppression 
without flaming into revolt. But there is, on the other 
hand, a generally accei>ted limit to the price of bread 
and freedom beyond which even a hungry and a weary 
voyager, if he retains a sense of value and of honor, will 
not go, purely as a matter of principle. One may be 
willing to submit, with a kind of grim cheerfulness, to 
train-robbers and st(H‘rage pirates, to .seasickness and 
homesickness, to custom.s officials and — though this is 
really too much — even to Ellis Island inspectors; and 
count the whole thing — with the heart-wringing fare- 
wells thrown in — as a tolerably fair exchange for the 
right to live and the means of living. But no one, I 
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insist, would for a moment consider the transaction if ^ 
he suspwted that he must, In'fore he is throuf(li, become f 
an American into the bargain. Mori a! man is ready for > 
everything except spiritual experiences. 

For I hardly ntH>d tell you that becoming an Aiuerican ^ 
is spiritual ad%'euture of the most volcanic variety. I 
j am not talking of taking out citizen’s jjupers. It can- f 

I not be ttK> often re{)eated that the shedding of one i 

1 nationality and the a.ssumption of another is .something * 

1 more than Ji matter of perfutu'lory formalities aiul ^ 

/ solemn oaths to a flag and a <'onstilution. Vowing I 

I allegiance to the state is tun* thing. But renouncing j 

[ your pricetc.ss inluTited i<lentity ami blending your * 

\ individual .soul witli tht> .soul of an alien p<s)ple is (juile 
'another affair. .Vnd it is this staggering «‘xperi<‘nce of 
the .spirit — this slipping of his ancient ground fnuu under 
the immigrant’s feet, this commingling of .stmLs toward j 

a new birth, that I have in miml when I speak of | 

becoming an American. I'o be born in one world and 
grow to manluKKl there, to be thrust then into the 
midst of anotlier with all one’.s rju-iul heritage, with ^ 
one’s likes and dislikes, aspirations nn<l prejudices, and | 
to be abandomsl to the task of iuljnstiug within one’s 
own Ix'ing the elitsli of op{>o.s»*tl systems of <’nlture, j 
tradition, and stwiul convention if that i.s not heroic 
tragedy, I .shoiild like to be told what is. 


I got to Columbia, Mis.souri. in the evening two day.s 
later. I had written to the president of the university 
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to tell him by what train I would arrive, and I was a 
little taken aback to find that he had not even sent any 
one to meet me. There were a lot of students at the 
station, but they paid no attention to me. They were 
making a great deal of noise and shaking hands in a 
boisterous sort of way with one or two decidedly rural- 
looking boys who had come in on the train with me. I 
began to feel very lonely. Yes, began was the word. It 
was to be continued. 

My first thought was to make straight for the 
university and ask for the president. He was the 
only person who knew who I was. But inquiry revealed 
the fact that the campus was a good half-mile from the 
station, so I decided to wait until morning. There 
was a house not far away that looked like my own home 
in Vaslui, and it bore a sign with the word “Hotel” 
over its caves. I went in and asked an old negro about 
a lodging for the night. He said the place was full, 
and conducted me across the street to what he called 
the annex. There I was given a room. In the morning 
I dressed and began to look for the kitchen. A little 
girl asked me whether I wanted breakfast. I said, 
“No; I’ll have breakfast after I come back from Jthe 
president’s house. But where is the sink? I want to 
wash.” It took her some time to understand me; 
then .she grinned, and pointed to a pitcher and bowl on 
a little stand in my room. 

At the university I learned that the president was 
out of town. But a clerk told me, with a twinkle in 
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her eye, that if I wanted to be registered she would show 
me where to go. At the registrar’s office another clerk 
surprised me by saying that he remembered my name 
quite well, because he had got all the letters I had 
written to the president, and then astonished me still 
more by producing a folder which contained every one 
of them. He said, pleasantly, that my name was so 
unusual that he could not forget it, and added some 
other polite remarks about the fine city New York was 
and his hopes as to my happiness in Missouri. 

Then we got down to business, and I felt my heart 
sinking as I watched my hard-earned funds melting 
away imder his efficient pencil. 

“Let’s see, your incidental fee will be five dollars; 
biology lab., five again; you are going to take chemistry 
I — ^lab. fee, ten dollars.” 

I don’t know just where I would have landed at this 
remorseless rate if I had not had enough presence of 
min d to interrupt him here. 

“You will excuse me?” I asked. “I am afraid I 
shall have to wait a httle, until I get some more money 
from New York, before I go any further.” 

“Yes?” 

“You see, it is like tliis. I was hoping that I could 
earn something first. Is there not a Christian Associa- 
tion that gets work for students?” 

“Yes. To your right, in the corridor, as you go 
out.” 

TTis coxutesy made me bold. “You do not suppose 
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I could arrange to make my payments to the university 
more gradually, say a dollar a week?” I asked. 

He did not know. He had never heard of its being 
done. But I might see the chairman of the Entrance 
Committee on the next floor. 

“And I am sorry to tell you,” he added, “that there 
is one other item which I omitted. Registration closed 
a week ago. There will be a late registration fee of 
five dollars.” I could see he was completely desolated 
about my plight. 

Did I have a room, he wanted to know next. If not, 
there was the Y. M. C. A. again, or the bulletin-board in 
Academic Hall. I would have no trouble in finding 
just what I wanted. 

No, I had no room as yet, but how about Lathrop 
Hall? I should prefer to live in the dormitory. 

He took me in with a sidelong glance. “I should not 
advise you to,” he concluded. “You will find the boys 
a little jolly there.” 

“I do not mind that,” I assured him, while my 
thoughts lingered anxiously on my resources. 

Well, there was another difliculty. Not being a 
resident of the State, I was ineligible. But I could 
make my money go a long way at the University 
Dining Club, if I would buy a permit for twenty 
dollars. Twenty dollars! when I had seventeen in 
the whole world. 

So I went around to the Y. M. C. A. and was told again 
that I was a little late. Most of the jobs had been 
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grabbed up weeks ago. Likewise, the chairman of the 
Entrance Committee saw no way of agreeing to my 
odd suggestion about easy payments. If I were a 
sophomore he might recommend me to the Loan Fund 
Committee. Anyhow, he would see that I got back my 
late registration fee if I filled out a blank stating the 
reasons for my tardiness. After wandering about in 
the buildings I came upon the bulletin-board and 
discovered scores of requests for roomers and room- 
mates and “baching partners.” Here was a ray of 
hope. The majority of the rooms seemed to rent for 
six dollars a month, so that with a room-mate the I 
expense would come to very little more than at the | 
dormitory. But room-mates, as I was soon to learn, 
were a knottier problem than funds. 

I jotted down a few addresses of boarding-houses, as | 
well as the names of several students who announced j 
that they had second-hand books for sale, and with- 
drew to the groimds to contemplate my situation. I t 
walked across to the center of the quadrangle and sat 
down with my back against the base of one of the ivy- 
covered columns. Most likely they would wait with 
breakfast for me at the hotel; oh, well, let them wait. 

I was in no humor for food. My brain was in a turmoil. 
What I needed was air and the power to think straight. 
Now then, the first step was to clear out of that dollar- 
and-a-half house and take up lodgings, for the time 
being, in as inexpensive a place as might be found. 
Good economics told me that, in spite of the extortionate 
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)rice, the permit to the U. D. Club would prove a wise 
nvestment. Therefore the next step was to despatch 
i special-delivery letter to my friend in New York for 
he promised fifty dollars. And, above all things, I 
nust not let the pessimism of the Y.M.C.A,oflSce para- 
yze my spirit. Somehow I must see the thing through, 
i I cannot get German translations I shall wash dishes 
)r clean shoes or peddle or — 

But at this point my ruminations were rudely broken 
nto, and I had my first set-to with the American 
•eality. Two young gentlemen, emerging from the 
Engineering Building, were making their way toward 
ne, earnestly conferring as they went. I glanced up 
it their faces, and told myself with some trepidation 
hat I was in for it. There was an unmistakable 
)eIIicose light in their eyes. What had I done.^ Then 
! heard one whisper, “Go for him. Bud.” My first 
mpulse was to clear the field while there was yet time. 
Jut my curiosity got the better of me, and I waited in 
luspense to see what would happen. “Bud” advanced 
vith one hand behind him. 

“Freshman?” he asked, laconically, as he stopped in 
ront of me. 

A happy inspiration dashed the word “yes” from off 
ny tongue, and I replied in the negative. 

“Soph?” he persisted. 

“Yes.” 

“Where from?” 

“ComeU.” 
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“Well, you’ll have to get off tlie mound. Only 
juniors and seuior.s can sit by the columns.” 

As he walked away I .saw that he carried a “paddle” 
in one hand. “Hazing” a term I had occasionally 
heard in high .s<-ho<)l flashed tlirougli my mind. I 
had .sjived the day, not perluips by the approved method 
of oixm warfare, but at any rate by perhotly legitimate 
strategy. 

During tlu' remainder of I hat first week in Missouri 
I found out what it was to lu* a stranger in a foreign 
land; and a.s tlu* year wore on I fouiul out more and 
more, ('olumbia st*emed 4i thiuusjind times farther 
removed frtmi New York than New York had betm from 
V’liuslui. Ba<-k there in the (ihettt» everyluxly had 
ihouglit me cjuile Amerieani/.etl. Now I could not 
help .seeing that Missouri was more gesminely American 
than the New \'ork I lutd ktuiwn; and jigainst tliis 
native backgrouml 1 apja-ansl greener than when I had 
huidtsl. 'I’his Jiew world I had suddenly drtjppwl into 
was utterly witlumt my ♦■x|K'rienee and beyond my 
understanding, st* that 1 eould not ev'cn make up my 
mind whether I liked iir haletl it. I had to iwluure the 
heartiness, the gcuuiueticss. ami the eleun-eut manli- 
iU‘H.H of it. But, on the other haml, it pridtsi itself on a 
peculiar common wcnse, a ctKjl-h<*«d<*dne.HS. a practical 
indifference to things of the spirit, wluch the “intelli- 
gent ” of the Kiist Sitli! in me revolbni against. 

Nevertheh‘s.s, I tritnl very hard to tnake myself 

j^ita^able to my fellow-students. But I failed 
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niserably. In the first two months I had, and lost, 
i half-dozen room-mates. Do what I might, I could 
lot make them stay with me. There were never any 
lard words; we always parted as “good friends.” 
But almost from the first day they would hardly talk 
;o me, and before the week was out they would find 
nme excuse for moving or asking me to move. I spent 
nany sleepless nights trying to figure out the thing. It 
TOunded my self-esteem to find my society so offensive 
o everybody. Besides, it touched my poor purse, 
ilvery time I was left alone in a room I had to pay the 
ull rent. But my predicament had its comic side, too. 
!t got so that when I found a new room-mate I would 
ake a perverse sort of pleasure in watching to see how 
lOon he would begin to look the other way when I 
poke to him. I never had to wait very long. 

These broad intimations, so often repeated, should, I 
luppose, have convinced me that I lacked the stuff of 
vhich Missourians were made, and should have served 
;o drive me back into my shell. Whatever their reasons 
ind motives might be, it was quite clear that these 
ellows had no love for my presence; and common 
lensc as well as a natural regard for my own sensibilities 
mght to have told me that the simplest way out of my 
icrape was to leave them alone. Besides, I may as well 
;onfess that this subtle distaste — ^this deep-lying 
•epulsion of contrary temperaments — was by no means 
me-sided. Perhaps I liked my elusive room-mates a 
ittle better tiian they liked me. But I possessed 
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enough of self-estetun to tell myself that this was but a 
proof of my own superiority. If Missouri did not take f 
to me, I iirgiuHl. .so much the wor.se for Missouri’s | 
powers of pem^tration and apprwiation. It betrayed, ' 
at least, an extremely pnivineial .state of mind. No \ 
doubt I had my .shao* of tlamning imiH'rfections, but I 
even a college freshman, if he hatl eye.s, could see that 
I was not altogether wanting in the virtues that make 
for grace. And if they should can* to ask me, I could 
give the.HC gentlemen a hill of particulars relative to 
their own shortc*oming.s that wouUl take as much of 
tljcir tx)nceit out <»f them as they Hvowt‘<ny persisted ' 
in trying to kiuK'k <nii of me. ; 

All the .siime I di<i not leave them aloiu*. I did the 
very opposite. Ht»w, in the first pluee, was I to avoid 
them? I was a lonely, tles<*rli*<! na-k surrouiuled and 
buffet«i by 4i vast tw run. Wherever I lurntxl I must , 
face them. If I watited a I must work for and with 
them. The cluss-r<K»ms. tin* library, the hoarding- 
houses, tin* very .strt'et.H swartnixl and ts’hoed with them. 

I had no choi<*e but to walk with them, talk with tlicm, 
and trade with them. Nay, my <*ase was far worse* than 
}KK)r ShyltK’k’.s: I must even eat with them and — at 
brief intervals sit***!* with them. Think of it. an 
t*ntire university, yes. a wluih* Slate, .stn*lchiug over a 
ImndnsI thou.Hand sipiare miles, filhsl with nollutig but 
Mi.s.'«>nriiins! Of isntrse, then* was one avenue of 
escajH* I might go bark to the (Jhelto in New York; 
but I was not fmi! enough fur that. Alive as I was from 
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he very start to his deficiencies and his foibles, I could 
ee that the Missourian had something to teach me 
hat I needed very badly to learn. In one of my 
arliest letters to Estlier I wrote: “I am in an appalling 
less, but it will be the making of me.” The sheer 
onflict somehow appealed to me. It was not exactly 
ny notion of valor, or any shame at the thought of 
ailing to see a thing through. My bringing up had 
red very little of the chivalrous in me. My friends 
rould never dream of holding the failure against my 
haracter. I merely felt that the constant rubbing of 
houlders with a body of people who were in nearly 
very way the opposite of myself was bound to do me 
ood. Even if I acquired none of the enemy’s virtues, 
he contact with him could do nothing less than throw 
ght on my own all too numerous weaknesses. 

And so I flung myself into the battle with an intense 
ary. I deliberately went out of my way to get stepped 
n. I attended chapel religiously, in spite of the fact 
hat the speeches bored me and the prayers jarred on 
le. I was punctual at meal-time so as not to miss my 
sual portion of sidelong glances and grins and open 
o-hos. Timid as I was, I let no opportunity slip to 
et into an argument at the cost of getting myself 
horoughly disliked. I even went so far as to join the 
adet corps, and was bawled at by the commandant 
whose thundering bass voice reminded me of Couza), 
nd was laughed at by the members of my platoon for 

xy unsoldierly bearing, and was eternally posted for 
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soilcti glovcii or unpoiishf<l sho<\s or errors in executing 
coraman<ls, aiul wjus iiuide to write e-xeusos (when I 
w'ouki rather iuive reaid Heine or Huxley) for these j 
delinquencies auul to rewrite them over uiul over again i 
until they couformtHl pnxnsely to miliUiry etiquette, i 
and was haletl before tlie ailjutant jiiul bawled at some 
more when I revoltwi at the stupidity of it adl. and was 
punisluHi with extra drilling in the awkward squad— i 
every bit of which was just what I (leservtxl for betraying j 
iny radical faith by gettirrg into the silly business at 
jdl. Mort‘ than half the time— if you will pardon the 
unmasculine confession was in the depths of the 
blues, ami <luring at lej»sl half of that I was contemplat- 
ing suicide, whicdi, however. I t«K>k no steps to commit, 
beyond the iH'Uuing of an exctisUngly vivid portrayal 
of the act, which was periJctrattsl with a vial of deadly 
substances filched from tlu* <’hemi.stry laboratory, and 
Uu‘ subiMKpient regrets of my fellow-students as they 
reviewtxl tire history of their uncharitahle dealings 
willi me. 

The worst of it was that all my heroic suffering set'med 
to be going for naught, at least hw a long time. For 
Uie prinei|»al problem lliut I bud m‘t out to solve re- 
mained as obstinate as «‘ver. Why would not those 
l»t>ys rtjom with me? To this pu'/./.ling que.stion none 
<»f my dijtagreeable atlventim‘s wouhl furnish an answer. 
Of course, it was quite clear they found me a queer, 
unitkable animal. But I luwl kimwn that all along. 
Why did tliey not like me? None of my guesses satis- 
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Sed me. At the boarding-house where I stayed while 
waiting for money from New York I heard a great 
many stories in an impossible dialeet about Jews, and 
judging from the satisfaction with which they were 
received I thought at first that I was a victim of ancient 
prejudice. But I could not long hold on to that theory. 
There was not a trace of venom in the yarns. Why, 
these chaps had not the remotest idea what a Jew was 
like! Their picture of him was the stage caricature of 
a rather mild individual with mobile hands who sold 
clothing and spoke broken English. No one in Missouri 
Imew that I had had Jewish parents until three years 
later, when, on the occasion of my graduation, the 
newspapers of St. Louis and Kansas City thought my 
career of sufficient interest to have me interviewed 
and I made some passing allusion to my origin. No 
more tenable was my surmise about class antagonism. 
Indeed, I was not long in Missouri before I was struck 
with the absence of every real class feeling, and I said 
to myself, exultingly, that however America might have 
broken faith with me in other ways, her promise of 
democratic equality she had scrupulously fulfilled. To 
be sure, there were the fraternities with their vague 
dream of building up an aristocracy on a foundation 
of first-rate tailoring and third-rate chorus-girls. But 
they hardly mattered. The genuine American recog- 
nized but one distinction in human society — ^the vital 
distinction between the strong, effectual, “real” man 
and the soft, pleasure-loving, unreliant failure. As far 
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as I could judge, the “real” men wert‘ chieHy “barbs” | 
and the failures (at I«ist on examinations) were for the 
most part “helleues.” If, then, my isolation rested i 
neither on ract' pr«‘]udiee nor on class exclusiveness, J 
what ditl it rest on? S-Iy jMX)r, bewildered brain was 
unable to answer. 
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M y friend in New York, on whose liberality the 
financial success of my venture was entirely de- 
lendent, had not expected me to get into straits so soon, 
,nd it was nearly two weeks before help arrived. In the 
nean time I had canvassed the labor-market and had 
ound it so discouraging that I informed Esther how 
injustified her optimism had been. A lot of people 
tad taken my name and address, but I could tell from 
he way they looked at me that my chances with them 
TOuld be very slim even if they had not already got 
ome one else. The soonest I could possibly expect to 
;et employment was at the end of the semester, when a 
lumber of the present job-holders would be leaving the 
iniversity on various missions. I had, also, caught up 
vith my classes, and had succeeded, somehow, in im- 
iressing my teachers a little more favorably than my 
ellow-students. In particular, I was taking effective 
lold of the work in languages, so much so that my 
English instructor had twice read my themes to the 
lass without (thank goodness!) divulging my name. 
d[y seventeen dollars had gone for books, incidentals, 
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entmnof ftH*. jind Iward; and I was now rapidly and 
ruinously running into debt, and anxiously inquiring 
at the {Hwt -office for mail. 

Wiu'u, at last, relief came in an envelope with yel- 
low .stamps, the first thing I did was to buy my perrait 
to tlu' CniviTsity I>ining (’luh and to .secure myself 
against the future by paying for a month’s keep in 
advance, 'fhe prii'e for iKiartl, twenty-one meals, was 
one dollar ami fifty cents; with the «)st of the permit 
it atuonnteil to alniut two dollur.s {ht week. There 
wert‘ ladwtsm fifty ami sixty tables in one vast room, 
and eight Mi.s.sourians at ea<‘h table. When the big 
gong rang th«*re wa.s a fierce .scramble for places, followed 
by a .HiTaping of chairs and a rat tling of croc.kiTy and 
silverware. Usually during the niKm meal the manager 
of the club would get up to make .some announcement, 
wid invarialdy he would be grtvled by yells of, “Fire 
away,” “Jack Horner,” "We waul butter," "(inn the 
oltx*.” Before an athletic game, and particularly after 
a victory, tlu* nmiing and the yelling, tin* ramnding on 
t he tables luul tlie rnisecllamsms rai'ket were lieafening. 
I thought I had wandensl into a harharous eountry. I 
I’onfeas I did not altogether <lis«ippr<ive of the bar- 
Imrians. After a while I trUsi very hard to be one 
my.self. But I tlitl not know how. 

Mexst of the tsmversation at the table and around the 
mitipus was alKiiit athh*tic.s. I wantint to talk about 
socialism, am! found tliat th«««* university men knew as 
little aliout it, and had as dark a drea<i of it, as the 
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clodpate on the East Side. Religion was taboo. 
They went to church because it made them feel good, 
as they put it; and there was an end. They took their 
Christianity as a sort of drug. Sex, too, was excluded 
from sane conversation, although there was no objection 
to it as material for funny stories. I went to one or two 
football and basket-ball games — ^I could not aflford very 
many — and liked them. But I could not, for the life 
of me, say an intelligent word about them. The 
chatter around me about forward passes and goals and 
fumbles might just as well have been in a foreign 
language, for all I got out of it. When Missouri won a 
hard victory over Texas I caught the entliusiasm and 
joined in the shirt-tail parade, wondering, in the mean 
time, what my intellectual friends in New York would 
have thought if they had seen me in that outfit. But 
the hero worship bestowed on the overgrown animals 
who won the battle irritated me. I could not see what 
place this sort of thing had in a university. And it 
surprised and delighted me to find that some of the more 
sensible fellows, who loved the game, took the same 
view of the matter as I did. 

I made heroic efforts to become an adept in sports, 
not so much because the subject interested me, but 
because I did not greatly relish being taken for a fool. 
There could be very little doubt but that my table- 
mates had made up their minds that I was one. No one 
else that they had ever seen or heard of could sit through 
a meal the way I did without opening his mouth, and 
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that vvhik* iht' calendar waa crowded with “events” of 
every kind. Moreover. I knew hut one way to make 
frieiui.-i with people, ami that wu.h hy the East Side 
lUi'tlKKl t»f diicussiou. Thert“ wa.s no help for it; I was 
in tile enemy's country and I must sulmiit to his 
iradititm and ids cu.stom.H or die. If he refused to talk 
almut {HH‘try aiul Niet/.sclte and the ilu.s.sian revolution 
Hwi tin* Scandinavian tlramu au<l tlie cla.s.s struggle, I 
<iug:ht,al any rale, lohe thankful tliat there wa.s at least 
one topic he wa.H intere.sted in. It wu.s not his fault 
that I hail Imh'U sewing .slet'Ve.s when I ought to have 
Imh'H playing hull, am! that I had gone to the wrong 
kind of a sehooi for my seconiiary training, where I had 
heeii mad** into a gn'ml and a hore ami a ili.spulatious 
fanatic when I eotdd just as well have learned to he a 
h*vel4ieailetl man among men. It wjt.s m>t yet Uxi late, 
fortanatelv. The opportunitie.s for rounding out my 
edueation were ample enough. I luul hut to bring my 
will into play. 

Itesitles, the institution of .sjairt had begun to interest 
Hic, No *ine lint an iulelh-etmd snoh <*oul<I remain at 
M issuiiri for any length <if time without perceiving that 
tin* enthuda-sin of the fmli tiehl wa.s .something more 
than a mere fad <»r a frivolous pastinu;. It was a 
highly di veluped cult, sprung out of tin* .soil and the 
native sfiirit. and |K*sse,ssed of all the di.slinKui.shing 
eharaeteristie.s t»f its type. It had a hierurehy and a 
liturgy ami a syiuholie ritnal of its own. What wa.son 
fir.Hl imjir**ssion taken to In* hut an was in reality 
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a very exact sacred tongue, in a class with the choice 
Hebrew which my old rabbi’s wife in Vaslui insisted 
on talking on Saturdays. A football match in full 
swing had all the solemnity and all the fervor and color 
of a great religious service. The band and tlie songs, 
the serpentine processions and the periodic risings, the 
mystic signals and the picturesque vestments, the 
obscure dramatic conflict with its sudden flights and hot 
pursuits, the transfigured faces of the populace, the 
intense silences alternating with violent outbursts of 
approving cheers and despondent groans — all this was 
plainly not a game but a significant national worship, 
something akin to the high mass and the festival of 
Dionysus. 

What had deceived me about the true nature of this 
thing at first was that my Missourian professed devotion 
to an altogether different creed, a creed which was as 
alien to his Western clime as it was hostile to his temper 
and his aspirations. Six days in the week he labored 
at his field sports, and shouted from the house-tops his 
pagan maxim about a sane mind in a sane body, and 
looked upon the world as a fierce battle-ground in which 
every man must grapple with his fellows and in which 
the victor was not only the hero, but the saint as well, 
and resented the merest intimation of any contrary 
doctrine as an insult to human fortitude and a danger 
to civilization, and cultivated a strident, burly, rough 
masculinity, and despised the sensitive and the studious 
and the idealistic as morbid, effeminate, chicken- 
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liveml weaklin^H-, jumI then on tlw^ seveutli day he 
suddenly turned his a«it and ehnnged liis tune and 
deuiwi this rolnist faith of his. arui siglied about the 
imiterialism <»f I lie world and t he folly of man’s desires 
uiul asst'Uted with iH>wt*<l lu-ad and eontrite heart totlie 
assertion that the jamr (whieh meant the weak) shall 
inherit the earth, and that men are brothers, and that 
(owl who fmleth the erow hjuI <‘latheth the lily shall 
feet! and eUitfie also him, and humble<l himstdf before 
the gentle, impra<'tieal <lreumer of Nazareth and sang 
hynms to Him ainl ealletl Him Master. Who could 
jinder .sueh <’ireHnistaue»‘M fail t<* arrive at the opinion 
that if the Misscuiriiin was not a hypocrite he must at 
least !*«' amazingly ineonsisfent? 

Athleti<'S. h«»wever, was not the only weak link in my 
ehain. I was foiitnl wanting in the iiKwt unexper^ted 
l>hiee.s. In the <'lass in literature I fre<piently attracted 
atUmtiou by tlisjdaying all st»rts of scraps of curious 
knowledge, ns when the ifistruetor asktsl for a aptfimen 
t»f Hindu drama ami I vohiuteere<i the play of“Sakun- 
tahi,” or when, <»n an«»tlier tweasion, I junnled out tlmt 
the (ierman wortl genittl was in no way relalwl to the 
English wortl "genial.” Bnt when the hoys in the 
house organized a ’tsain hunt ami iisketl tne to join in it 
I hntl to luimit that I ditl not kntiw what a ’eoon was> 
whieh gave Thtimpson. tin* wag of tin* ert)wd, an 
«p|Mirtuiiily to tell me that VtK>n.s wen* vegetables, and 
Iti intpitre, in ii tone of mwk sur|>ri.se, whether it were 
IKmsible that I had never eaten ’{msum and sweet 
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potatoes. In the work in biology and physics the 
things that both teachers and text-books were taking 
for granted as being matters of common knowledge 
were the very ones that puzzled me most. The entire 
lore of field and forest, of gun and workshop, was a 
sealed book to me. I could not drive a nail into a 
plank without hitting my fingers. What were persim- 
mons? How was cider made? Where did the sorghum 
in the pewter pitchers that were always on the tables at 
the club come from? I had not the faintest idea. My 
familiarity with trees stopped at the oak; my acquaint- 
ance with flowers at the rose. I did not know how 
to swim or skate or harness a horse or milk a cow. It 
had never entered my head that not all clouds were 
rain-clouds; that a wind from the east brought one 
kind of weather and a southwester another; that gales, 
tornadoes, cyclones, and sand-storms were as dis- 
tinguishable from one another as were hexameters from 
alexandrines and novellas from idyls. There were 
apparently more things in heaven and earth than were 
discussed at Warschauer’s Russian tea-house or in the 
works of insurgent literati. Wherefore, I must at 
once revise my opinion of the heathen in Missouri and 
expand my notions as to what constituted a well- 
rounded education. 

My fellow-students, having for the most part come 
to the university direct from the farm, were not slow 
in observing how ignorant I was of all things agricul- 
tural, nor in making the most of their discovery. They 
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found me a godsend for their ready wit and their 
native love of broad farce. They said I did not know 
the difference between a hoc and a threshing-machine; 
but that was an exaggeration. It was true, however, 
that I was not sure whether it was a pig or a sht'ep that 
bleated, whether clover was a plant and plover a bird, 
or the other way about, whether heifcT-s and cxdts were 
both or neither of the genus boviiu', and whether 
harrow and furrow were interehangealile Tiame.s for the 
same object or were entirely separate things. I kt>pt 
tallfing of sowing corn until I was lohl that “planting” 
was the word. In the Bible and in Shakespeare I had 
always read about the reaping of tin- grain; in Mi.s.souri 
they harvested the crops. I .saw no connts'lion betwmi 
this gap in my education and my failure to make 
friends. 

Then it dawned upon me that one r<‘asou why I could 
not get on with these fellows was that I did not s{H‘ak 
their language. Why, I ha<i thouglit that I was a 
wonder at English. Ibuln’t I got the higlie.st. mark 
in freshman composition? Ilacla’l Doctor Wilbur, of 
the English division, emxjuraged me to <lr«ip uusheine 
on the ground that I was <-ut out for a i)rofe.ssor.ship in 
that subject? Yes; but while I pron<»unced like a 
native and otherwi.se .simke and wrott* with considerable 
freedom, my English was still the vtTy grummaticail 
and very cluimsy book-English of the fortngner. 1 WiW 
weak in the colloquial idiom, and iilway.s had to re.sort 
to roundabout locutions to expre.ss the stntplesi idea. 
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I had mastered the science of English speech; I had 
yet to acquire the art of it. My vocabulary ran to the 
Latin elements of the hybrid tongue, while what I 
needed worst were the common, every-day words. Of 
course, the professors understood me, and having some- 
how got hold of the outlines of my history, they even 
commended me. But the rank and file of the student 
body pricked up their ears when I talked and simply 
stared. Every time I tried to tell a story it fell flat 
because of some subtle shade of meaning that escaped 
me. My stock of words and phrases was not varied 
enough. I might know one word like “earth,” whereas 
the Missourian had his choice of “ground” and “soil” 
and “sod” and half a dozen others which he could draw 
on with a sure hand. 

These little diflSculties in making myself perfectly 
understood had an evil tendency toward making me 
self-conscious and aggravating my timidity. I fell into 
the habit of studying out my sentences before intrusting 
them to the ears of my critical friends, with the conse- 
quence that they turned out more stilted than ever. As 
soon as I opened my mouth I would realize, of course, 
what a bad job I had made of them, and then my 
confidence would fail me, my throat would get parched 
and lumpy, and my interlocutor would cry, “What is 
it?” in such a way as to knock the bottom out of me 
altogether. After a number of experiences of this 
harrowing kind I determined that my voice was in need 
of cultivation and I joined the class in elocution, where 
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the iustractor did most of the reading himself —lie ha<l 
once been an aetor--and U^turetl interminably on dt*t‘p 
breatliing, and deelaretl with much emphasis that a • 
good delivery was essential to vivaciious eonversalioir, 
which was what I knew myself, and that it was largtdy 
a matter of intelligenet% which was not true. So that i 
I dropped elocution anti borrowetl a volunu* of Mark 
Twain from tht‘ library anti rtsul jiage.s anti pages of it 
aloud to myself, as every out* at M. S. C. who happened f 
to be walking in tlu' neighhorluKKl t»f Ilinkson C’rtH'k 
before breakfast can test ify . What is more, I bought a i 
penny serap-btHik tunl jtit ted ck»wu t'very worti I over- ‘ 
heard in my table-maU‘s’ etmv'tT.sntion that was new U> - 
my foreign ear, ami suhsetpusil ly eonsidted tin* dic- 
tionaries to find out what it imsmt. 

Unfortunately for me, the men t>f Mis.souri hi«l 
command of Ji whoh' vast and varietl vta-abulary of 
which not a trace ct>uhl he found in any <li<;tionary, no 
matter how diligently I searchetl. It tiitl not takt‘ me 
long to lay hold of their pe<ndiar trick of cutting worths ■ 
off at the end, and after a montlt or st) I couhi my.self I 
refer to professors iis “prof.s," to a ttourst* in litt*rature 
as “lit,” and to the tiuatlrungie as Iht* “tjuud.” I ^ 
found that higldy practical, like everything el.st* in 
Missouri, and conv'enient. But when a chap asked me 
to pass him “that stuff,” and jmtnttsl omt tluy to lht‘ 
potatoes and another day to a {»ile of typewrit ten note.s 
I was mystified. I muld not easily {wmdve what f 
quality it was the two commodities had in eoiumon tliat i 
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ide the same name applicable to both. Moreover, 
)bserved that my friends expressed every variety of 
lotion — disappointment, enthusiasm, anger, elation — 
the one word (or was it two?) “doggone.” Food in 
aeral was called “grub,” although gravies and sauces 
re sometimes distinguished as “goo”; while, on the 
aer hand, money had a whole chain of narnes to 
elf; “rocks” and “mazuma” and “wheels” and, of 
iirse, “stuff.” It was all very bewildering. 

Perhaps the greatest stumbling-block in the way of 
i readjustment was the emphasis that my Missourian 
iced on what he called good manners. I was not 
ite so obtuse as to miss the rather fr a nk euriosity 
th which certain details in my conduct at table were 
jarded. Well, I knew better; but it was part of 
Y East Side religion not to be concerned with the 
temals of conduct. One was in peril of losing sight 
the essential and of becoming insincere as soon as 
e began to worry about the correct thing and the 
ilite word. Once or twice I succeeded in drawing an 
iwary freshman into an argument about religion or 
onomics, and then I wished I had not. His good 
anners rendered him quite sterile as a debater. I 
uld on no account get him to make a straightforward, 
t-footed statement; and he exasperated me by a 
ly he had of emasculating my own emphatic assertions 
th his eternal colorless conformity. He invariably 
troduced a remark with an “It seems to me,” or an 
[t looks as if,” or a “Don’t you think?” And if I, 
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with my ill-breodiug, shot l)iick iit him. a.s I usually 
dkl “No, I don't tliiuk so at all; I tlisagm* with you 
entirely,” he hwked grieved ami surprised and visibly 
chilled, and crawfished out of the etiibarnissiiig situa- 
tion by a<huitting that tluTe were two sidt>s to t'very 
question, and that no doubt I was rigdit. tt>o. Ami tlu' 
next time lu* spietl me on the strt‘et he smhlenly de- 
veloped a preference for the t>p{K)site si<h‘. 

Did he have manners? My father wouhl not have 
thought so. How many whacks t>v«‘r the fingers tlo 
you suppo.se I got at the family bminl at home for 
putting my elbow.s on the etlg«‘ of tlu* table, ami for 
inclining the soup bowl away from myself while 
dipping the sjhkju into it bac'khaml? It is painful ev’en 
to recall. Yet that was precisely what they did in 
Missouri. As for using the fingers of the left ham! to 
a.ssist the fork in the right in the pna-eas of <’npturiug 
an ob.stiuate morsel, %vhuckiug. in my parent’s <ij»inion, 
was too good for that, ami nothing but chasing the 
offender from the table wtaild sutlu’c. Yet that, iigiiin, 
was what they di<l in Missouri. I will .say nothing 
about to.s.sing bi.s<Tuits acT«»ss the diniug-hali ami such- 
like violent biusiness, laH-uuse. in tin* first plats*, the gmal 
name of my <’oih‘ge is prt*ciou.s to tne. ami, stssHully, 
becau.se that .sort of thing was never the work t>f any 
but students of engineering or member.H of tlu* Ilannihal 
Club, and the-se two are not listetl as eiviliistsi eveti in 
Mi.H.souri. But I will say st»mething of the practice of 
parting with a companion in the stris-t without wishing 
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good-by, of resting one’s legs on the table while 
-eading, and of whistling incessantly inside the house; 
»,iid what I will say is this: that what are good manners 
n one country are extremely lwid.inanners in -another. 

The business of introductions was my chief abomina- 
:ion. In my little radical world in New York the 
Mstitution hardly existed. If yoti liked a person, you 
?vent up to him and drew him into a discussion and 
: 3 ecame friends with him. If you did not like him, you 
>aid no attention to him. In Mi.s.souri this qiieer formal- 
ty was all over the .sliop. Everybody wanted to intro- 
iuce you to everybotly. They seemed to think I would 
;ake offense if I was not extended the dubious courtesy, 
f he ritual of tlie performance would have been a rich 
ioxirce of ent.ertainnn*nt to me if I had only had some one 
>f iny own kin<l to share it with. My gentleman would 
eap up, grab my hand violently, and, staring me right 
Xi. the eye, ex<‘laim, “Mighty glad f.o know you, man.” 
\.nd he expected me to answ'cr him back in kind. But as 
j. rule I was constraiiu'd to disapi)oint him there, because 
C was not at all glad to know him. I was wishing that 
C could meet him on l^ldridge vStreet,, where I was at 
aorne, and see how lu' would lik(‘ that. 

I suffered uuendurably from hunger. It took me 
;liree years to g<‘t. u.s<‘d to American cook(‘ry. At the 
slub everything tasted flat. I mi.ssed the pickles and 
:lie fragrant soups ami the highly seasoned fried things 
xnd the rich pastries ma<h‘ with sweet chee.se that I 
3iad been brought up on. The breakfast hour was 
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outrageous. In New York I used to drink coffw in 
the morning, and then have breakfast at ten. Here I 
had to get down a full meal at seven o’cloek in tlio 
morning or starve until one. The verj' order of the 
courses was topsy-turvy. At home we began the big 
meal of the day with radish or ripe olive.H or chopped 
liver or fi.sh; then we luwl tneat of otu‘ kiiul t»r another; 
then some vegetables etH)ked .sweet or .sour-sweet, anti 
wound up with soup. The Mi.s.souriHU always Ix'gan at 
the tail-end — started with soup (when he hati any, 
which was all too rare); then ptletl ht.s meat and 
potatoes (of potatoe.s he never tiretl) amtl vegebible.s 
in several heap.s all on the .siime plate. dt‘vouring them 
all together; and conchuled the iM*rformunce with a 
muddy paste he calletl pumpkin pie atni .some {MJWerful 
beverage that pa.s.s<Hl for coffee. Is it any womier that 
I was so slow betajiuing an American when, a.s every one 
know.s, nationality Is principally a matter «*f dieU and 
it was this array that I must learn to cherish? 
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M y expense account for 1906-07, which I still 
preserve, along with some choice compositions, a 
Xote-book or two, and a gratifying press-clipping about 
ixy maiden speech before the Cosmopolitan Club, as 
•He precious mementoes of that incredible year, ought 
lot to be allowed to perish in the dark. It should 
iertainly prove of inestimable value to certain extrava- 
jaixt-minded members of the Committee on Student 
Sneigets, by showing them what really are the possibili- 
ties of a minimum expenditure for young men in 
ixioderate circumstances.” 'They would learn, for 
■nstance, that the item of amusements and incidentals 
:s capable of an amazing contraction from twenty 
iollars to very nearly nothing a year, or to be quite 
a,ccurate, to two dollars and twelve cents, thu.s: 


Two half-p(‘<;ks of apples 

80 c*ents 

Twelve bananas 

12 


One football game 

50 

ll 

One basket-ball game 

25 

4€ 

Two visits to the Nickelodeon 

10 

€€ 

Smoking tobacco 

80 

46 

One Christmas-dinner cigar 

5 

66 
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What a person of more modest tastes than mine could 
do still further to bring this elastic item toward the 
absolute zero is an interesting question. It is clearly 
not indispensable to the maintenance of life to go to 
moving-picture houses; and as long as the club table 
provides enough of bread and gravy, a consistently 
economical young man with a goal before him may 
conceivably eliminate such articles from his diet as 
bananas and apples. 

Still, I admit that I was extravagant at times. Let 
the next item speak for itself. Here are stamps, postal 
cards, and correspondence stationery to the appalling 
amount of seven dollars and six cents! I hope no one 
will think me lacking in a sense of proportion, but the 
truth is that if I did not go oftener to the games and the 
shows it was in order to have more money for letters. 
It was the only way for me to keep my soul alive. I 
wrote to everybody I knew because I loved everybody 
now who was in New York. Sometimes it was business, 
but the greater part of the time it was untainted affec- 
tion. I had to remind brother Harry several times how 
badly I needed those rubber shoes and socks he had 
promised me. Cousin Aby every now and then sent 
me a few of the radical papers, and I must express to 
him the genuine gratitude I felt for being kept in touch 
with the beloved world I had left behind. 

But the bulk of my correspondence was with Esther 
and one or two others of my erstwhile fellow-students 
in the night school. It was to get their letters that I 
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igularly raced home to my room between the nine and 
Le ten o’clock classes, and whether I was bright or 
upid the rest of the day depended largely on what the 
ails had brought me from them. Esther was generous 
) to length when she did write, but no amount of urging 
(uld convince her that a daily letter was not too much, 
erhaps if she had known how much such things meant 
I me she would have come around. But I did not 
ant her to know. I was half-unconsciously putting 
le best face on my life in Missouri. I wanted her to 
Ilow me. I wanted everybody at the Manhattan 
hool to come to Missouri. Was it a selfish craving 
r the society of my own kind.?* Or was it the peculiar 
iychology of the whipped dog longing for the sight of 
her whipped dogs? Perhaps. I do not hesitate to 
»nfess that I had developed a kind of passion for 
anting to see all my school friends in my own scrape, 
it I think I am honest when I add that I was merely 
iping that it would do them as much good as it was 
ling me. And so when Esther’s resolution seemed to 
5 on the breaking-point and she wrote me discouraged 
tters about the terrors of geometry and the heartless- 
;ss of examiners I assumed the schoolmasterly tone 
id scolded her for her lack of persistence and held out 
owing pictures to her of the rewards that were 
waiting her at the end of her struggles. And I was 
jht, too — about Esther, at any rate. For the foUow- 
g autumn I had the satisfaction of seeing her in 
ossouri, where she still remains — ^as happy an Ameri- 
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can as ever oame from Iliimuiiia. Of the three or four 
whom I succcedoc' in bringing out she was (he only 
one who stuck it out; tlie otliers nuiintuineti tliat lliej 
could see no fun in the thing. 

No, there was not much fun in being made into an ■ 
American- I wius painfully awain* of that fa<-t myself. 
Oh, the dreary loneliue.s.H of it! I’urliculurly the 
Sundays. Of all the days in tlu* wash they wer<' the 
hardest to live through. I'he very holiday lone in the 
air wa.s suffocating me. Everybody else was bus\’ aiu! 
outrageously happy on Sunday. The buys in the house 
went to church in the morning, wrt>t<' letters in the 
afternoon, ami went calling in the evening. 1 was left 
all alone. There was not even any mail. 'Fhe library - 
the only place where I eouhl still feel a sense of hujtuin 
contact — was clo.s<*d. But then' vv4*re whole se:i.sous 
that, if anything eouhl, .surpass<'d 4'V**u tluwe intoltTu- 
ble Sundays. .\t Christmas nearly i'Vi vy felUiw’ went 
home to his family, tlu-re was an «*xehange of i»r(‘sents 
and cheerful wi.shes, invitat ions ws're e.Kt^'mhsl to “g<KHj 
chaps” to come ami partake of turkey and maslnsl 
potatoes at the homes of their friemls; and tlwn for an 
entire fortnight the town Umketl tleserltsl, ami I was 
almost the only Ixmnler left at tin* club, 

I have an idea, for instance, that I w'as not par- 
ticularly fond of the jams ami the cakes and the. 
fudge that a lot of the boys I»rought hotne with them 
from their week-end tri{>s to the farm. If I recall 

aright, I had more than one* ta-ste of them; for those 
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eer fellows were absurdly generous in their own 
rprising way. First they would destroy my appe- 
e for food by some thoughtless remark and the 
set moment they would ask me to partake of their 
inties with a “Help yourself” which it was impossible 
misimderstand. Ah, well, I had eaten better things 
my day. And yet I envied them their “goodies.” 
»ften thought that it would be a jolly thing to have a 
)ther on a farm somewhere and to have her bake and 
il things and pack them into one’s suit-case while 
e went out into the barn and inquired about the 
alth of the newest calf or the old rheumatic dog. 

And I sometimes even had an odd wish that I could 
a “Christian.” What did it matter, after all, that 
ey took on faith so many unreasonable things, or 
id they did; and worshiped Jesus as a pale divinity 
lile denying His fierce humanity; and coddled them- 
ves into a belief in a second and much longer and 
ther emasculated existence? When one came right 
wn to it, it was really immense for a religion — ^this 
iristianity, with its couples and its Easier bonnets, 
socials and its watches, its clear-headed emphasis 
the things of this world, its innocent, child-like 
ydenism. If I had been bom into any one of the 
my indistinguishable varieties of this faith, I often 
ked myself would I have turned against it? Possibly 
t; but all the same I did not often go to church. 
And, of course, I did not go calling at all. Missouri 
a coeducational university, but it might just as 
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well have been a monastery, for all the social good 
it did me. When my ways and my personality were 
finding so little favor with the men, my chanct's of 
making friends %vith the women were, as you may well 
imagine, very scant indeed. Now and then, in the 
course of a recitation, I might get a whispertnl distress 
call from a young lady whom fate, in the person of the 
professor, had surprised in the midst of other thoughts; 
occasionally in the library, too, .such a one might, with 
a gracious smile, a.sk for assistance in the preparation 
of her English theme. But wheix .she next .sxiw me on 
the street or about the campus she betrayed no .sign of 
recognition. Even those who had formally nitd. me at 
the Deutscher Verein axxd ha<l profe.s.st‘d to 1«* plea.s«*<I 
to make my ac<iuaintunce, .seemtsl unaecounlahly 
eager to sever that jicquaintanee as .soon as tht‘ meeting 
was over. Tluir conduct towartl m<‘ was a painful 
mystery. It struck me, with xxiy East Si<l<‘ notion of 
frankness, as nmllessly insiuct're. Why, I w'omlerisl, 
don’t they come out oi>enly and tell me when I cli.splease 
them? And I wanted very much to h«^ friernls with 
them. Their interests were much finer tlian the men’.s, 
and their appreciation of litt^rature was k<‘<‘ner. I 
would have given a grttat d<*id for the privilege <if calling 
on one of a few girls I had ohservisl in c1h.s.s, to take a 
walk with her, and have a di.scussion in the gtiod old 
style of East Broadway. 

Yes, it w'as dreary, but it was far from dull. I had 
but to take a glance into myself to find excitement 
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a-plenty. Solitude had its compensations, like every- 
thmg else. For one thing I was learning the valuable 
art of enjoying my own company. Back in the Ghetto 
there had come a time once when it was a positive tor- 
ment to remain alone. If there was not a gathering 
somewhere, if no one came to see me, I must at least 
run down into the teeming streets and mingle with the 
throngs and feel the pulse of people about me. If I 
could not see an “intelligent” I might walk into a 
ha^n and have a chat with a fellow-Vasluiander. Here 
there was hardly any escape. The presence of the 
crowd was only a stimulant to my wistful thoughts. 
The gay laughter, the companionable groups, the 
beaming couples, only made me feel lonelier than ever. 

In sheer self-defense I tried for a time to delude myself 
with a consolation picture of the Missourian as a cold, 
unsympathetic dog. I poimced on his intense anti- 
social individualism, his worship of the strong man, his 
devotion to the ideal of personal success at all costs, his 
sneering indifference to the unspeakable miseries of the 
black man in his midst, his lack of interest in inter- 
national matters, his snobbish disregard of the claims 
of the worker; and told myself that a fellow who 
walked about the world in that kind of thin shoes could 
hardly be expected to give much sentimental thought 
to the rather minor woes of a moping, hypersensitive 
individual who had chosen to thrust himself his way. 
It was a tremendous relief to think of him in this way, 
as a monstrous device of wood and steel, inasmuch as it 
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did away with the need of further thinking and removed 
the unpleasant business of sclf-criti<*ism. But t.he 
picture would not hohl its color, and kept griulually 
fading away before the light of facts. Willy-nilly, I 
must admit that there was an openness, a fretslom, yes, 
even a delightful warmth and charm — a <listinetive 
kind of pioneer neighborliness — in the stwial atmosphere 
of Missouri which was altogether imicpie in my ex- 
perience. The very individualism of these jH'ople was 
in reality an empluisis on the happine.Hs of the single 
life. They were far from un.sympath<‘tie among them- 
selves, and anything but coUI even towanl the complete 
stranger. When I spent a day at the infirmary the 
whole crowd from the house atul llu* table turned out 
to see me and poketl fun at my grii>pe ami (there was 
no escaping it) at myself. They madt' a ri*ligion of 
personal decency. No, it wouhl not <lo. Unpalatable 
as the truth was, tlu*re was tu> evading the patent fact 
that if I was not taken in amt>ng the Missourians the 
fault was with me and not with them. 

With this uncompromising eonh'.Hsioti came im<‘x- 
pected relief. I was floundering in the <lark lus you se<‘, 
grappling with my obstinate probU*m like a miner wit h- 
out tools and without a hmterm But having nuwh* up 
my mind that I was not a victim, but an unconscious 
comedian, it behooved me to staml befon* the glass atul 
enjoy, if I might, my own aimusiiig antics. Once I 
admitted that I really was maU^rial for siMart, the 
logical thing was to tty and .see some of it tny.self. 
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Brhaps to do something in the way of toning it down 
bit. And so there followed a pitiless dissecting of the 
itemal man, a dragging out into the light of layer upon 
yer of incrusted self, a lining up for inspection of a 
hole vast procession of things — antiques from Syria, 
eirlooms from a long exile in Asia and Europe, shards 
ad fragments of a proud and broken ancestry, warped 
its of thin veneer from Rumania, heavy plate from the 
idical Ghetto, gems and rubbish without end. I took 
i the exhibition with mingled feelings, and asked myself 
icredulously whether all this was what I had been used 
j calling my simple self. The more I contemplated 
, the more I felt inclined to be struck with the oddity 
E it. If that was what my American neighbors had 
i mind when they talked of taking the conceit out of 
le, they were coming very near to accomplishing their 
urpose. Another glance and I would be gr inning at 
le pile myself. I was being threatened with a novel 
ling for an East-Sider — a sense of humor. 

Quite as novel, and as a further result of my solitude, 
'■as the opening of my eyes to the unsuspected miracles 
bout me. Both in Rumania and in the Ghetto nature 
'^as looked upon as either vermin or vegetable, a thing 
1 hold your nose at or to devour. As a child I had 
xhibited a fondness for animals; but when my father 
nee found me playing with om neighbor’s dog he took 
le into the house and made it very clear to me how un- 
lebraic my conduct had been. Such things, he told 

le earnestly, were of the Gentile, and a good child 
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of our tribe should shun them. On the East Side 
people did frequently takt> excursion.s to the neigliboring 
parks, but the real attra(‘lion.s wert' oftt'ner tlie Iwlure 
that went with the picni<‘ and the .stones a.s.sorted 
food than the loveliness of lht‘ lamisenpe. So here 
again was a ragged edge to iny Iruiniiig. 

As the dreary months drjigged on I to waiuh'ring 
out into the country. At first my ehwd aim was to run 
away from the house anti my own impleasuut t lu)ughls. 
But it was impossible to roam over the prt*fty hills 
around Columbia for very long without faliing under 
their spell. I walked for the most pjirt at night , when 
my lessons for the ne.xt day wt're tlom*. and I found my- 
self becoming enchantetl with its myriatl mystt^ries. 
The fragranct! of the damp earth, the nwlle tjf Iht; 
wind in the leaves, the murmur of brtM>ks, the seiutillut- 
ing fires of innumerable glow-worms, thestM»thiag feel 
of dew-filled vC<K)I grass, the swet*p tif eloiuls tn-er the 
moon, the far-off voices of Ixvasts ami men all Ihest* 
were filtering into my .stud and making me into a new 
being. 

My enforced cxchusiv'eness st“rvt*tl, alst*, to iwlvanet'! 
me in my studies. My prohvssor of English has prob- 
ably never found out why I was so pnjinpl with rny 
papers, when the majority of tlie ela.ss luwl t<i he urgtsl 
and threatemsl and often pt'tialized to make thetn 
bring theirs in on time, W<dl, what else was then* f(»r 
me to do when there were no girls to call up ami no 
chums to come and drag me away to parties and things? 

sse 
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Besides, I had for years looked forward to this oppor- 
tvmity when time and command of the language might 
adhere to make extensive reading possible. On the 
East Side literature had consisted almost entirely of 
the insurgent moderns, interspersed with a few choice 
English writers like Carlyle, Shelley, and Shakespeare, 
whom we also regarded as “among oiu* own.” Now 
with the aid of the courses I was coming upon whole 
continents of undiscovered books, and I threw myself 
with a navigator’s zest into the joyous task of explora- 
tion. I was filling note-books with exercises in style 
based on Stevenson and Hazlitt; I was conaing back to 
my old enemy Milton and reveling in Paradise Lost; 
and I was devouring the great critics in order to obtain 
guidance for further voyages. Moreover, there was 
German literature — a planet in itself. A class reference 
had directed me to the hundred-and-thirty-odd-volume 
collection of the Deutsche National Literatur, and I 
actually undertook to go through the whole thing from 
beginning to end. 

On the whole, then, it looked as if I might yet 
work out my salvation if only those barbarians would 
leave me to myself. But it was not in them to do that. 
They seemed to be determined on disturbing my peace 
of mind. They were devoting, I honestly believe, all 
their spare thoughts and all their inventive genius to 
thinking up ways of making me uncomfortable. One 
young gentleman, still reminiscent of my ignorance of 
rural things, made up a tale of how I went to get a job 
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on a farm, and proceeded to relate it at the table. 
“The farmer gave Max a pail and a stool and sent liim 
out to milk the cow. About an hour later, when the 
old boy failed to show up with the stuff, Reuben went 
out to see what was the trouble. He found his new 
assistant in a fierce pickle. His clothes were torn and 
his hands and face were bleeding horribly. ‘What in 
heck is the matter?’ asked the farmer. ‘Oh, curse the 
old cow !’ said Max, ‘I can’t make her sit on that stool.’ ” 
A burst of merriment greeted the climactic ending, al- 
though the yarn was a trifle musty; and the most 
painful part of it was that I must laugh at the silly 
thing myself. 

It was not at all true, as one of my numerous room- 
mates tried to intimate, that I shunned baths. I was 
merely conservative in the matter. One day, however, 
he had the indelicacy to ask me the somewhat personal 
question whether I ever took a bath; and I told him, 
of course rather sullenly, that I did once in a while. 
Some time later I overheard him repeat the dialogue 
to the other men in the house and provoking shouts of 
laughter. It puzzled me to see where the joke was, until 
I learned that these fellows were taking a shower-bath 
at the gymnasium every day. It seemed to me that 
that was running a good thing into the ground. Again, 
I noticed that my room-mates were making a great 
show of their tooth-brushes. They used them after 
every meal and before retiring — as the advertisements 
say — and always with an unnecessary amount of splash 
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and clatter. At home I had been taught to keep my 
mouth, and teeth clean without all this fuss. Never- 
theless, I thought that I would get a brush and join in 
the drill. After that the other brushes became notice- 
^Uly quiet. 

And then, of course, there was the institution of the 
practical joke. On April 1st there was soap in the 
pie. If you got in late to a meal, it was wise to brush 
your chair and “pick your bites,” if any bites were left. 
If not, there was no telling what you might swallow or 
sit on. More than once I tasted salt in my water and 
pepper in my biscuits. I seemed to have been marked 
from the first as a fit subject for these pranks. 

On Hallowe’en a squad of cadets commanded by a 
corporal entered my room and ordered me to get into 
my uniform, shoulder my gun, and proceed to the 
gymnasium, which, according to the order read, the 
commandant assigned me to guard against stragglers. 
I guarded through a whole uneventful night. Toward 
morning the captain of the football team, who had a 
room in the gymnasium, returned from a party. I 
ordered him to halt and give the password. He 
smiled and tried to enter. I made a lunge for him, 
and would have run my bayonet through him if he had 
not begun to laugh. “Go on home, you poor boy,” 
he said. “They pull that stunt off every year. Poor 
joke, I think.” The next day my table-mates tried to 
jolly me about it. They said I would be court- 
martialed as a deserter from duty. I got angry, and 
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tiiat made them all the more hilarious. Then a great, 
strapping fellow named Harvey sjmke up. “Be still, 
you galoots,” he said to them; and then to me, “For 
gosh sake, fellow, be human!” I tried a long lime to 
figure out what he meant by “human,” and for the rwt 
of my college career I strove hard to follow his advice. 
It was the first real hint I had got on what America, 
through her representatives in Missouri, wm expecting 
of me. Harvey became my first American friend. 



XX 


HABVET 

'W'AS still at the stage where one American looked 
acted exactly as every other, and it was a pro- 
■n-<i mystery to me how I had gained the favor of this 
'y representative specimen of the type. I had not 
Sitly changed, as far as I could judge, between Sep- 
and February, unless it was for the worse. K I 
I only had one or two of my own people and had not 
-30 in such dire need of human fellowship, I doubt 
otlxer I should have been attracted to him, notwith- 
ntiing the fact that I owed him a debt of gratitude 
Having taken up the cudgels in my behalf. But he 
s a long way from being hard up for company. I 
IHod home with him from the club that night, and I 
served, with a feeling mingled of envy and admi- 
ion, that he was cordially greeted by almost every 
s that passed us, and during the half-hour that I 
nained in his room he must have had a dozen friends 
>pj>ing in, who were as amazed to find him hob- 
blbing with me as I was myself. 

EVCy surprise at his unaccountable behavior toward 
s reached a cl imax when, a few days later, he asked me 
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to come and live with him. “Captain, " he saul, “you 
and I are pretty much in lJu* siime IhshI. If you want 
an old lady let’s get together.” I could .'U’lircely helicve 
my cans. What could he he up to? I wondered a.s .stwn 
iUj my fir.st flush of joy at hi.s ofTer lunl pa.'i.s«‘d. Some 
new variety of practical joke that I Inul fiot yet ejc- 
perieuctHl? Or was it really iK»s.HihIe that I was 
“arriving” in Mmouri? Be hi.s .selunne what it might, 
I felt a great temptation to Hut, rememhering 

my long rtnord of failure.s a.s a room-mate, I hesitated 
lest my new-found frientlship (if it was frietid.ship) 
should go on the rtK'k.s. *T .should like to,” I .saitl, 
“hut I think I ha<l better not.” 

Then Harv'ey told nu‘ .some things uIhuiI hiiiuseU 
that opened my eye.s and rejowurisl me. I luul tlumght 
that I was llie only one at Mi.s.Htniri who »ljd not know 
where hi.s ue.xl wts'k’.s Ixnini was eomiiig from, jitul that 
every one el.se heUnigtsl. a.s they had warneil m«- in the 
Ghetto, among the eapitalists. Hut this fc!h»w, wh<» 
W5WS in hLs own country, it turue<i out. was, if any- 
thing, poorer than I. He, tiKi, had tsnne to etdlegc from 
the ranks of the worker. He was ttiiling nights aiul 
vacations, and paying ten per <Tnt. rsuigmumi interest 
on iKTio<lic Imrrowings, to get an education which he, 
Iik<! my.self, hatl Ikhmi slniggling f«ir years to attain. 
That was what he Iia<! itt mind when he .•odd that Wi> 
were in the .same boat. In addition, we had viiritiu,s 
and .sundry interest.H itt cttmmoii. A.s far as tny tibserva- 
lion could determine, he was the oidy freshtuatt I had 
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run into who anything about reading as a recrea- 

tion. He was ^titending ultimately to go into engineer- 
ing, but he WS-S ta,3jing courses in the languages — ^a rare 
procedure in ^^VTissouri. “Cultural value” — a phrase I 
Had not often Heard in the past five months — ^kept 
continually resoto.j-i.jng in his remarks about studies. 
And, best of n-H* He confessed to a weakness for argument 
about religion n,nci other matters which was as convinc- 
ing as it was i^^t'esistible. 

From the first our relations were those between 
master and d^^^^^iple. Much as I had longed all these 
weary montliS for some one who could understand me, 
it was not Hn.rvey’s intellectual and liberal leanings 
that I priKcci ijtx him most. In September it might 
have been dift'orcat. But now I had definitely settled 
down to the rAlc of a captive in a foreign land; I had 
almost leariiodL to endure the personal inconveniences 
of my situation- and I was determined that I must 
bring away something in the nature of a system of 
Missouri philosoi^hy for the edification of the people 
at home when tlie time came and I regained my liberty. 
Harvey was tlxo man to help me compass this purpose. 
For all his viixoxpected divergencies from the rank and 
■file, I could n ot l ielp regarding him as a kind of epitome 
of the nationixl character. He knew the speech and 
the customs, tHe heart and the soul, of the native. 
Between him nnei his friends I should have no difficulty 
in piecing ont a. life-size portrait of the creature. 

The differences began to crop up between us right 
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away. Out. of the couiitlessi diseusiiionH with which 
\vc beguiled the Sunday evt'tiiugs (Ifurv<*y dit! Jial go 
‘■faUing”), one int'.sc'npable eoiielu.siou «>inerged that 
whatever was satTini to me was atiaihemu to him atid 
that everything that he aeeepte«i us uu(}uesti<juetl truth 
was, to Siiy the best for it, a siring of dubious etuuimui- 
plaees to nu‘. He had, for instance, worked ali his 
adult life wdlh his hands, but lu- «IislrusttHl the organiza- 
tions ami the ho{H‘s of the lalH>rlng-!nan. He wju* a 
churchman, aiul he looketl m»w to the parson anti then 
to Uie suecessful husint'ss man tt> rt*generate t!u* earth, 
if, indetnl, this |M»rfect earth netsleti regenerating. 
There wiis something ixKsitively religious itj his wtirship 
of succt'ss in the ahslract. (»iven .su<ss's,s. seemts! to 
ftsd, and all the other virtues itt the IxMik must ftillow' 
its a matter of course, d'he luau who hat! risen to the 
lop txndd not but In* gtMwl anti eh*un atul .stine ami .self- 
conlrolksl anti clear-sighted ns tt> the tnie values t»f 
life. He wjis m>t only the .strtnig tnan, but the bene- 
factor of the race as well. In .some mysterittiis juattner 
ht‘ wa.s fulfilling tlie divine purjKise while pursuing his 
own inlere-sls. 'I'h«* reastai why Atneriea was great 
was }«s*auHe.she hud the wistltim tt> give free rein to the 
amhitions of the indivitluul. The country luul Iwsui 
nmde by its l>ig men. 

To me all this was ntti only far-fetched, it was 
contradictory from Harv'ey’s own iMiinl t»f view. For 
my gootl frientls tsmtiuel belitsl his philosttphy ; ami, 
wluit Is more, in his bettt'r moments he oj«-nly pK>- 
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■^^sed devotion to a set of principles which were the 
^li'ect opposite of the thirty-nine articles of success. 
®^ttese, I thought, he lived up to with a rigidity born 
natural instinct and conviction. He abhorred im- 
modesty, self-advertising, aggressiveness, sb-OW, the 
-old insistence on literal justness — ^in short, the major 
imalities by which commercial success is made j>ossible. 
^ Avas constantly learning from him the excellent habit 
giving in when I was right, of declining the tbings that 
^ore my due, of minimizing instead of exaggerating 
mjr own virtues and little superiorities. When Harvey 
?o-t some new clothes and I praised them he blushed 
burly giant) and waved me aside with a depx'ecating 
^-nnd. If I said of a theme of his, “That is a neat piece 
work, colonel,” he said, “Get out, you don’t call 
-•lint English.” 

Once we bought a peck of apples in partnership for 
-liii-ty-fivc cents. I hesitated a moment wlxotlier to 
give him seventeen or eighteen cents as my share of 
-lie outlay, and then generously decided to make it 
^ 'ghteen. Harvey tossed the pennies back mid said, 
"We’!! call it square, old gas-pipe.” When I sxjj?gested 
dividing up the fruit he gave me a queer glance mid thou 
-ook a few handfids and left me nearly two-t.liird.s of 
ilie peck. I had thought he would count tlxem and 
pick out the biggest ones. I was using his shoe-l> lacking 
iiid my East Side sense of strict dealing told me tliat 
C ought to pay for it. But when I offered Harvey a 
iickel he refused it, and when I insisted on his taking 
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it he simply told me that I might buy the next can. 
The idea had never occurred to me. 

But he was not eon.sLstent evtui in hi.s magnatiimify. 
There seemed to be a sluwlow line .suttiewhen* in his 
system where self-tlenial endetl aiul .self-a.s.sertitm iM-gan, 
or, as he expressetl it once, wh«‘re a fellow must stop 
giving in because the other si<lt' wa.s doing the taking 
in. I do not know whether he .still rememlMT.s, hut I 
certainly have not forgotten the inciilent of t \u- fountain- 
pen. I must say that it wa.s not I who hml a-sktsi 
Harvey to let me u.s<i it. But he must have olj.servtsi 
that I had none and that I wa.H having a .struggU” with 
an old-fashioned woo<len penhoUler I ha<l hrtiuglit from 
New York, and so one night he stiggestetl that I might 
see what I coxdtl <lo with his fountain-pen. May 1?” 
I asked. “Sure. Gouhea<l. Help yourself. ai»y time.” 
he said. I u.se<l it three or four litm*s. ami t hen I mtt ieed 
that the thing had di.Hap|>eartsl from tlie table. Why? 
Clearly I had ahmstsl the privilege. But he had said 
“any time,” hadn’t he? Now in tin' (Jhrtto m' om* 
would have grante<l auy sueli imlimitetl rights l(» private 
property, but once one ha<l <s*nmu‘tt<sl liimself he wotihl 
have .stuck it out to tlie end. In Missouri tin* ruh* 
seemed to he that you cun have anything ns long us you 
don’t ask for it, and that as so«>n jus you have accepted 
a liberal offer too litendly you have reatlly forfeited your 
privileges! 

Not more than three days after this .subtle h-sstm I 
engaged a laundress to call for my clot!i«‘.s. By Iht* 
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time she appeared for my first batch I had come upon 
^another woman who charged more reasonably and had 
given the work to her. Harvey was in the room when 
the original woman showed up, and I could see that he 
was_hstening with disapproval to what I was telling 
lier. As soon as she was gone he opened fire on me. 
^‘Confound you,” he said, “why did you do that?” 
“‘Well,” I answered, “I changed my mind. Haven’t I 
a right to do that?” “Yes,” he retorted, “but you 
could have let her know.” I was about to answer him 
that he might practise what he preached, but it occurred 
to me that perhaps the American logic made a distinc- 
tion between room-mates and laundresses and between 
fountain-pens and soiled linen, and I said nothing. 

My confusion was increasing from day to day, and 
largely because Harvey and his friends worshiped 
simultaneously at two distinct and opposed shrines. 

Harvey had a discerning ear for music and played 
the fiddle with considerable skill. I envied him the 
accomplishment both because it enabled him to earn 
money more easily than I did and because he got no 
end of fun out of it. And yet it was a curious thing 
that my friend was — do not know what else to call it — 
ashamed of his talent. When we were alone he fondled 
Ids instrument as a loving mother fondles a child, and 
played everything from college songs to nocturnes, 
and studied little booklets on the art of bowing and what 
not. But as soon as his Missouri friends came in to 
see him he either put the beloved thing into its case and 
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hid it in the closet, or, if he was caught ml-haiidcti, he 
took on a sheepish air iind spoke ooadeseetuliugly of it 
as a frivolous diversion, and struck up “Turkey in the 
Straw” or “The Arkansjis Traveler.” Why? I made 
bohl to ask him otice, and his answer was more al>sur<I 
than his conduct. He sjiid, *Tt is thouglit a hit 
effeminate for a man to care for music.” I couUl not 
forbear a glance at him as lit* .sai<l it; ami th<‘ incongruity 
of this six-footer with Ids huge haiuLs ami powerful 
fram<‘ worrying his head U‘st. he should n<»t be thought 
masculine enough nuule me laugh in his face. 

But Harvey knew his people het ter than 1 tli<L 'I'hat 
whole.some maidiness which I had st) sincendy a<lmire<l 
on arriving at Coliimlua had a worm at its rwd. It 
was the fashion, you see, to be mas<’uline in Mis.st)uri, 
and when a thing becomes fashionable it ceases to be 
genuine. Those whom nature l»ul endow«*<l with tin* 
virtue made a felisli ami a self-eonseious pose tif it, 
and tho.se who lacked it bis-ume ohseasetl with the 
desire to imitate it. The final insult, to a Mis.s<iuriun 
was to .suggest that h<‘ wh.s “sissiUed.” Tlmre was 
.something like a panic: among the more refined of my 
fellow-students at the tnere mention of c'ffendnney. 
Even the girls dreadcsl it. 'fhey, loo, affected a kind 
of factitious burline.ss, a worship of the .strident male, 
a haii-fcdlow-well-met air. 'I'liey liked to greet one 
another ■with the jolly halloo, ami the .slap on the buck, 
and betraytsl an odd fondne.s.s for the big .sweiifiT and 
the heavy hoot and tin: wcircLs “ftdlow” and “bully.” 
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The maBia was having its effect on the course of study 
and the whole life of the university. The departments 
of the arts were thrown on the defensive. The professor 
must adopt an apologetic tone for being interested in 
such unmanly things as poetry, music, or painting. 
Sentiment being tabooed as effeminate, it followed 
inevitably that whatever in the curriculum addressed 
itself to the emotions must be avoided like a plague. 

In speaking of his friends Harvey constantly alluded 
to “broads” and “narrows.” There was Lowry, who 
never failed to remind us that the particular sect to 
which he belonged was tlie only true Christian body 
because its bishops had been the recipients of the 
apostolic touch from the beginning of the world. Lowry 
was narrow, it appeared. On the other hand, Higgins 
and Moore were broad, and Harvey advised me to 
cultivate their acquaintance. I tackled first one and 
then the other, and found tliat they were not averse 
to discussion even about religion. But as soon as I 
betrayed myself by questioning the validity of the more 
fundamental doctrines of theology they informed me 
that certain things had better not be touched. “Broad- 
ness” seemed to consist in being tolerant toward 
Presbyterians if you were a Methodist, or toward 
Baptists if you were a Congregationalist. 

Some of those boys, on the other hand, presented a 
problem of another kind that baffled me for a long time. 
When I solved it I had taken one more step toward 
becoming an American. It was true that 1 mowed 
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lawns, and wjislied clishos, Jind waited on tables, and 
did a score of other odtl jobs to make emis nuad ; but, 
tlien, I was an immigrant %vithout parents ami witliout 
resources. If I hatl the means, I tluMighl, I vvt»ul<[ 
ratlier not engage in all these extra-mural uelivities, 
and devote all my lime to .stiuly ami reerealion. But 
among the otlier dish-washers at the club I learnecl th(‘re 
were young men whose fatliers luui largt* farms or big 
businesses in the little towns. Why, I wontlertsl, ditl 
they not support tiieir sons through eollegt* tlwentiy? 
Then I made the intere.sting <listt)very that they di<l 
not want to be supporte<i; that not to be .supjMirUsl 
was their idea of going through <'o!leg«‘ deeetiliy. I 
revolv<*d that idea through my head until { got it. 
It showed me tlie Mi.s.Htiurian in a new light. I 
could almost forgive him his indifference to radical 
discu-ssions. 

If I waa by degrt^es lH*ing turned into an American 
jny friend and room-mate wa.s learning a few things 
about the Ghetto and finding them not half .so repulsivi* 
JUS he had thought. On .sevt'rjil wtsusiotus Harvey lis- 
tened with interest to excerpts from YidtUsh literature 
whidi I translalt'd for him from peritKlieals and [muii- 
phlets I liad brought with me. Now anti then my 
brother Paul sent me a ft:w ehoiee mor,sel.H frtmi home 
Rumanian pastriuna, or ehee.se, or rijH‘ tilives, ami it wa.s 
gratifying to olwerve that Harvey .smacket! ht.s iip.N 
after .sampling Uiem. Towartl the end of the winter 
we had definitely forint^d the Imbit of having niidnight 
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spreads, which never came at midnight, because Harvey 
■was subject to a peculiar failing of getting hungry by 
nine o’clock, which he justified by declaring that it 
required more fuel to run a big engine than a small 
one. I also taught him to drink tea made and served 
in the Russian way. Harvey supplied the alcohol- 
burner and the pot and I furnished the tea; and every 
night, just when I thought he was in the thick of his 
mathematics or German, he would suddenly look up 
and give me a significant wink. Then I would look 
blank and he would smile encouragingly and enlighten 
me further by the monosyllable “feast.” If I still 
failed to rise to his enthusiasm, he would say “ Shall we? ” 
and before I could answer he would make a dash for the 
corner of the room called the kitchen, and ..spread a 
newspaper at one end of the table, and announce in a 
falsetto voice that supper was served. 

On Saturday afternoons, if there was no play m town 
that week, and Harvey did not have to go to orchestra 
rehearsals, we woxild go out on the back lot with a ball 
and a glove and I would revive an art I had not prac- 
tised since childhood. But the ball was much harder 
than the kind I had known in Vaslui, and my hands 
woxild get black and blue after an horn’s catching, and 
Harvey would laugh every time I let a “hot one” pass 
without making an effort to stop it, and teU me that the 
essential thing in becoming an American was to get 
toughened up. When the baseball season opened he 
took me with him to one of the games, and explained its 
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mysteries to me, and spoke enthusiastically of its science 
and said that it was the only real national sport. At 
which I had to smile, because it was the very game we 
used to play at home— only we called it “oina” — with a 
ball made of rags and pieces of board torn out of fences 
for bats. And as I looked around me and saw dignified 
professors and rheumy-eyed Civil War veterans tossing 
their hats in the air, I wished that my father could be 
present so that I might convince him of the profoimd 
truth I had failed as a boy to get through his head, that 
an “oina” was a joy forever and not the silly childish 
thing that he insisted it was. 

Gradually, too, Harvey was getting acquainted with 
my past history and, much to my amazement, approv- 
ing of it. Once when I begged him not to let the 
details of my career go any farther he looked at me in 
astonishment and called me a fool. “You deserve all 
the credit in the world, you bloomin’ idiot,” he added. 
Evidently he regarded my sweat-shop experiences in 
the light of heroic deeds. And thereafter he made it a 
point to let every one of his friends know just the kind 
of marvel his queer room-mate was, and they also — 
“narrows” and “broads” alike — ^appeared to think the 
better of me for my himible past and to show more 
cordiality toward me when they passed! me on the street. 
“Odd, isn’t it?” I kept thinking. Intellectually I 
would probably have felt more at home in a European 
university. But supposing even tliat any one could 
have leaped from the sweat-shop to college over there, 
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would his fellow-students have forgiven him his origin, 
to say nothing of praising him for it? 

What Harvey could not forgive me, and what 
very near to wrecking our friendship, was what he 
termed my “contemptible habit” of smoking ciga- 1 

rettes. At first I thought that the odor of tobacco was 
offensive to him, and put myself to the inconvenience ; 

of going out of the house whenever I felt the desire for 
a smoke. But my pains seemed to go for naught; our 
relations remained as strained as ever. “What is the 
objection?” I finally asked him. “Oh, nothing,” he 
answered, “if you can’t see for yourself how picayune 
and insignificant the pesky things make you look.” 

More masculinity, I reflected, and. asked some one in s 

New York to send me a pipe, adding that cigarettes were i 

not in fashion in Missouri. Then I found that I had i 

hit upon another snag in the American character, for ! 

Harvey apparently relished my pipe even less than he i ' 

did the cigarettes. Surely, I asked myself, a pipe was ! ; 

not effeminate? No, indeed. But the whole business . ! i 

of smoking revealed a deplorable moral degeneracy. It ! 

was one of the habits that break as opposed to the habits ! 

that make, as one of those curious composite doctor- ' 

preachers who kept constantly resorting to the uni- 
versity and talking to men only neatly expressed it. 

Not exactly masculinity, then, but success. 

My experiences with Harvey and with Americans i : 

generally have bred in me the conviction that no one 
should be granted citizen’s papers unless he can “see” ! 
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a joke. A man has not even begun the process of 
readjustment as long as he still stares blankly at the 
sallies of native humor; and it goes without saying that 
the simplest as well as the most conclusive test as to 
whether a foreigner has acquired anything like a 
respectable command of English lies along the line of 
the “story.” You may read and enjoy Shakespeare or 
Emerson; you may write a first-rate business letter in 
English; you may be an enrolled Republican or 
Democrat; but all this avails you nothing, and in your 
heart of hearts you are a hopeless alien. Even an 
interest in outdoor sports is no convincing proof that 
you are naturalized. It may be faked. Do you go 
wild over Bill Nye’s History of the United States? Do 
you laugh till the tears run down your face at Mark 
Twain’s description of a Turkish bath? Do you turn 
to the next to the last column on the editorial page of 
the evening paper and devour that before you even think 
of the sporting page, let alone the news? Above all, 
can you do your share at the dinner-table or at the 
marshmallow party when conversation becomes feeble 
and some one proposes “stories”? Then you are an 
American to the bone, I don’t care how much you may 
believe in the divine right of kings and in secret diplo- 
macy. In America — or at least in Missouri — every one 
is a wit, or tries to be. No one says, simply, “Pass me 
the salt.” What he says is, “May I crave the saline 
or the NaCl?” just as no one asks you where you live, 
but where is your habitat or domicile. An American 
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ill not talk or write a personal letter unless he can be 
inny. It is an excellent national trait. It mAWs 
mversation breezy. But I think it often makes it 
:arce. 

I owe it to Harvey (who did not have to try to be a 

ag) that I made this jolly American characteristic, ‘ 

nong many others, in part my own. Indeed, any 

iventory of my first year at college will reveal an 

stonishing list of things over and above what I had 

;arted out to get. The university catalogue omits 

uite as much as it includes. It makes absolutely no 

lention of the unofficial extension courses under 

rofessor Harvey, of the practical joke as an educa- 

onal method, and of the special department of personal 

Nations for the benefit of foreign students. The i ! 

easant in Rumania says very truly that one never 'I \ 

nows what kind of bargain he is going to make until ; | 

e gets to market. I had gone to Missouri to become a ; ! 

octor. But Joe Shapiro was a real prophet. Those j ' 

apitalists and oppressors were making me into a , I 

entleman. ! ! 

’ 1 i 

I ' 

i 

, S ' 
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THE ROMANCE OF READJUSTMENT 


AS the summer drew near I began to look around for 
Xx something to do. I would spend nearly one 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, I saw, between 
September and June, and half of it borrowed money. 
Harry, from whom I had got almost no help the first 
year, had just married and gone into business for 
himself, and he was giving me to understand in very 
broad hints that I need not rely on him the next year. 
Brother Paul had been out of work for the better part 
of the winter, and was trying desperately to keep alive 
while paying off some of the debts he had made in his 
period of unemployment. My friend, who had more 
than lived up to his promises, had, to be sure, agr(;ed 
to lend me fifty dollars every year, but I was endeavor- 
ing to bring him out to Missouri, and if I succeeded he 
would need all he had to pay lus own way. Therefore, 
if I meant to return to school next year I must find a 
way to earn enough to give me at least a good start in 
the fall. I discussed the question with Harvey and he 
made several suggestions. He himself was going to 
Joplin, where there was a lot_of building and where he, 
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being a carpenter, always found plenty to do. I 
might come along with him, and try my luck in the zinc- 
mines. Or, there were the Kansas wheat-fields, where 
they paid two-fifty a day and keep. A number of 
students were going there summer after sunamer, and 
returning with their hides well tanned and their pockets 
well lined. Still, on second thought, he would not 
advise me to tackle harvesting. I might not be able 
to stand it, with my soft hands and my town breeding. 

But I gave very little thought to his advice. I was 
longing for a sight of New York. It would cost fifty 
dollars to go there and back, but I tried to persuade 
myself that I would earn enough more in the city to 
make it worth while. If the worst came to the worst, 
I could always get a job at the machine. I was known 
there. I had friends and old pupils. Tutoring was a 
possibility, particularly with my added prestige as a 
college man. There was no limit to the things that one 
could do in a large town. And deep down in my foolish 
heart I knew quite well that all these calculations were 
but a sham. In the letter I wrote to Esther I honestly 
confessed that if I remained away from my own people 
that S limm er I would feel like a man who was forced to 
work seven days in the week and would be unfit to 
resume work in the fall. 

Then Paul somehow divined my thoughts and sur- 
prised me one fine June morning with a money order for 
thirty dollars and a letter saying that he would not 
forgive me if I did not come and spend the vacations 
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at home. Heaven alone knows where he got it, but 
there it was; and I sent him back a post-card with the 
picture of a saddled donkey and the words “Ready to 
Pack” underneath. The examinations had just been 
held, and I delayed only a few days until the instructors 
returned my note-books and told me my marks. 
Harvey was hanging over till after Commencement, 
because the closing days of the session were crowded 
with dances and entertainments and he was cleaning up 
a lot of money with the orchestra. He had an amused 
twinkle in his eye as he watched me excitedly getting 
ready, and every now and then he would ask: “Well, 
old fish, do you think we’ll see you back with us next 
year? Or do you think you’ve had enough of the wild 
and woolly West?” And when I told him with great 
emphasis that nothing in the world should keep me 
away from Missouri until I had finished the course he 
.slapped me on the back and cried: “Now you’re talking. 
We’ll make a man of you yet.” Then he would add, 
“But, say, if those anarchists get a hold of you and 
keep you there, let a fellow know what’s happening to 
you. Maybe we can come to the rescue.” 

So to New York I went, and lived through the last 
and the bitterest episode in the romance of readjustment. 
During that whole strenuous year, while I was fighting 
my battle for America, I had never for a moment 
stopped to figure the price it was costing me. I had 
not dreamed that my mere going to Missouri had 
opened up a gulf between me and the world I had come 
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^roin, and that every step I was taking toward my 
Xiltimate goal was a stride away from everything that 
liad once been mine, that had once been myself. Now, 
lio sooner had I alighted from the train than it came 
Xipon me with a pang that that one year out there had 
loosened ties that I had imagined were eternal. 

There was Paul faithfully at the ferry, and as I came 
off he rushed up to me and threw his arms around me 
and kissed me affectionately. Did I kiss him back? 
I am afraid not. He took the grip out of my hand and 
carried it to the Brooklyn Bridge. Then we boarded 
a car. I asked him where we were going, and he said, 
mysteriously, “To Harry’s.” A surprise was awaiting 
me, apparently. ‘As we entered the little alley of a store 
in the Italian quarter I looked about me and saw no 
one. But suddenly there was a burst of laughter from 
a dozen voices, a door or two opened violently, and my 
whole family was upon me — ^brothers, a new sister-in- 
law, cousins of various degrees, some old people, a few 
children. They rushed me into the apartment behind 
the store, pelting me with endearments and with ques- 
tions. The table was set as for a Purim feast. There 
was an odor of pot-roasted chicken, and my eye caught 
a glimpse of chopped eggplant. As the meal progressed 
my heart was touched by their loving thoughtfulness. 
Nothing had been omitted — ^not even the red wine and 
the Turkish peas and rice. Harry and every one else 
kept on urging me to eat. “It’s a long time since you 
have had a real meal,” said my sister-in-law. How true 
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it was! But I felt constrained, and ate very little. 
Here were the people and the things I had so longed to 
be with; but I caught myself regarding them with the 
eyes of a Western American. Suddenly — at one glance, 
as it were — ^I grasped the answer to the problem that 
had puzzled me so long; for here in the persons of those 
dear to me I was seeing myself as those others had 
seen me. 

I went about revisiting old scenes and found that 
ever3dhing had changed in my brief absence. My 
friends were not the same; the East Side was not the 
same. They never would be the same. What had 
come over them? My kinsfolk and my old companions 
looked me over and declared that it was I who had 
become transformed. I had become soberer. I carried 
myself differently. There was an unfamiliar reserve, 
something mingled of coldness and melancholy, in my 
eye. My very speech had a new intonation. It was 
more incisive, but less fluent, less cordial, they thought. 
Perhaps so. At any rate, while my people were still 
dear to me, and always would be dear to me, the 
atmosphere about them repelled me. If it was I who 
had changed, then, as I took in the little world I had 
emerged from, I could not help telling myself that the 
change was a salutary one. 

While calling at the old basement bookshop on 
East Broadway I suddenly heard a horrible wailing 
and lamenting on the street. A funeral procession was 
hurrying by, followed by several women in an open 
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carriage. Their hair was flying, their faces were red 
with weeping, their bodies were swaying grotesquely to 
the rhythm of their violent cries. The oldest in the 
group continued mechanically to address the body in 
the hearse: “Husband dear, upon whom have you left 
VIS? Upon whom, husband dear.?” A young girl 
facing her in the vehicle looked about in a terrified 
manner, seized every now and then the hand of her 
afflicted mother, and tried to qxiiet her. The frightful 
scene, with its tragic display, its abysmal ludicrousness, 
its barbarous noise, revolted me. I had seen the like 
of it before, but that was in another life. I had once 
been part of such a performance myself, and the grief 
of it still lingered somewhere in my motley soul. But 
now I could only think of the affecting simplicity, the 
quiet, unobtrusive solemnity of a burial I had witnessed 
the previous spring in the West. 

The afternoon following my arrival I flew up-town 
to see Esther. She waved to me and smiled as I 
approached — she had been waiting on the “stoop.” 
As she shook my hand in her somewhat masculine 
fashion she took me in with a glance, and the first thing 
she said was, “What a genteel person you have become! 
You have changed astonishingly.” “ Do you think so?” 
I asked her. “I am afraid I haven’t. At least they do 
not think so in Missouri.” Then she told me that she 
had got only ten points, but that she was expecting 
three more in the fall. She was almost resigned to 
wait another year before entering college. That would 
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enable her to make her total requirements, save up a 
little more money, and get her breath. “A woman is 
not a man, you know,” she added. “I am beginning 
to feel the effects of it all. I am really exhausted. 
Geometry has nearly finished me. And mother has 
added her share. She is no longer young, and this 
winter she was ill. I have worried and I have had to 
send money. But let us not talk about my troubles. 
You are full of things to tell me, I know.” 

Yes, I had lots I wanted to say, but I did not know 
where to begin; and the one thing that was uppermost 
in my mind I was afraid to utter lest she should mis- 
understand and feel injured and reproach ine- I did 
not want her to reproach me on first meeting. I 
wanted to give myself time as well as her. And so we 
fell into one of those customary long silences, and for a 
while I felt at home again, and reflected that perhaps 
I had been hasty in letting the first poignant reactions 
mislead me. Toward evening Esther remarked that it 
was fortunate I had got to town the day before. If I 
had no other plans, she would take me to a meeting at 
Clinton Hall where Michailoff was to speak on “The 
coming storm in America.” It would be exciting, she 
said, and enlightening. MichaUoff had just come out 
of prison. He was full of new impressions of America 
and “the system” generally, and one could rely on him 
to tear things open. 

Of course, we went, and the assemblage was noi.sy 
and quarrelsome and intolerant, and the hall was stuffy 
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.flid smelly, and the speaker was honest and fiery and 
Ihinfonned. He thundered passionately, and as if he 
srere detailing a personal grievance, against American 
adividualism and the benighted Americans who sl- 
owed a medieval religion and an oppressive capitalis- 
ic system to mulct and exploit them, and referred to a 
ecent article in the Zukunft where the writer had 
reakly admitted the need of being fair even to Chris- 
ianity, and insisted that to be fair to an enemy of 
lumanity was to be a traitor to humanity. I listened 
;o it all with an alien ear. Soon I caught myself 
lefending the enemy out there. What did these folk 
enow of Americans, anyhow? Michailoff was, after 
ill, to radicalism what Higgins and Moore were to 
Christianity. His idea of being liberal was to tolerate 
inarchism if you were a socialist and communism if you 
vere an individualist. And as we left the hall I told 
Esther what I had hesitated to tell her earlier in the 
jvening. 

“Save yourself, my dear friend. Run as fast as you 
:an. You will find a bigger and a freer world than 
this. Promise me that you will follow me to the West 
this fall. You will thank me for it. Those big, 
genuine people out in Missouri are the salt of the earth. 
Whatever they may think about the problem of uni- 
versal brotherhood, they have already solved it for 
their next-door neighbors. There is no need of the 
social revolution in Missouri; they have a generous 
dice of the kingdom of heaven.” 
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Maybe I was exaggerating, but that was how I it. 

From this distance and from these surroimdi ags 
Missouri and the new world she meant to me was 
enchanting and heroic. The loneliness I had endrired, 
the snubbing, the ridicule, the inner struggles — ^all the i 
dreariness and the sadness of my life in exile — ^had 
faded out of the picture, and what remained was only 
an idealized vision of the dean manhood, the large 
human dignity, the wholesome, bracing atmosphere of j 
it, which contrasted so strikingly with the things ' 
around me. I 

No, there was no sense in deceiving myself, the East 
Side had somehow ceased to be my world. I had 
thought a few days ago that I was going home. I had r 

yelled to Harvey from the train as it was pulling out of I 

the station at Columbia, “I am going home, old man ! ” I 

But I had merely come to another strange land. In the | 
fall I would return to that other exile. I was, indeed, a I 
man without a country. | 

During that entire summer, while I opened gates on | 
an Elevated train in Brooklyn, I tussled with my ! 
problem. It was quite apparent to me from the first 
what its solution must be. I knew that now there was 
no going back for me; that my only hope lay in con- I 

tinning in the direction I had taken, however painful I 

it may be to my loved ones and to myself. But for a l 
long time I could not admit it to myself. A host of 
voices and sights and memories had awakened within 
me that clutched me to my people and to my past. 
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the eomance of readjustment 

As long as I remained in New York I kept up the 
tragic farce of making Sunday calk on brother Harry 
and pretending that all was as before, that America 
and education had changed nothing, that I was still one 
of them. I had taken a room in a remote quarter of 
Brooklyn, where there were few immigrants, imder the 
pretense that it was nearer to the railway barns. But I 
was deceiving no one but myself. Most of my relatives, 
who had received me so heartily when I arrived, seemed 
to be avoiding Harry’s house on Sundays, and on those 
rare occasions when I ran into one of them he seemed 
frigid and ill-at-ease. Once Paid said to me: “You are 
very funny. It looks as if you were ashamed of the 
family. You aren’t really, are you? You know they 
said you would be when you went away. There is a 
lot of foolish talk about it. Everybody speaks of Harry 
and me as the doctor’s brothers. Can’t you warm 
up?” 

I poured out my heart in a letter to Harvey. If a 
year ago I had been told that I would be laying my 
sorrows and my disappointments in my own kindred 
before any one out there, I would have laughed at the 
idea. But that barbarian in Missouri was the only 
human being, strangely enough, in whom I could now 
confide with any hope of being understood. I tried to 
convey to him some idea of the agonizing moral ex- 
perience I was going through. I told him that I was 
aching to get back to Columbia (how apt the name was !) 
to take up again where I had left oft the process of my 
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transformation, and to get through with it as soon as 
might be. 

And in the fall I went back — ^this time a week b^ore 
college opened — ^and was met by Harvey at the station, 
just as those rural-looking boys had been met by their 
friends the year before. When I reached the campus 
I was surprised to see how many people knew me. 
Scores of them came up and slapped me on the back and 
shook hands in their hearty, boisterous fashion, and 
hoped that I had had a jolly sunamer. I was asked to 
join boarding-clubs, to become a member in debating 
societies, to come and see this fellow or that in his 
room. It took me off my feet, this sudden geniality 
of my fellows toward me. I had not been aware how, 
throughout the previous year, the barriers between us 
had been gradually and steadily breaking down. It 
came upon me all at once. I felt my heart going out 
to my new friends. I had become one of them. I 
was not a man without a country. I was an American. 
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